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to verify that there was a time when 

the greatest genius ever known 
among the sons of men was uncertain of 
the future and unsure of the task before 
it; when the one unequalled and unap- 
proachable master of the one supreme art 
which implies and includes the mastery 
of the one supreme science perceptible 
and accessible by man stood hesitating 
between the impulsive instinct for dra- 
matic poetry, the crown and consumma- 
tion of all philosophies, the living in- 
carnation of creative and intelligent god- 
head, and the facile seduction of elegiac 
and idyllic verse, of meditative and un- 
ereative song: between the music of Or- 
pheus and the music of Tibullus. The 
legendary choice of Hercules was of less 
moment than the actual choice of Shake- 
speare between the influence of Robert 
Greene and the influence of Christopher 
Marlowe. 

The point of most interest in the 
tragedy or history of King Richard II. 
is the obvious evidence which it gives of 
the struggle between the worse and the 
_better genius of_its author. “’Tis now 

The au- 


| T is a truth more curious than difficult 


full tide’tween night and day.” 
thor of Selimus and Andronicus is visi- 
bly contending with the author of Faus- 
tus and Edward II. for the mastery of 
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dramatic ado- 
bitter hatred 
which was soon to vent itself in the 
raging rancor of his dying utterance 
must have been kindled in the unhappy 
heart of Greene by comparison of his 
original work with the few lines, or pos- 
sibly the scene or two, in his unlovely 
though not unsuccessful tragedy of Titus 
Andronicus, which had been retouched or 
supplied by Shakespeare; whose marvel- 
lous power of transfigutation in the act 
of imitation was never overmatched in 
any early work of a Raffaelle while yet 
the disciple of a Perugino. There are six 
lines in that discomfortable play which 
ean only have been written, if any trust 
may be put in the evidence of intelli- 
gent comparison, by Shakespeare; and 
yet they are undoubtedly in the style 
of Greene, who could only have written 
them if the spirit of Shakespeare had 
passed into him for five minutes or so: 


Shakespeare’s poetic and 


lescence. Already the 


King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy 
name. 

Ts the sun dimmed that gnats do fly in it? 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they 

thereby, ; 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wing 
He can at pleasure stint their melody. 


mean 


There is nothing so fine as that in the 
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elegiac or rhyming scenes or passages 
of King Richard II. And yet it is not 
glaringly out of place among the sottes 
monstruosités—if I may borrow a 
phrase applied by Michelet to a more re- 
cent literary creation—of the crazy and 
chaotic tragedy in which a writer of 
gentle and idyllic genius attempted to 
play the part which his friend Marlowe 
and their supplanter Shakespeare were 
born to originate and to sustain. To use 
yet another and a most admirable French 
phrase, the author of Titus Andronicus 
is evidently a mouton enragé. The 
mad sheep who has broken the bounds of 
his pastoral sheepfold has only, in his 
own opinion, to assume the skin of a 
wolf, and the tragic stage must acknow- 
ledge him as a lion. Greene, in his best 
works of prose fiction and in his lyrie 
and elegiac idyls, is as surely the purest 
and gentlest of writers as he was the 
most reckless and disreputable of men. 
And when ambition or hunger lured or 
lashed him into the alien field of tragie 
poetry, his first and last notion of the 
work in hand was simply to revel and 
wallow in horrors after the fashion, by no 
means of a wild boar, but merely of a 
wether gone distracted. 

Nevertheless, the influence of this un- 
lucky trespasser on tragedy is too obvious 
in too much of the text of King Richard 
IT. to be either questioned or overlooked. 
Coleridge, whose ignorance of Shake- 
speare’s predecessors was apparently as ab- 
solute as it is assuredly astonishing in the 
friend of Lamb, has attempted by super- 
subtle advocacy to explain and excuse, 
if not to justify and glorify, the erudi- 
ties and incongruities of dramatic con- 
ception and poetic execution which sig- 
nalize this play as unmistakably the 
author’s first attempt at historic drama: 
it would perhaps be more exactly accurate 
to say, at dramatic history. But they are 
almost as evident as the equally wonder- 
ful and youthful genius of the poet. The 
grasp of character is uncertain: the ex- 
position of event is inadequate. The 
reader or spectator unversed in the by- 
ways of history has to guess at what 
has already happened—how, why, when, 
where, and by whom the prince whose 
murder is the matter in debate at the 
opening of the play has been murdered. 
He gets so little help or light from the 


poet that he can only guess at random, 
with blind assumption or purblind hesi- 
tation, what may be the right or wrong 
of the case which is not even set before 
him. The scolding-match between Bo- 
lingbroke and Mowbray, fine in their 
primitive way as are the last two speeches 
of the latter declaimer, is liker the work 
of a pre-Marlowite than the work of Mar- 
lowe’s disciple. The whole scene is mere- 
ly literary, if not purely academic: and 
the seemingly casual interchange of 
rhyme and blank verse is more wayward 
and fitful than even in Romeo and Juliet. 
That the finest passage is in rhyme, and 
is given to a character about to vanish 
from the action of the play, is another 
sign of poetical and intellectual imma- 
turity. The second scene has in it a 
breath of true passion and a touch of 
true pathos: but even if the subject had 
been more duly and definitely explained, 
it would still have been comparatively 
wanting in depth of natural passion and 
pungency of natural pathos. The third 
seene, full of beautifully fluent and plen- 
tifully inefficient writing, reveals the pro- 
tagonist of the play as so pitifully mean 
and cruel a weakling that no future ac- 
tion or suffering can lift him above the 
level which divides and purifies pity from 
contempt. And this, if mortal manhood 
may venture to pass judgment on im- 
mortal godhead, I must say that Shake- 
speare does not seem to me to have seen. 
The theatrical trickery which masks and 
reveals the callous cruelty and the heart- 
less hypocrisy of the histrionie young 
tyrant is enough to remove him once for 
all beyond reach of manly sympathy or 
compassion unqualified by scorn. If we 
ean ever be sorry for anything that be- 
falls so vile a sample of royalty, our sor- 
row must be so diluted and adulterated 
by recollection of his wickedness and 
baseness that its tribute could hardly 
be acceptable to any but the most pitiable 
example or exception of mankind. But 
this is not enough for the relentless 
persistence in spiritual vivisection that 
seems to guide and animate the poet’s 
manipulation and evolution of a charac- 
ter which at once excites a contempt and 
hatred only to be superseded by the loath- 
ing and abhorrence aroused at thought of 
the dastardly ruffian by the death-bed of 
his father’s noble and venerable brother. 
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The magnificent poetry which glorifies 
the opening scene of the second act, how- 
ever dramatically appropriate and effec- 
tive in its way, is yet so exuberant in 
lyric and elegiac eloquence that read- 
ers or spectators may conceivably have 
thought the young Shakespeare less rich- 
ly endowed by nature as a dramatist than 
It is not of the speaker or the 
hearer that we think as we read the most 


as a poet. 


passionate panegyric on his country ever 
set to hymnal harmonies by the greatest 
of patriotic poets but Aeschylus alone: 
it is simply of England and of Shake- 
speare. 

The bitter prolongation of the play 
upon words which answers the half-heart- 
ed if not heartless inquiry, “ How is’t 
with aged Gaunt?” is a more dramatic 
touch of homelier and nearer nature to 
which Coleridge has done no more than 
justice in his admirable com- 
ment :—* A passion there is that carries 
off its own excess by plays on words as 
naturally, and therefore as appropriately 
to drama, as by gesticulations, looks, or 
And the one thoroughly noble 
and nobly coherent figure in the poem 
disappears as with a thunderclap or the 
sound of a trumpet calling to judgment 
a soul too dull in its baseness, too de- 
erepit in its degradation, to hear or 
understand the summons. 


exact 


tones,” 


Live in thy shame, but die not shame with 
thee! 
These words hereafter thy tormentors be! 


But the poor mean spirit of the hearer is 
too narrow and too shallow to feel the 
torment which a nobler soul in its ad- 
versity would have recognized by the rev- 
elation of remorse. 

With the passing of John of Gaunt 
the moral grandeur of the poem passes 
finally away. Whatever of interest we 
may feel in any of the surviving figures 
is transitory, intermittent, and always 
qualified by a sense of ethical inconsist- 
eney and intellectual inferiority. There 
is not a man among them: unless it be 
the Bishop of Carlisle: and he does but 
flash across the action for an ineffectual 
instant. There is often something attrac- 


tive in Aumerle: indeed, his dauntless 
and devoted affection for the king makes 
us sometimes feel as though there must 
be something not unpitiable or unlovable 


in the kinsman who could inspire and re- 
tain such constancy of regard in a spirit 
so much manlier than his own. But the 
figure is too roughly and too thinly 
sketched to be thoroughly memorable as 
a man’s: and his father’s is an incom- 
parable, an incredible, an unintelligible 
and a monstrous nullity. Coleridge’s at- 
tempt to justify the ways of York to man 
—to any man of common sense and com- 
mon sentiment—is as amusing in Cole- 
ridge as it would be amazing in any other 
and therefore in any lesser commentator. 

In the scene at Windsor Castle be- 
tween the queen and her husband’s min- 
ions the idyllic or elegiac style again sup- 
plants and supersedes the comparatively 
terse and dramatic manner of dialogue 
between the noblemen whom we have just 
seen lashed into disgust and goaded into 
revolt by the villainy and brutality of the 
rascal king. The dialogue is beautiful 
and fanciful: it makes a very pretty 
eclogue: none other among the countless 
writers of Elizabethan eclogues could 
have equalled it. But if we look for any- 
thing more or for anything higher than 
this, we must look elsewhere: and we shall 
not look in vain if we turn to the author 
of Edward the Second. When the wretch- 
ed York creeps in, we have undoubtedly 
such a living and drivelling picture of 
hysterical impotence on the downward 
grade to dotage and distraction as none 
but Shakespeare could have painted. 
When Bolingbroke reappears and Harry 
Perey appears on the stage of the poet 
who has bestowed on him a generous por- 
tion from the inexhaustible treasure of 
his own immortal life, we find ourselves 
again among men, and are comforted 
and refreshed by the change. The mis- 
erable old regent’s histrionie attempt to 
play the king and rebuke the rebel is so 
admirably pitiful that his last unnatural 
and monstrous appearance in the action 
of the play might possibly be explained 
or excused on the score of dotage—an 
active and feverish fit of impassioned 
and demented dotage. 

The inspired effeminacy and the fan- 
ciful puerility which dunces attribute to 
the typical character of a representative 
poet never found such graceful utterance 
as the greatest of poets has given to the 
unmanliest of his creatures when Rich- 
ard lands in Wales. Coleridge credits the 


{ 
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poor wretch with “an intense love of his 
country,” intended to “redeem him in 
the hearts of the audience” in spite of 
the fact that “even in this love there 
and personal.” 
There is nothing else in it: as anybody 
but Coleridge would have seen. It is ex- 
quisitely pretty and utterly unimagina- 
The two 
men who support him on either side, the 
loyal the 
offer him words of manly counsel and 
He them with 
an outbreak of such magnificent 


s something feminine 


ble as the utterance of a man. 


priest and gallant kinsman, 


manful cheer. answers 
poetry 
as might almost uttered 
by the and and un- 
imaginable poet who gave to eternity the 
Book of Job: but in this case also the 
futility of intelligence is as perfect as 
the sublimity of speech. And his utter 
collapse on the arrival of bad tidings 
provokes a counterchange of poetry as 


have been 


divine unknown 


splendid in utterance of abjection and 
despair as the preceding rhapsody in ex- 
pression of confidence and pride. The 
scene is still rather amcebean than dra- 
matic: it is above the reach of Euripides, 
but more like the imaginable work of a 
dramatie and tragic Theocritus than the 
possible work of a Sophocles when con- 
tent to give us nothing more nearly per- 
fect and more comparatively sublime than 
the And it is more 
amusing than curious that the courtly 
censors who cancelled and suppressed the 


Trachinie. even 


seene of Richard’s deposition should not 
have cut away the glorious passage in 
which the vanity of kingship is confront- 
ed, by the grovelling repentance of a king, 
with the grinning humiliation of death. 
The dramatie passion of this second great 
speech is as unmistakable as the lyric 
emotion of the other. And the utter col- 
lapse of heart and spirit which follows on 
the final stroke of bad tidings at once 
completes the picture of the man, and 
concludes in equal harmony the finest 
passage of the poem and the most memo- 
rable scene in the play. 

The effect of the impression made by it 
is so elaborately sustained in the following 
scene as almost to make a young student 
wonder at the interest taken by the young 
Shakespeare in the development or evo- 
lution of such a womanish or semivirile 
character. The style is not exactly ver- 


bose, as we can hardly deny that it is 
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in the less passionate parts of the second 
and third acts of King John: but it is 
exuberant and effusive, elegiae and Ovid- 
ian, in a degree which might well have 
made his admirers doubt, and gravely 
doubt, whether the future author of 
Othello would ever be competent to take 
and hold his place beside the actual au- 
thor of Faustus. Marlowe did not spend 
a tithe of the words or a tithe of the 
pains on the presentation of a character 
neither more worthy of contempt nor less 
worthy of compassion. And his Edward 
is at least as living and convincing, as 
tragic and pathetic, a figure as Shake- 
speare’s Richard. 


The garden scene which closes this 
memorable third act is a very pretty 
eclogue, not untouched with  tragie 


rather than idyllic emotion. The fourth 
act opens upon a morally chaotie intro- 
duction of incongruous causes, inexpli- 
cable plaintiffs, and incomprehensible 
defendants. Whether Aumerle or Fitz- 
water or Surrey or Bagot is right or 
wrong, honorable or villainous, no reader 
or spectator is given a chance of guessing: 
it is a mere cockpit squabble. And the 
scene of deposition which follows, full as 
it is of graceful and beautiful writing, 
need only be set against the scene of 
deposition in Edward the Second to show 


the difference between rhetorical and 
dramatic poetry, emotion and _ passion, 
eloquence and tragedy, literature and 


life. The young Shakespeare’s scene is 
full to superfluity of fine verses and fine 
passages: his young compeer’s or mas- 
ter’s is from end to end one magnificent 
model of tragedy, “ simple, sensuous, and 
passionate ” as Milton himself could have 
desired: Milton, the Shake- 
speare was the first, of the great English 
poets who were pupils and debtors of 
Christopher Marlowe. It is pure poetry 
and perfect drama: the fancy is finer and 
the action more lifelike than here. Only 
onee or twice do we come upon such a 
line as this in the pathetic but exuber- 
ant garrulity of Richard:—* While that 
my wretchedness doth bait myself.” 
That is worthy of Marlowe. And what 
follows is certainly pathetic: though cer- 
tainly there is a good deal of it. 

The last act might rather severely than 
unfairly be described as a series of six 
tragic or tragicomic eclogues. The first 


second as 











“KING 


scene is so lovely that no reader worthy 
to enjoy it will care to ask whether it is 
or is not so lifelike as to convey no less 
of conviction than all readers must feel 
of fascination in the and 
faultless melody of utterance and tender- 
ness of fancy which make it in its way 
an incomparable idyl. From the dra- 
matie point of view it might certainly be 
objected that we know nothing of the 
wife, and that what we know of the hus- 
band does not by any means tend to ex- 
plain the sudden pathos and sentimental 
sympathy of their parting speeches. The 
first part of the next scene is as beautiful 
and blameless an example of dramatic 
narrative as even a Greek poet could have 
given at such length: but in the latter 
part of it we cannot but see and acknow- 
ledge again the dramatic immaturity of 


continuous 


the poet who in a very few years was to 
reveal himself as beyond all question, ex- 
cept from the most abject and impudent 
of dunces, the greatest imaginable drama- 
tist or creator ever born into immortality. 
Style and metre are rough, loose, and 
weak: the dotage of York becomes lunacy. 
folie The 
scene in which he elamors for the blood 
of his not in 
tragic or dramatic: it is a very ugly ec- 
logue, artificial in manner and unnatural 
in substance. No feebler or unlovelier 
example exists of those “ jigging veins of 


Sa en furie est tournée. 


son is any proper sense 


rhyming mother-wits ” which Marlowe’s 
imperial rebuke should already have 


withered into silence on the lips of the 
veriest Marsyas among all the amcbzan 
rhymesters of his voluble and efferves- 
cent generation. 

The better nature of the young Shake- 


speare revives in the closing scenes: 
though Exton is a rather insufficient 


rufian for the part of so important an 
We might at least have seen 
or heard of him before he suddenly chips 
the shell as a full-fledged murderer. The 
last soliloquy of the king is wonderful 
in its way, and beautiful from any pgint 
of view: it shows once more the influence 
of Marlowe’s example in the curious trick 
of selection and transcription of texts for 
sceptic meditation and analytic dissec- 
tion. But we see rather more of the poet 
and less of his creature the man than 
Marlowe might have given us. The inter- 


assassin. 


lude of the groom, on the other hand, 


RICHARD IL.” 
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gives promise of something different in 
power and pathos from the poetry of 
Marlowe: but the scene of slaughter 


which follows is not quite satisfactory: it 
is almost boyish in its impetuosity of 
buffeting and bloodshed. The last scene, 
with its final reversion to rhyme, may be 
described in Richard’s own previous words 
as good, “ and yet not greatly good.” 

Of the three lines on which the greatest 
genius that ever made earth more splen- 
did, and the name of man more glorious, 
than without the passage of its presence 
they could have been, chose alternately or 
successively to work, the line of tragedy 
was that on which its promise or assur- 
ance of future supremacy was first made 
manifest. The earliest comedies 
Shakespeare, overflowing with fancies and 
exuberant in beauties as they are, gave 


oO f 


no sign of inimitable power: their joyous 
humor and their sunbright 


poetry were 
charming rather than promising quali- 
ties. The imperfections of his first his- 


on which I trust I have not 
touched with any semblance of even the 
most unwilling or 
surely 


torie play, 


irrev- 
serious, more 
obvious, more obtrusive, than the doubt- 
less undeniable and indisputable imper- 
of and Juliet. If the 
style of love-making in that loveliest of 
all youthful poems is fantastically un- 
like the actual courtship of modern lovers, 
it is not unliker than is the style of love- 
making in favor with Dante and his fel- 
low-poets of juvenile and fanciful pas- 
sion. Setting aside this objection, the 


unconscious 


erence, are more 


fections Romeo 


first of Shakespeare’s tragedies is not. 
more beautiful than blameless. There 
is no ineoherence of character, no in- 


Aumerle is hard- 
ly so liyingva figure as Tybalt: Cap- 
ulet is as indisputably probable as York 
is obviously impossible in the part of a 
headstrong tyrant. There is little femi- 
fine interest in the earliest comedies: 


consistency of action. 


there is less in the first history. In the 
first tragedy there is nothing else, or 


nothing but what is so subservient and 
subordinate as simply to bring it out and 


throw it into relief. In the work of a 
young poet this difference would or should 
be enough to establish and explain the 
fact that though he might be greater 
than all other men in history and com- 
edy, he was still greater in tragedy. 
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FROM THE BRIDE’S CLUSTER 


After the Wedding 


BY ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


ITE white-haired 
couple stood at 
the limestone 
horse-block and strain- 
ed their dim eyes 
down the elm-arched 
village street in the 
direction of a rapid- 
ly vanishing carriage. 
As the vehicle turned 
j a distant corner, a girl 
within leaned forward and eagerly waved 
a bit of white. The man at the horse- 
block remained motionless, for seventy is 
not twenty; but the woman returned the 
farewell with a faltering flutter of her 
own damp handkerchief, and, as the car- 
riage disappeared, bit her trembling lips. 
Then the aged couple returned to the 
yard, carefully closed the gate behind 
them, passed slowly down an aster-border- 
ed walk, paused uncertainly on the old- 
fashioned piazza with the phebe’s nest 
in one corner, and entered the house. 





In the parlor the subtle odor of well- 
groomed humanity still hung in the air, 
ealling to mind satiny skins, lace hand- 
kerchiefs, and perfumed coils of hair. 
The floral decorations were already be- 
ginning to fade; bruised petals littered 
the floor, and among these lay a single 
white rose. It had fallen from the bride’s 
cluster, and chanced to mark the very 
spot where she had publicly resigned her 
maidenhood, leaving father and mother 
to cleave to the man of her choice. 

Four other sisters before her had done 
the same thing, in the same room, on 
almost the same spot. But she was the 
last of the brood of tender fledglings; 
the nest was now empty; and Mrs. Mad- 
ison suddenly sank upon a sofa and 
softly began to ery. Old Ferdinand 
said nothing for the moment. Finally, 
though, he sat down beside her. 

“Well, now, mother, I don’t know as 
T’d cry,” he ventured, cheerfully. 

“You don’t know what you would do, 
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Ferdinand, if you were her mother, and 
she your last baby,” sobbed the other. 

“You wouldn’t have wanted her to 
turn out an old maid, would you?” 

No answer. 

“And you ought to be glad she’s got 
such a steady young fellow as Frank for 
a husband.” He pulled his short chin 
whiskers in affectation of a philosophical 
assurance which he was far from feeling. 

Still no answer. 

“She was as cool as a cucumber,” he 
observed next, taking another tack. “I 
don’t know as I ever segg a cooler bride. 
She was cooler than F¥®nk. I saw his 
hand tremble when he put the ring on 
her finger.” 

“ Maybe she wasn’t as cool as she look- 
ed,” said his wife, with the least resent- 
ment in her tear-mellowed voice. “ Every- 
body said J was cool, but I know I 
thought my heart would burst. A woman 


doesn’t always show what she feels.” 


“T thought you did, my dear, that day, 
when you promised to love me unto 
death,” said he, smiling with reminiscent 
tenderness and taking her hand. 

She shook her head, almost girlishly. 
“No, Ferdinand,” said she, with sweet 
firmness, “I don’t think you knew then 
how much I loved you, and I don’t be- 
lieve you have ever known since. I 
don’t blame you. It isn’t given to men 
to know, I am coming to believe. I don’t 
know why, though I suppose God does. 

“Frank is a good boy. He loves 
Anna. He’ll provide for her well, and 
that is a great comfort. I have no fears 
that he’ll ever bruise her heart—at least 
no more than it’s woman’s lot to be 
bruised, even hy the best of men. But, 
O my husband!” she exclaimed, with a 
little wail chat wrung the old man’s heart, 
“he does not know, he cannot know, the 
depth of that child’s love. He’s the 
breath of her nostrils. She has made a 
god of him, and kneels in worship a hun- 
dred times a dey. How often have I sat 
and watched the play of sunshine and 
shadow over her dear face as she read 
his letter! I knew almost as well as she 
what was in it, or whether it was a page 
longer or a page shorter than usual. And 
whenever he was with her she’d flutter 
around him like a bird, longing to absurb 
him in her great heart, yet held ofr y 
timidity, and compelled by convention 


Vou. CVI.—No. 634.—64 


and womanly modesty to await his plea- 
sure. Do you mean to tell me,” she 
asked, almost sternly, “that Frank or 
any other man is worthy of such adora- 
tion as that ?” 

“No. But if God orders it, it must 
be just, and for the best.” 

“Oh, I know it’s for the best; and it 
is not unjust, because such love is its 
own reward. It is vastly more precious 
to her than it is to him. Yet the day 
will come,” she added, with twitching 
nostrils and fresh tears, “when she will 
know her god to be made of clay.” 

Ferdinand reserved comment.  Per- 
haps the implication that he had turned 
out clay was a little too strong for judi- 
cial impartiality on his part. 

She removed the last external trace of 
tears, and then went on: 

“Last night she slipped into our 
room and woke me up. I saw that she 
was very nervous, so I went back to 
bed with her and lay there nearly an 
hour. She had not slept at all, and had 
got it into her head, from some careless 
word of Frank’s, that perhaps he did not 
love her with that absorption and single- 
heartedness necessary to a perfectly hap- 
py ard holy union. I needn’t tell vou 
what she said—she meant it for me alone; 
but I woulda have given this roof over our 
heads, Ferdinand, I believe, if Frank 
could have heard and seen her. I don’t 
think the memory of it would have left 
him this side of the grave.” (The tiny 
handkerchief’s work was all undone now, 
and the tears were flowing freely again.) 
“Tt would have made him a better and a 
nobler man.” 

Time was when Ferdinand Madison, 
as modest a man as the average, perhaps, 
regarded himself as the head of his 
house and his wife as a helpmate. His 
ambition was then one of the significant 
facts of the universe (as he saw it), to 
which most other things might be proud 
to minister. But in spite of Biblical au- 
thority and his wife’s enthusiastic agree- 
ment, fifty years had somewhat altered 
these views. Babies had arrived at his 
house, quietly, one by one, without a 
hint of revolution. A few turns of the 
wheel of time, and the babes were bloom- 
ing girls. Then he awoke to the realiza- 
tion that the excuse for his existence 
was not ambition, but family. 
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Thus it came about that the master became 
the servant, and he who was once head became 
but helpmate. At least, so he felt when he saw 
how little he could do for his daughters, aside 
from supplying their material wants, that Lucy 
could not do better. And as they sat together 
now, and she sadly murmured, “ My hands are 
empty!” and spread the slender white members, 
palms up, on her black skirt, in mute, uncon- 
scious eloquence, he was amazed to recall that 
he onee thought those small but capable hands 
made to minister to him and his lofty dreams. 
How much grander had been their work! 

The house was very ‘@ that night. No boom- 
ing of the piano; no ra®@fg of light feet up and 
down stairs—while mother held her breath until 
they safely reached the bottom; no animated 
swish of skirts through the sitting-room; no 
low crooning from Anna’s 
room as she dressed, or 








combed her hair, or stitch- 
ed away at some filmy 
bridal vesture; no clear, 
strong call from the ham- 
mock on the poreh to some 
passing girl friend. 

However, Amy Carroll, 
Anna’s bosom companion, 
dropped in about eight 
o’clock on her way to the 
post-office for the late mail. 
Never was visitor more 
welcome, for she seemed 
to retain something of the 
essence of the departed one 
in a way that the inani- 
mate things around the 
house could not retain it. 
Mrs. Mscison though not 
demonstratir greeted the 
girl with a ; iss; and the 
two clung to each other for 
an instant in one of those 
rigid, subtle, brethless 
embraces known only to 
women who feel a com- 
mon sorrow. 

“Who will take her 
place ia our hearts, Amy ?” 
asked the older woman, 
with a smile, bravely cheer- 
ful, but infinitely pathetic. 

“Who will take our 
place in her heart?” re- 
turned Amy. “ He’ll have 
to expand some to do it, 
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laughed to hide the mist in her eyes. 
“They are in Cincinnati by now— 
have been for two hours, if their train 
was on time. I wonder if they will go 
to the theatre to-night. They expected 
to, if they weren’t too tired.” 

“T think Anna will feel like remain- 
ing quiet. She did not rest at all well 
last night.” 

“ Amy,” spoke up old Ferdinand, “ sit 
down at the piano and play that favorite 
Nordica waltz of Annie’s for us.” 

Amy, with a finer instinct than the 
old man’s, glanced doubtfully at Mrs. 
Madison. 

“Not to-night, Ferdinand, please,” 
said she. “I—I don’t believe I could 
stand it to-night.” 

Ferdinand walked down town with 
Amy, at Mrs. Madison’s suggestion. 

Left alone, Mrs. Madison drew her 
rocker close to the front door, where she 


‘ 


would be nearer the thin stream of after- 
supper village life. It was a little damp 
for her outside, even with the protection 
of the porch. The night before, at this 
hour, Anna was lying in the hammock, 
gently swinging herself with one toe an- 
chored to the floor. Frank had sat close 
at hand. Nearly every night, the whole 
summer long, when Frank was not close 
at hand, the girl had thus lain and swung 
herself for hours, thinking, thinking, 
thinking. The creaking hammock-hook, 
rus.~ and rheumatie from rain, had told 
Mrs. Madison, knitting just inside, all 
about it. Soft or loud—fast or slow— 
high or low—the old lady had learned 
all the hook’s moods. Her chair had 
learned them too, and regulated its mo- 
tion accordingly. 

As she sat dreaming with wide-open 
eyes, the stillness was suddenly broken 
by this familiar creaking. Mrs. Mad- 
ison ceased rocking, cocked her head to 
one side like a startled bird, and listened 
for the noise again, with an increased 
pulse. There was no wind, and she was 
quite certain that the hammock was not 
up. But—zeek! zeek! ze-ek! z-e-e-e-k! 
Her heart gave one great throb and then 
stood still. Superstition, that lighter or 
heavier sleeper in the breasts of us all, 
suddenly lifted its terrifying head. 
Amy’s words about the bridal couple’s 
train being on time had been running, 
curiously enough, in Mrs. Madison’s head 


ever since. Perhaps this was a warning! 
Perhaps—oh, dreadful thought !—there 
had been a wreck, and Anna’s spirit 

The mysterious creaking came again. 
With trembling knees and _ palpitating 
heart, the frightened old lady forced her- 
self to the door. For an instant she 
stood there with closed eyes, dreading 
she knew not what. Then she peered 
into the darkness. The hammock was 
not up; she could make out the idle ropes 
hanging from the hooks. But at the 
lower end of one of the ropes Anna’s 
kitten crouched. Its little white paws 
were playfully spread, and as Mrs. Mad- 
ison looked they tapped the funny snake- 
like plaything first on one side and then 
on the other, making it sway to and fro 
and squeak like a mouse. 

She said nothing of her adventure to 
Ferdinand, but she knelt in prayer at her 
bedside longer than usual that night, 
asking God to forgive her weakness, and 
to enable her to bear this cross as she 
had borne others, forgetting not the duty 
of cheerfulness to her neighbors and her 
husband. Yet in spite of this and other 
supplications for strength, the endless, 
aimless days that followed seemed to 
strip her very bones of their marrow. 
She caught herself in tears many times 
a day. Moreover, there seemed nothing 
to do now. The house once set to rights 
in the morning, stayed so. There was no 
one to litter it up. The kitten prowled 
about, mewing disconsolately; and even 
the canary seemed to have lost his voice 
since the piano was stilled. 

Old Ferdinand noted the change in 
her with a heavy heart. She seemed more 
girlish, more appealingly helpless, than 
she had for many a year. 

“ Now, mother,” said he, at dinner one 
day, “ you need to get out, and so do I. 
You go to the missionary meeting this 
afternoon, and I'll drive out to the farm. 
Ts that a bargain ?” 

“Ferdinand, I can’t go to that 
meeting,” she protested, despairingly. 
“They'll all want to know about Anna, 
and—and—” A _ convulsive movement 
of her drawn throat finished the sentence. 

“Can’t!” repeated Ferdinand, sternly 
—as sternly as he ever spoke to her. 
“You never used to use that word.” 

She heard him through with a white, 
stricken face and downcast eyes, her thin 
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fingers nervously moulding a crumb of 
bread. He noted that she had laid her 
napkin on the table, although she had 
scarcely touched the food on her plate, 
and his heart smote him. She had a 
habit of sitting primly upright at table, 
without touching the back of her chair; 
and to-day this dainty, birdlike attitude, 
assisted by her black, close-fitting waist, 
brought out touchingly her little nar- 
row shoulders, thin arms, and shrunken 
breast. Again his heart smote him, and 
only a sense of duty kept him from re- 
tracting his words. 

“Ferdinand, I deserve your reproof,” 
said she, with labored firmness. “I 
have been weak—sinfully so. Our girls 
were spared to grow to womanhood, 
when others were taken away. They are 
happily married, and how thankful we 
should be for that! And for me to grieve 
over Anna as though—as though she were 
dead, is a wicked thing, I know. For- 
give me, husband, as I have asked God 
to forgive me, and I will try to do bet- 
ter. But if I could only tell you how I 
feel— It was only yesterday, it seems, 
that she came and leaned against my 
knees and asked me, with great, round 
eyes, how the storks could carry little 
babies in their bills without making them 
ery. I ean’t realize that since that day 
she has become a woman, a wife, a mother 
in possibility. She’s so young and so in- 
nocent—” The trembling lips shut off 
the rest. “But Tl be good now,” she 
concluded, smiling sweetly, with a spirit- 
ual light shining through the mist in her 
eyes. “And Tl go to the missionary 
meeting. But I won’t preinise to stay 
it out.” 


Old gray Billy jogged pleasantly along 
the white warm turnpike. The barking 
of distant dogs, the lowing of cattle, the 
crowing of cocks, and the cawing of 
crows floated across the lazy, blue au- 
tumnal landscape. The cheery whistle 
of bob-white came from stubble and 
fence-row. But old man Madison was 
blind and deaf. He even failed to de- 
tect old Billy’s cautiously slackened 
pace, though it was an old trick; and, 
finally, when actually within sight of the 
farm, he turned the horse about and 
headed for home again. He may have 
just recalled that the last time he visited 


the farm Anna had leaped out and opened 
the gate for him. 

As he drove into the barn at home, 
from the lane back of his premises, he 
was surprised to hear Anna’s piano. So 
surprised was he—with Mrs. Madison at 
the missionary meeting—that he left old 
Billy standing in the shafts and walked 
briskly to the house. He entered quietly, 
though not exactly on his toes, and 
paused at the sitting-room door. 

Lucy Madison, whom he had not heard 
play a note for over twenty years, sat at 
the piano. Before her was Anna’s favor- 
ite book of Nordica waltzes. Slowly, 
haltingly, with infinite pains, the long- 
disused fingers, fairly skilful before 
babies and household work had stiffened 
their joints, crept from key to key; and 
the familiar air which used to throb with 
life and joy under Anna’s lusty young 
hands floated waveringly forth. At the 
end of a few bars the player paused to 
wipe her streaming eyes. Then the mu- 
sic limped tremulously on, until the notes 
again blurred, swam, and danced, and 
the handkerchief again went up. 

Ferdinand did not tarry. With guilty 
stealth he slipped out through the gar- 
den, backed old Billy out of the barn as 
noiselessly as possible, and a second time 
started the astonished and indignant 
equine for the farm. The court-house 
clock was tolling six as he drove back 
into town. 

No confession was immediately forth- 
coming from either side. But after they 
had knelt in prayer on opposite sides of 
the bed, and composed their heads upon 
their respective pillows, Mrs. Madison 
made a clean breast of the afternoon. 
All their married lives long they had 
thus balanced accounts with their con- 
sciences and each other before they slept, 
until what was once a penance, and hard, 
became a lofty pleasure, and easy. After 
Ferdinand had related his doublings of 
the afternoon, sparing himself in nothing 
(although he could dimly see his wife’s 
smiling teeth), he added: 

“ Now, Lucy, if anybody outside should 
hear of this, what would they think of 
us? They’d call us a pair of old ninnies. 
And next Christmas, when the girls are 
all home, with their babies, we'll look 
back and call ourselves the same thing. 
Pshaw! Did you ever stop to think that 
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Annie’s only one hundred and seventy- 
five miles away? We could get her here 
in six hours, if we wanted her.” 

“You are right, my dear,” she answer- 
ed, quietly. “ Only—it isn’t the distance 
that makes her seem so far away to me. 
Somebody else has taken our place; and 
when she’s sick or in trouble now, she’ll 
go to him.” 

“T reckon she’d come to her mother 
yet if she was very sick or in much 
trouble,” he answered, confidently. 

“Tf she didn’t, I'd go to her.” said the 
little mother, with more spirit than she 
had shown for days. “I guess they 
wouldn’t lock me out.” 

“ No, I guess they wouldn’t,” said Fer- 
dinand, patting her cheek. “I don’t re- 
member that we ever locked your mother 
out. If I remember right, you were will- 
ing, when a certain important event was 
about to happen, to have her locked in.” 

“The poor little dear!” she whispered, 
solemnly. 

Ferdinand knew that it was not of her 
mother that she then thought and spoke, 
but of that first little visitor in the fam- 
ily, who had “tarried for so brief a time. 
That was thirty-five years before. 

Anna had not dismantled her room. 
Only her most treasured pictures, some 
bric-a-brac, and a little desk which had 
been consecrated by her love-letters to 
Frank were packed in a big box and 
shipped to her new home. She had laugh- 
ingly said that she wanted a nest of her 
own to come back to occasionally; but 
no one knew better than she the depress- 
ing effect which her stripped room would 
have on her mother after she was gone. 
As it was, Mrs. Madison had spent hours 
of melancholy pleasure in wandering 
about the deserted room, slipping out 
drawers with something like reverence, or 
sitting in the low rocking-chair which 
Anna had clung to from childhood with 
the tenacity characteristic of her affec- 
tions, or peeping into the glass which 
had reflected the darling girl’s flushed 
and happy face so many times as she 
dressed for some village festivity, or 
combed and plaited her splendid hair be- 
fore lying down to sleep. 

The day following the missionary meet- 
ing was divinely soft and beautiful—a 
day on which unhappiness would have 
been a double sin. Mrs. Madison knew 


from the kitchen just what a glorious 
flood of sunlight was pouring through 
Anna’s east windows. So after the break- 
fast things were put away, and Ferdinand 
had gone down town, she took her Bible 
and stole up stairs. A peace such as she 
had not known for many days seemed to 
have settled upon her during the night, 
like a dove. So she now stowed herself 
into the plain little chair in which Anna 
had always read, and opened the volume 
of Sacred Writ. 

After a little she arose and_ took 
from a shelf in the closet a large paste- 
board box full of dolls, from a shapeless 
rag scullion with inflamed eyes of red 
yarn to a great waxen-cheeked, flaxen- 
haired, scarlet - lipped queen with kid 
hands and feet. The mother knew the 
history of them all—the uncles and 
aunts, the birthdays and Christmases, 
which they memorialized. Their dress- 
stuffs, too, were almost an epitome of 
Anna’s own wardrobe during her doll 
days. She cried a little as the spectres 
of memory went trooping by; but it 
was not the acrid waters of grief this 
time which ran down her cheeks. She 
also kissed the little nigger baby which 
Anna used to eall her “heathren” and 
send to Sunday - school, with the white 
babies, to be converted. It seemed to 
Mrs. Madison that there yet lingered 
around that battered, much-kissed mouth 
some vagrant traces of wintergreen 
‘andy, quince preserves, and ginger- 
bread rabbits, of all of which the little 
missionary used to be dreadfully fond. 

“Tt was all very beautiful, and meat 
and drink for my soul,” she murmured, 
half aloud. “ But only because it fore- 
shadowed the real maternity which will 
now soon be hers, God willing. I would 
not have her go back—no, not a single 
hour — were she ever so willing. This 
room, sanctified to me as it is by remains 
of her blessed presence, was only a chrys- 
alis, after all, for her to grow safely to 
maturity in. She is now a woman, my 
mind tells me, though my, heart refuses 
to believe. She has stretched her wings 
and flown away—out into life, with its 
pleasures and pains, its responsibilities 
and rewards. I can call her back no more 
than I ean eall back the ages; but I 
would not if I could. O God, help me 
always to think of it thus!” 
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Our Tyrol and its Types 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


UR Tyrol—especially the Green 

Mountain portion of it—is peo- 

pled with queer characters. It is 
not a descent into slang to declare that 
the Vermont woods are full of human 
curios. The original heroic Yankee stock 
was sufficiently strong to bequeath in- 
tense individualism even to the weakest 
of its descendants, so that a “ crank” in 
those parts is more of a crank, and a loaf- 
er can loaf harder, than almost anywhere 
else that I have been. The most notable 
of the unconventionals in our Tyrol are 
naturally the brainy men and women 
who frankly. and openly defy publie opin- 
ion, which is here a very elastic, broad, 
and tolerant foree. It concedes to every 
one the right to 
his own opinions, 
or else merely lifts 
its shoulders and 
smiles, where a 
New Jersey pub- 
lie opinion would 
quarrel with the 
eccentrics, and a 
southern Indiana 
communal _ spirit 
would sentence 
them to tar and 
feathers. Some oj 
these intellectual 
originals live like 
monks and nuns; 
some paint their 
fences and slaugh- 
ter their pigs on 
Sundays; while 
others, declaring 
themselves athe- 
ists, Second Ad- 
ventists, or Bud- 
dhists, shine in 
their little com- 
munities as den- 
tists, doctors, pho- 
tographers, shop- 
keepers, ete. 
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The way in which they are regarded 
by their neighbors reminds me of an in- 
terview I once had with a kindly giant 
in the uniform of the London police. I 
found him listening to a curbstone orator 
who was savagely denouncing the British 
crown and royal family for allowing him 
to go without the luxuries of civilization 
after he had lost a leg in battle. 

“Why do you permit him to talk like 
that?” I asked. 

“ Ah well, you see, sir,” the blue-coated 
giant replied, “it pleases ’im, and it 
"arms nobody.” 

One of the originals I found last sum- 
mer was a spiritualist, who lives alone 
in a small mid-mountain village. This 

sect is sufficient- 
ly uumerous in 
those parts to 
hold camp-meet- 
ings and form 
many large cir- 
cles seattered all 
over the State. 
In this ease I] 
was attracted by 
the size and beau- 
ty of the man’s 
home and its sur- 
roundings. The 
house was a mod- 
ern mansion of 
the large villa 
type, shining with 
new paint = and 
crystal-clear win- 
dows, and pos- 
sessing a garden 
gorgeous’ with 
flowers. Any one 
would have sup- 
posed that a fam- 
ily inhabited the 
= place, and _ that 
a proud mother 
and her ambitious 
daughters kept it 
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in order. Yet it was tenanted solely by 
one man and his private circle of in- 
timate ghosts, and if the spirits did not 
perform the household duties in kitchen, 
laundry, and sleeping-rooms, it is cer- 
tain that he did the work himself, for 
no other atomy of flesh and blood went 
in or out of his home. 

This puts in mind another household, 
consisting of father, mother, and two 
daughters—a family bearing an old and 
honored name, and headed by a man oc- 
cupying a_ high 
place in profes- 


know. Well, this feller won’t allow his 
men to work Saturdays, and they con- 
sider it wicked to work Sundays, so none 
of ’em can do more’n five days’ work in 
a week.” 

When one considers what a field for 
character-sketching is here opened up to 
the novelist, one wishes either that Dick- 
ens had made its close acquaintance, 
or that such another student of the 
unconventional types of human folk 
would arise here and build up an Amer- 
ican wing of the 
great English- 





sional life. The 
drawing-room (in 
Vermontese “the 
settin’ - room”) 
was a museum 
of needle-work in 
the forms of em- 
broidery and wor- 
sted ornaments. 
I congratulated 
the elder daugh- 
ter upon her skill 
with her needles, 
and she _ replied: 
“T cannot even 
sew up a tear in a 
rag-bag. Father 
did all this.” 
Three miles 
from the hermit- 
age of the lone- 
ly spiritualist I 
found a summer 
hotel undergoing 
alterations that 








man’s gallery. 

A fairly nu- 
merous body of 
strange folk 
among our Amer- 
ican Tyrolians is 
what would else- 
where be ealled 
the “poor white” 
or the “white 
trash” element. 
These shiftless, 
lazy, drinking, 
ragged paupers 
are not as plenti- 
ful as they are in 
the next moun- 
tain ranges below 
Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, but they 
are as alike as 
two peas to their 
Southern congen- 
ers. Their “ clear- 


’ 


ings’ in the 








amounted almost 


woods are littered 


to rebuilding. “CELERY! CELERY!! CELERY!!!” with bottles, tin 


“Tt is late in 
the season to be 
reconstructing a summer hotel, isn’t 
it?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” was my driver’s reply, “and 
it ll be a great deal later before the job ’ll 
be finished. The carpenter who has the 
contract for makin’ them alterashins is 
a Sabbatarian. That’s a cur’us belief 
and takes its strongest hold on folks that 
ain’t over-energetic and ambitious, ’ecause 
it gives ’em two days to loaf, where 
other folks has one, and it’s impossible 
for a Sabbatarian to lose any of his loaf- 
in’-time by goin’ to church. Them folks 
make aout that Saturday is Sunday, you 








eans, wood chips, 

and the débris 
of their belongings, precisely as are 
those of the human wrecks stranded 
in the Allegheny and Blue Ridge ranges. 
Their cabins are similar in having 
no door-steps, clothes stuffed in where 
windows and door-panels have been 
broken, and slatternly dyspeptic wo- 
men screaming from the doorways at 
ragged and dirty children. This is a 
class that disgraces our nationality, yet 
gives little trouble, except te the select- 
men, who have to keep its members sup- 
plied with free medicines, coal, and 
groceries. The men of this order are for- 
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The troublesome class 
of our Tyrolian originals 
is that which is one de- 
gree higher than the poor 
white in the social seale. 
No one who has not 
travelled or lived in the 
mountain fastnesses of 
New England can have 
any idea of how abundant 
are these derelicts who 
overdo Americanism and 
caricature the equality 
they are forever boast- 
ing. The men and wo- 
men of the proud, hard- 
headed, dominating old 
stock will bear me out in 
this, for everywhere I 
went during a summer 
in the mountains it was 
the sterling, untainted 
Yankee element that 
pointed out to me the 
defects and follies of 
these neighbors, and la- 
mented their presence as 
a blot upon their wonder- 
fully fine commonwealth, 
and a bar to its pros- 
perity. These degenerate 
folk keep upon the tips 
of their tongues the 
phrase, “I am as good 
as you.” Their tone and 
manner suggest. that 
what they really mean is 
that they are superior be- 
ings. They are mainly 
as poor as Job’s turkeys, 
because they only work 
a little in the summer- 
time, at congenial and 
irregular work. They 
hibernate through each 
winter. They do a little 








*“YOU DON’T HAVE TO TAKE ‘EM” 


ever fishing, and the women rear ex- 
traordinary broods of children with as 
much zeal as if it depended solely upon 
them to defend New England against 
the threat of racial extinction by the 
French-Canadian invasion. 





carting, serve as guides 
to fishermen and hunters, 
work as extra grooms 
and drivers in the vil- 
lage livery-stables, do 
odd jobs for summer visitors, and too 
often depend on their women folk,—who 
prefer laundry-work above all else, be- 
cause they can perform it in their own 
ways in their own homes and at such 
times as the spirit moves them. They 
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salve their sensitive false pride by fre- 
quently declaring that they “do not have 
to work,” and they seldom agree to per- 
form any service without saying, “I 
guess I can ’commodate ye.” <A cow and 
some fowls and here and there a wreck 
of horseflesh (because no one ever walks 
in Vermont except the well-to-do city 
folks, who value the exercise)—these pos- 
sessions and more or less of a vegetable- 
garden are the main sources of income 
and the principal sinews by which the 
souls and bodies of these degenerates are 
held together. 

Upon a brilliant day I made my route 
by railway deeper and deeper into the 
softly carpeted but roofless chambers of 
our Tyrol, across the rich and alluring 
valley of Lake Champlain to that of the 
picturesque Otter Creek, partly along the 
old Iroquois trail. Everywhere Nature, 
hurrying at me as the cars sped forward, 
threw her largess in my path. This took 
the forms of rich fields of yellowing grass, 
of daisy-whitened road-sides, and bluey 
hills checkered with soft feathery groves 
and fields of grain and pasture. So 
drenched with the scent of clover was 
the air that I experienced the sensation 
of eating honey, bodiless and intangible, 
yet of full strength. So abundant was 
the clover that it streaked and splotched 
the meadows as with some such diluted 
form of blood as fishes possess. Most of 
it was red, much was pink or white, but 
some was indisputably blue. Clover, 
daisies, hedges that were miles-long bou- 
quets of wild flowers, woods so thick as 
to look at a distance like beds of moss, 
and the green or purpling hills were the 
chief ornaments of our Tyrol. 

Leaving the steam-cars, and pushing 
forward to an inn where a carriage was 
to take me to the interior fastnesses, I 
dawdled along the reddish-yellow road, 
and drank in with eyes and nose and 
mouth the scenie and the scented charms 
of our bountiful mother, Nature. A teem- 
ing vegetable-garden lay beside the road, 
and two or three men labored in it with 
spades and hoes. Among the garden 
growths was one that I did not recognize. 

“Can you tell me what vegetable this 
is, please?” I asked of the man nearest 
to me. cS 

“Eh?” he asked, straightening up and 
resting upon his hoe. 


“What vegetable is that planted in 
those long hillocks ?” 

“Celery! cetery!! CELERY!!!” the 
man. yelled, as if he was demented. Then 
he paused to look at his fellows and make 
certain of their grinning admiration. 
Then he roared again: “CELERY! 
Naow dew yew know the name on’t?” 
At this all three degenerates laughed 
very loudly, but their laughter was forced, 
and intended to be insulting. 

In Venice I have a friend who declares 
that when he is rudely treated he feels 
only sorrow for the offender, never anger, 
because the offender has degraded him- 
self and exposed his bad breeding without 
in any wise injuring any one but himself. 
At times I have forgotten this phi- 
losopher’s wisdom and lowered myself to 
quarrel] with the vulgar, but on this ocea- 
sion I remembered the philosophy—and 
myself. Alas! though, the scent of the 
clover had gone ou of the air, the beau- 
ties of Dame Nature’s face had dimmed. 
There rang from molecule to molecule 
through my blood, as electricity leaps 
along the particles of a metal wire, the 
hoarse, barbaric, brutal ery of “celery! 
Naow dew yew know?” 

Then followed weekfuls of days in the 
mountains, when the prodigious delight 
of bare existence crowded the utmost 
crannies of one’s mind, and all memory 
of evil was out of hailing, along with the 
dirt and noise and shabbiness of New 
York. Here the billows of the earth were 
soft, luxurious bosoms over which nature 
had drawn rich clothes of green velvet, 
asserting a wanton’s pretence of modesty, 
which, after all, left nothing unrevealed. 
From these firm breasts, the roundest 
and richest in apparelling that I have 
ever seen, there flowed many a score of 
streams to feed the lakes and ponds that 
here are scattered at high altitudes— 
flashing hand-glasses of the hills at noon, 
turquoises in the mornings and evenings, 
and always rich body ornaments of our 
beautiful, prodigal mother, Earth. The 
roads, like yellow borders, wound around 
the edges of the hills, now cutting tunnels 
in the dark, cool woods, then leaping into 
the blaze of day to twist along the slop- 
ing edges of farm-checkered valleys, be- 
tween thickets of wild flowers so rich and 
rampent as to be almost noisy with color 
and violent with abundance. Leaping 
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with silvery music to meet and cross the 
highways came chattering brooks and 
purring rills, lapping and licking their 
stony beds as if they were tongues of 
fluid erystal. And crossing these were 
farm paths and wagon trails, mere seed- 
lings of thoroughfares that were most 
distinet overhead where the plumes of 
the forests were parted and the vault of 
heaven shone, a colorless vivid space like 
air aflame. 

By the lakes and upon eleared emi- 
neneces and shoulders of the hills were 
the boxlike summer hotels, which point 
prophetically to the resurrection of this 
side-tracked land, now to become a peer- 
less loafing-place for the spent millions 
of the cities and the tired ten thousand 
of society. Wherever these hotels stood, 
like dominoes upon green tables, were 
seen maidens in summer frocks and men 
in eolored shirts, armed with fishing-rods 
and the toy tools of golf and tennis. But 
that one missed the way-side crosses and 
images of the Virgin and the little 
chapels perched high upon the hills, the 
resemblance to Francis Joseph’s holiday 
land would have been complete. Amid 
such scenes I encountered another of 
those bogus aristocrats. He had been 
sent for to drive me to Lake Dunmore 
from the inn at Brandon, the most beau- 
tiful village I have seen in all my travels. 
He came in, reeking of the stable, to 
ask, “Is there a feller here that wants 
to go to the lake?” Having me pointed 
out, and hearing that I had yet to pay 
my reckoning and pack my bag, he said, 
“See here; I don’t hev to drive for no 
hotel, and I'll let you know if you hain’t 
in my wagon inside er three minutes, 
yer can’t ride with me.” 

Again, at Lake Dunmore, I once com- 
plained that a rowboat I hired by the 
week was often too wet and dirty to be 
used hy the ladies in my party. “ Well,” 
said the young “free and equal” in 
charge of the boats, after looking me over 
superciliously, “if you don’t like the way 
I keep the boats, you don’t have to take 
em.” 

At another place in the opulent Cham- 
plain Valley, where rich New-Yorkers are 
tardily discovering sites for summer pal- 
aces, a representative Tyrolian who took 
in washing used to come to the rooms 
of her customers, deliver their linen, and 


exclaim, “Oh dear, Ill be glad when 
this is over.” Yet she knew that when 
her meagre income of from three to five 
dollars a week from this source should 
end she would have nothing to keep her 
through the long and stern winter ex- 
cept her savings and the produce of her 
single cow. Her husband was a mere 
outside ornament, given to lounging in 
the sun like a gargoyle on a church wall. 
Both accepted what they chose of any 
work thrown in their way with the moun- 
tain formula, “ I’ll see if I can make aout 
to ’commodate ye.” The husband got a 
job at wood-cutting last year, whereat 
he was to cut and eart fire-wood at a 
dollar and a half a load. He had all 
autumn in which to do the work, yet he 
farmed it out to one of his energetic and 
well-to-do neighbors of the best New Eng- 
land stock, giving him half his pay, and 
taking the other half for carting the 
wood after the other man had loaded it 
on the wagon. 

These anecdotes smack resinously of 
the “ cracker belt ” down South, yet they 
are true Vermontese, and are typical of 
the ways of the decaying element of the 
population. What the outlook for these 
persons is does not matter, but the near 
future of their State brightens visibly. 
The cheap and thorough telephone ser- 
vice which keeps the farm-boy in close 
touch and ready communication with all 
his young neighbors, the rural delivery 
system of the post-office which brings his 
letters promptly to the wooden box set 
upon a post by the road-side before his 
home, and the downpour of ready money 
brought by the swelling tide of summer 
holiday folk are all combining to keep at 
home those boys and girls of the good 
old stock whose older brothers and uncles 
and aunts planned careers in the West 
and in the large cities. 

The rebellion against work by those 
who are the natural and proper persons 
to perform it, but who are drunk upon 
fermented democracy, makes room for a 
host of college boys and girls and school- 
teachers who have rushed into the open- 
ing. Thus you see the astonishing spec- 
tacle of well-born, proud, and ambitious 
folk forming the corps of workers at 
every summer hotel in the Green Moun- 
tains. They are never chambermaids, 
seullions, or cooks’ assistants, but serve 
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as waitresses, bell-boys, marketmen, head 
waiters, billiard-markers, pianists, clerks, 
and the like. They are as welcome as 
gold, for the State could not cater to 
its holiday population without them. 
Of what quality is this 
amateur service? What 
are their relations with 
the summer visitors who 
demand thorough service, 
and who admit that these 
servants are their own 
equals only so long as the 
claim is not asserted? 
These are the questions 
one tries to have answered 
as soon as he discovers 
that the teacher of a dis- 
trict school is his waitress, 
and that it jis a Harvard 
student who brings him 
his ice-water and his daily 
newspapers. The result of 
a summer’s study of the 
subject leaves one both 
proud of and sorry for 
these earnest boys and 
girls. There must be good 
stuff in a youth who will, 
if necessary, do what he 
feels beneath him in order 
to fit himself for a coveted 
future. The pity is that, 
in the complex life of to- 
day, a servant must be as 
earnest as a great mer- 
chant in his pursuits, and 
to be earnest as a servant 
requires complete submis- 
sion to one’s lot and stern 
rivalry with those who 
aim at nothing higher. 
To be a waiter with a sense 
of shame or a demand for 
deference to your higher 
aspirations is to tread a 
rocky path beset with 
thorns. 
The college-student and 
school - teacher servants 
quickly make the summer 
loiterer in New England feel that he must 
not expect all that he pays for. The latter- 
day Yankee in an apron or brass-buttoned 
uniform does not meekly accept criti- 
cism, no matter how just. He and she 
show no patience with those whims and 





eccentricities of taste and manners which 
we, who are demoralized by cringing ser- 
vants at home, would fain exhibit even 
if they are charged in the bill. In a 
word, you must take your amateur waiter 
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as nature delivers him, and your eggs 
cold and your napkin wet, if your demo- 
crat so elects. 

The Vermont teacher who waited upon 
me for a month, and the other teachers and * 
students who served me when I travelled, 
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were only paid three dollars a week, and 
their season for work is but four to six 
weeks a year. In many cases these am- 
bitious girls were housed as badly as any 
servants ever are, and in some places 
were obliged to share their lives with 
professional 
servant - girls 
brought from 
the cities to 
fill places more 
numerous than 
were the school- 















teachers who 
were willing to 
take them. The 
type of the 
New England 
hotel servant is 
not at all a 
high one, so 
that language, 
habits, and as- 
sociations 
shocking, if 
not demoraliz- 
ing, to the 
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nicer girls became familiar to them. In 
only one resort was there any grading 
of the waitresses, and this was, in one 
sense, amusing. Two Boston girls, a 
cloak-model and a choir-singer, formed 
the “ aristocracy,” and had rooms in the 
hotel; the country schoolmarms were 
lodged in the better one of two servants’ 
cottages, and the rough and rugged “ pro- 
fessionals” were housed in the other 
cottage. Everywhere the majority of the 
amateur servants were of a parentage 





newer to this country than what we eall 
the original Yankee families. 

All the waitresses led lives wholly apart 
from the persons they served. Though it 
was a usage which came slowly and with 
some pain, one grew accustomed to seeing 
them huddled out on the lawns listening 
to the orchestras in the parlors, or watch- 
ing the summer visitors as they danced 
in the ball-rooms. One grew used to see- 
ing them select a distant stone-strewn 
cove to go in bathing, far from the in- 
viting beach that was for the visitors. 
Sometimes their friends and _ relatives 
came in carriages to visit them, and fre- 
quently the girls and boys went to near- 
by neighborhood resorts to dance with 
their friends—till after daylight, in coun- 
try fashion. 

When one hotel in our Tyrol was just 
opened and not above six visitors had 
arrived, a young girl boarder from New 
York drifted into the desolate ball-room, 
where only the musicians (one of whom 
was a Harvard student) were to be seen. 
There followed her a young gentleman, 
who asked the honor of a dance with her. 
Her face paled, she straightened her 
shoulders, she murmured a soft and kind- 
ly phrased refusal—and then she ran to 
her mother. 

“ Oh, what do you think?” she exclaim- 
ed. “TI have been asked for a dance by 
the head waiter!” 

“He is a boy of good family and 
excellent habits,” said the mother. “ His 
brothers are highly successful men in 
New York and Chicago, and he is pay- 
ing his way through Yale College by 
working at whatever he can find to do. 
I have heard all about him from the 
hotel proprietor. He will not intrude 
upon the amusements of the visitors, once 
the hotel is filled. It was because no one 
is here, and perhaps because he thought 
you were anxious to dance, that he pre- 
sumed to ask you to be his partner.” 

In all this the elder lady spoke the 
truth. The student bore himself, as his 
face and good old Puritan name suggest- 
ed, like a gently bred young man. When 
his work demanded it he gave it all 
his attention. He held aloof from the 
visitors after they began to arrive in 
numbers, and at the end of the season 
he had won the respect and admiration 
of all who knew him, 





























The Failure 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


ATHARINE ASHE came into the 
kK library with the slow step that 

matched her smile. There was a 
certain weariness in both this morning 
that made them strangely similar. She 
took the great cluster of chrysanthemums 
Peggie Sterling put into her arms, and 
kissed her friend lightly above their yel- 
low puffs. 

“How clever of you to remember my 
birthday, Peggie,” she said. 

Mrs. Sterling laughed. “It’s a de- 
light to give you a present, Katharine,” 
she said. “You have such a _ perfectly 
original way of being pleased.” 

Mrs. Ashe looked into the younger wo- 
man’s face admiringly. “How pretty 
and fresh you look this morning, Peggie,” 
she said. “Those furs suit you. Take 
them off and lunch with me, won’t you? 
It’s a sad thing to be forty-two and have 
to lunch alone on one and the same day. 
And besides, I need a chat with you. I 
have been counting up the things I have 
lost in the last year, this morning, and my 
sense of humor is among them.” 

“Very careless of you,” commented 
Mrs. Sterling. 

She drew the long pins from her hat 
and tossed the hat itself after her furs. 

“Of course I'll lunch with you. Noth- 
ing is wrong, is there, Katharine? You 
do look a bit fagged this morning.” She 
drew her chair beside Mrs. Ashe and 
put her hand affectionately over the old- 
er woman’s. “Tf it’s because you hap- 
pen to be a year older than you were 
yesterday,” she said, “let me comfort you 
with the heretofore unuttered remark 
that you don’t look it.” 

“Oh, it’s not the years in themselves,” 
said Mrs. Ashe. “It’s only—well,”—she 
hesitated a moment, then went on, im- 
pulsively,—“ that they ought to stand for 
something more than they do. Peggie, 
the fact is that I’m a failure—a living 
failure. Here am I with forty some years 
to my discredit. and with Heaven knows 





how much hard work behind me, and 
without one success in my life that I can 
point to.” She laughed mirthlessly, half 
at herself, half at the sight of her friend’s 
puzzled face. “I hate to look at the 
mess I’ve made. There was my bedlam- 
ite’s dream of a literary career; my first 
failure—a novel that limped about from 
one publisher to another, and would have 
been limping yet if I hadn’t cremated it. 
It was Anthony Poole that started me on 
that. He seemed to be surer of me than 
of himself, and see where he is now! His 
works have made him more of an idol 
than a celebrity, and look at the odds 
against him! A consumptive, who has to 
stay in a certain spot to breathe. Per- 
sonally I haven’t heard from Anthony 
in years. Another little failure to keep 
a friend, you notice.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Mrs. Sterling. 
“He’s just as much to blame for that 
as you are, isn’t he? And if anybody 
wants to know what sort of a friend you 
are, send them to me. You’re in a most 
ridiculous mood, Kittie. You’re not well. 
You want to be stayed with calomel and 
comforted with quinine. Say that you 
failed at being an author; and a good 
thing, too—you can’t be everything. Most 
people would think it happiness enough 
to be the wife of one millionaire and the 
mother of another—or would you call 
Muriel a millionairess, since she mar- 
ried Travers?” 

Katharine Ashe’s smile held more of 
eynicism than sadness. “If you mean 
that to be comforting, Peggie,” she said, 
“you’ve blundered beautifully. As a wife 
and a mother, my dear, I am the most 
glorious failure of all. I’m like a bit of 
familiar furniture in Richard’s house— 
only to be thought about when I’m missed 
from a certain place. I may not have 
hindered him in his life—he has never 





stumbled over me, as it were,—but I have 
certainly never helped him. He is ab- 
solutely sufficient to himself. I married 
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him because I labored under the delusion 
that I was necessary to him, that I could 
fall in love with him by degrees—a sen- 
sible idea peculiar to twenty. I have 
not only failed to do that, but I have 
failed to keep his affection for me.” 

“ At any rate, Kittie,” said her friend, 
“you have Muriel. You have the satis- 
faction of knowing that she is the hand- 
somest and wealthiest young matron in 
New York. You’ve made a howling suc- 
cess there, at any rate. Not a matron 
in New York but would pay you to know 
how it was done.” 

“T would have to send them to Muriel,” 
said Katharine. “ We live in an age 
when our daughters teach their grand- 
mothers, Tell the truth, Peggie; you 
know very well that you can’t congratu- 
late me on having a dissipated, middle- 
aged roué for a son-in-law. I don’t know 
whether to consider Muriel’s marriage a 
comedy or a tragedy. It’s Romeo and 
Juliet read backwards like a_ witch’s 
prayer. If ever a woman failed glorious- 
ly as a mother, I have. You’ve been good 
to listen, Peggie, and you’re never in the 
least sorry for one, which is the reason 
I tell you all my woes.” 

Peggie laughed. “That little speech 
about my not being sorry, Kittie, was 
very clever,” she said. “It means that 
I am to make no comments. Very well, 
my dear, I won’t. And after lunch we'll 
have a drive in the Park.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Ashe. “I am to meet 
Muriel at the Waldorf for tea,—at least 
she said that if she could manage it, she 
would be there at four. She had no doubt 
whatever about my management. By-the- 
way, she sent me Anthony Poole’s new 
book this morning. I suppose that is the 
reason I have been thinking of him all 
day. I dare say he doesn’t know whether 
I am alive or dead, much less that my 
married daughter is sending his books 
to me.” 

The butler drew aside the heavy por- 
tiéres. “Luncheon is served, madam,” 
he said. 

As Katharine Ashe drove down the 
Avenue she wondered resentfully why she 
had allowed her gray, morning mood to 
get the better of her. Even the hour of 
gay gossip at her luncheon table had fail- 
ed to restore her to her normal poise. 

As she left her carriage a stout lady 


making a squirrel-like exit through the 
revolving door of the hotel caught at 
Katharine’s arm. 

“ Mark my words, Katharine Ashe,” she 
gasped, “ these doors will be the death of 
me yet. Most opportune that you were 
on the spot to stop me. How do you do? 
I just left Muriel—or rather, she just left 
me. Said she’d waited for you a half- 
hour and couldn’t stop any longer. I 
was to tell you to meet her at Eugénie’s 
at five. By-the-way, there’s an old friend 
of yours in there—or at least Muriel said 
so—Anthony Poole. We recognized him 
from his pictures, and everybody’s gaping 
at him. They say he’s half dead with 
consumption, and he looks it. Well, good- 
by. Mind the door. Five o’clock, at 
Eugénie’s.” 

She puffed heavily into her carriage, 
with a series of crimson nods. 

Katharine stood a moment in silence. 
Anthony Poole! It seemed as though her 
persistent thought of him this day had 
brought him physically into the radius 
of her life. She had not thought of him 
as much in years. Some twenty-two win- 
ters ago she had seen a great deal of him; 
they had become dangerously near being 
something more than friends. She real- 
ized, with a sudden sense of shame, that 
the memory of the man had only been 
kept alive in her by the fact of his be- 
coming a celebrity. He had not even 
that vain excuse for remembering her. 

She nodded to several acquaintances in 
the tea-room, her eyes on the alert for 
the sight of Poole’s face. 

As it happened, the man saw her first. 
He broke off the conversation he was 
holding with a casual admirer and hur- 
ried to her side with outstretched hands. 

“Katharine Ashe!” he said. “And 
trying to cut me, after all these years— 
a contemptible thing to do.” 

The soft, drawling voice, with its cyn- 
ical cadences, was as unchanged as the 
man himself was altered. If he had not 
spoken, she thought, she would never have 
known him. 

She left her hand in his a second. His 
greeting had created a momentary resur- 
rection of her old liking. 

“Out you?” she said. “TI really was 
looking for you, Anthony. The city is 
ringing with the news of your arrival. 
You’ve nothing on han? for the next 
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half-hour, have you? No; then let us go 
to that little table there in the corner 
and talk twenty-two years’ worth of talk. 
You really owe me an apology for never 
telling me how clever you were, in the 
old days. What are you doing in New 
York? IT thought—I understood—” She 
interrupted herself abruptly, with a fierce 
blush at her tactlessness. 

Poole laughed. “ You thought I eould 
only live on the top of a mountain in 
Arizona, Katharine. Between ourselves, 
I believe that is the only way I can, but 
the brotherhood of stars gets a bit mo- 
notonous after some five years. You see 
before you a rank plagiarist. Not being 
content with merely admiring the author 
of St. Ives and cribbing from him on all 
occasions, I’ve imitated him to the extent 
of having little or no lungs and follow- 
ing his footsteps over the world. At least 
I’m about to. I’m off for the Hawaiian 
Islands next week.” 

The waiter came between their eyes 
with the pot of tea Katharine had or- 
dered. There was a moment’s silence 
as she poured the tea and handed Poole 
his cup. 

“This seems a very natural thing to 
do, Anthony,” she laughed. “If you re- 
member, the last time I saw you I gave 
you a cup of tea. I was a brand-new 
bride at a brand-new tea table, and it 
was my first day at home. You drank 
the tea and said ‘good-by’ quite as 
though you were only going around the 
corner and expected to see me the next 
day, and, behold! twenty-two years after, 
I see you again for the first time, and 
promptly give vou another cup. I hope 
it suits you.” 

The broad lines of humor about Poole’s 
mouth deepened. “That speech is de- 
lightfully characteristic, Katharine,” he 
said. “You always neglected the big 
things for the little ones. Here I am 
panting to ask you a thousand personal 
questions and answer just as many, and 
you insist upon talking about tea. I’m 
not at all interested in the subject. We're 
going to talk about you instead. Do you 
know you haven’t changed a particle ?—a 

‘trite remark that for once in a lifetime 
happens to be true. Your eyes are just 
as blue and your hair is just as brown, 
and your laugh as young, and I’ve come 
back merely a cough covered with a 


few garments to tell you so. How do 
you do it, Katharine? It’s almost in- 
decent, and you forty-two years old this 
very day.” 

Katharine’s laugh broke in sheer 
amazement. 

“Tow in the world, Anthony, did you 
know that?” she demanded. 

“T have a good memory,” he said, 
“and I’m exceedingly clever at remem- 
bering dates. You have no idea how 
I’m despised for it. Well, and how has 
the world gone with you, Katharine? 
Do you still think life is a perpetual pic- 
nie gotten up for the benefit of mankind 
—you used to? You were the happiest 
thing under the blue heavens. Is Ashe 
still the Colossus that strode above us 
petty men ?” 

“Richard is just the same,” she told 
him. “ Only he’s grown ridiculously rich; 
and I have a daughter, Anthony, and- 
ch yes, a son-in-law. He is so recent, how- 
ever, that I almost forgot him. There’s 
really nothing at all to tell about me. I 
have my gray days and my gay days, and 
my world wags on as usual. It’s your 
turn now. Tell me all about yourself. 
Isn’t it nice to be famous? Really you’re 
a household word in New York. Tell me 
all about that queer little place in the 
mountains, and how in the world you 
manage to know as much about men and 
women as you do. What has life done 
for you, Anthony? I mean the sort of 
life the newspapers fail to get hold of.” 

Poole shrugged his shoulders. 


“* Troubles and trials a-many have proved 
me; 
One or two women—God bless them!— 
have fooled me,’ ” 


he paraphrased. “ It’s all told in that.” 

“You might have quoted correctly,” 
she said. “I dare say more women 
than one or two have loved you. I’m 
sorry that you’re just too modest to 
be interesting.” 

“And yet,” said Poole, “why should 
you suspect other women of doing what 
you couldn’t do yourself? And you 
couldn’t love me, could you, Katharine? 
You don’t mind my saying this after 
all these years, do you? You were al- 
ways a delightfully natural person.” 

Katharine smiled at him over her 
empty cup. “ Why should I mind, An- 
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thony?” she said, frankly. “It’s like 
speaking of two dead people to talk of 
us as we were then. No, I ecouldn’t love 
you. I used to wonder why, but I couldn’t 
dream myself into it. A hopeless state 
of affairs with a girl. I really felt quite 
ashamed of myself at the time.” 

She nodded to the waiter, who ap- 
proached and cleared the table. Poole 
smiled his lazy smile as the man dis- 
appeared. 

“A mere subterfuge, Katharine,” he 
said. “ You only did that to give your- 
self time to remember. Confess now that 
you have quite forgotten that I laid my- 
self and my worldly goods—I think they 
consisted of two unpublished manuscripts 
at the time—at your feet, and that you 
would have none of the three of us.” 

Katharine blushed frankly. “ A bit of 
boyish nonsense,” she said. “ You should 
be glad I had forgotten. I wonder that 
you ean recall it, Anthony.” 

Poole answered her smile gravely. 
“Of course it was just as well that you 
were obdurate,” he said. “ But naturally 
I didn’t know in those days that in time 
I was destined to become three-quarters 
cough and one-quarter man. The gro- 
tesque part of it all is, Katharine, that 
the whole thing seems so little to you. 
Did it ever oceur to you what a won- 
derful thing a man’s love for a_ wo- 
man is? <A love that doesn’t demand, 
that doesn’t have to feed from some- 
body else’s to live, but that exists by 
its own glorious strength and _ power, 
that is marvellous enough to be sufficient 
to itself. Any man ean fee] it, but only 
one woman in a thousand ean inspire it, 
and that woman is a very wonderful 
person, Katharine,—a person raised some 
degrees higher than the angels by the 
very fact that she is unconsciously able 
to give a man what all the angels in hea- 
ven cannot.” 

He smiled gently in her puzzled eyes. 

“Of course you don’t understand me, 
Katharine,” he said. “I knew you 
wouldn’t at first, but I’ve come a great 
many miles to make you understand. 
Perhaps you won’t even care when you 
do, but it’s just a debt I can’t die and 
leave unpaid, this telling you. T owe it, 
you see, whether you acknowledge it or 
not, and because I can’t encumber the 
earth very much longer, I’ve come to 


have it out with you. I’m like that un- 
pleasant person in Les Noyades who in- 
sisted upon being heard: ‘ Bear with me 
surely; I am but dead.’” He finished 
with the old quizzical smile, 

“But,” Katharine stammered, “ oh, 
Anthony, surely you cannot mean me! 
I don’t deserve it—I never dreamed of 
such a thing. Why, before I met you 
to-day I was thinking how awkward it 
would be if I had to introduce myself to 
you. I searcely expected you to remem- 
ber me.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” said Poole. “ You 
had no reason to expect anything else, 
Katharine. I flatter myself to that ex- 
tent. I don’t want you to think that it’s 
entirely the fact of your being another 
man’s wife that has kept me from bother- 
ing you. It was just the fact that you 
were absolutely unable to eare for me 
that put the space of heaven and earth 
between us. You asked me awhile ago 
why I came to New York. Did I tell 
you a wild tale about my publishers? 
No? Well, ve told it to every one 
else. Great heavens, as though a dying 
man would bother his head _ with 
them! It does seem rather an insane 
thing to do to come here from the 
West, when I have to go back the breadth 
of the continent to ship to Hawaii, but 
I had to get rid of the debt I spoke 
of. Do you understand, Katharine ?— 
I am here simply and solely to have 
this talk with you, and having had it, I 
shall depart in peace. It was a bit of 
great good luck your coming in here this 
afternoon. I imagined I might have to 
wait a day or so before you could see me.” 

Katharine stared at him incredulously. 
“You really mean,” she said, “that you 
came here just to see me? Oh, An- 
thony, I can’t believe you. I don’t want 
to believe it—I’m so horribly unworthy 
of it all.” 

Poole’s slow smile soothed her agita- 
tion. “My dear,” he said, “if you’re 
going to be ashamed simply because you 
had forgotten me, you will make me hor- 
ribly uncomfortable, because I never ex- 
pected you to do anything else. It is 
enough to know that I could never for- 
get you. Can’t you understand, Kath- 
arine? If you had married a dozen times— 
hyperbole is my vice, my erities tell me— 
and had fallen in love with any number 
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of men, it would have made no difference 
in my feeling for you. | express myself 
badly, my dear. I can’t make you know 
just how much you have done for me 
It’s something a bit beyond expression.” 

Katharine’s agitation took refuge in 
flippaney. “Oh yes,” she said, “1 have 
done a great deal, Anthony. I am giving 
up an engagement to meet my daughter 
at her milliner’s at this moment, and I 
shall probably miss the first act of 
Lohengrin to-night. Forgive me; I don’t 
mean to be silly, but I don’t deserve to 
have you talk to me like this. If you 
knew me, really knew me, you couldn’t.” 

“Oh, I know you, Katharine,” he said. 
‘T know you better than any one else 
in the world can even hope to know you, 
and the mere fact has made me blessed 
among my peers. Think what you have 
done for me! T was a mere animal when 
I met you, and you gave me a soul—a 
clever bit of mechanism,—and you gave 
me a heart and a brain. Such as I am, 
my dear, aside from this pitiful body of 
mine, I am your creation. You have to 
be responsible for me, whether you like 
it or not.” 

Katharine smiled bitterly. “ You don’t 
know what you are saying, Anthony,” she 
said. “Why, only this morning I real- 
ized what manner of woman I am. A 
failure I called myself, and I was quite 
right. I have failed in every work God 
has given me to do, as lover, as wife, as 
mother. Oh,”’—she leaned suddenly tow- 
ard him, a blur of tears in her eyes,— if 
I eould believe you, do you know what 
it would mean to me? New life—noth- 
ing in the world could ever humiliate me 
again with such a glorious pride to sus- 
tain me.” 

“ Katharine,” he said, “they call me 
a successful man. People are good 
enough to say that my books have done 
some little good in the world. Well, if 
you are a failure, they are too, for they 
are all yours, every one of them. T have 
never written a line that you have not 
inspired. I have never taken a pen in 
my hand but the thought of you has 
given it strength. What praise they have 
gained, by every right in the world belongs 
to you. You see what T am thinking, per- 
haps. You gave me the gift of life. Be- 
cause you made it possible for me to love 
you, I have walked with a splendor in 





my life like the sun in the heavens. But 
for you I would never have known how 
beautiful a thing pain is or what joy 
might be. There is no other woman in 
the world who could have done this—for 
me, you understand. Why, Katharine, 
you have helped me to keep on living at 
times when it would have been much 
easier to let life go, and some day you 
are going to help me die. Do you won- 
der that I have come to thank you for 
all this?” His long, wasted fingers rested 
a moment on her gloved hand. “ Believe 
me, I have only rendered unto Cvsar, 
my dear.” 

Katharine broke the moment’s silence 
that followed. Because the greatest 
words were inadequate, she spoke simply. 

“But as for me,” she said, “how do 
you think I may ever thank you? An- 
thony, I called myself a failure. IT am 
the most gloriously successful woman in 
the world. Perhaps God means that some 
of us should only build in dreams; but 
when we wake, the reality is there, and 
one is none the less happy, none the less 
proud. It would be injustice to one’s 
handiwork to be anything else.” 

The tables about them were filling 
rapidly. An orchestra somewhere began 
to play. Katharine started. Life’s ecom- 
monplaces jarred her from the heights. 

“Tt is later than I thought,” she said. 
“Will you take me to my earriage, An- 
thony ?” 

They stood a moment on the pavement, 
jostled by the hurrying crowd. The city 
lights flashed about them. Carriages 
passed and repassed. Katharine’s horses 
fretted and stamped at the curb. She 
turned to Poole with a sudden realization 
of what this parting meant. 

“ Am T not to see you again, Anthony?” 
she said. 

“T leave here to-night.” he told her. 
“T have aecomplished allt T came for, 
Katharine.” : 

“But when you come back?” she fal- 
tered. 

“T shall not come back,” he said. 


As her horses plunged toward the Ave- 
nue her last look at him found him still 
with the kindly, quizzical smile on his 
lips. She closed her eyes to hold the re- 
flection there, and when she opened them 
a glorious content shone in its place. 





America the Cradle of Asia 


BY STEWART CULIN 


Curator American Section Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania 


ITE idea that America is a new 
world, not only from the view-point 
of European discovery, but actual- 
ly, se far as concerns its inhabitants and 
their civilization, is one that has been 
accepted almost without question. It is, 
indeed, a fundamental notion, having 
back of it all the impetus of religious 
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FiG. 1.—KOREAN CARDS, OR “PLAYING ARROWS” 


From specimens in the Museum of Science and Art, 
University of Pennsylvania 


sentiment and historic tradition.  <Al- 
most from the period of discovery, 
learned writers have endeavored to con- 
firm the theory of an Asiatie immigra- 
tion, adducing the resemblance of the 
arts, religions, and symbolism, and the 
supposed identities of the language and 
physical types of the Indian with those 
of the inhabitants of Asia. 

Preoccupied with the notion that Amer- 
ica is the new world, they have seemingly 
lost sight of the fact that these resem- 
blances offer quite as good proof of Amer- 
ican intercourse with Asia as they do of 
an Asiatie invasion of our continent. 

In a paper “On various supposed re- 
lations between the American and Asiatic 
races” read by the late Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton before the International Con- 
gress of Anthropology in 1893, after re- 
viewing some of the more reckless state- 
ments which have been made as to the 
analogies between the Eskimoan and 
Ural-Altaic tongues, and as to the tra- 
ditions of civilized people of America 
reporting that they came from Asia, he 
says: “ But the inner stronghold of those 
who defended the Asiatie origin of Mex- 
ican and Central-American civilization 
is, I am well aware, defended by no such 
feeble outposts as these, but by a triple 
line of entrenchment, consisting respect- 
ively of the Mexican calendar, the game 
of Patolli, and the presence of Asiatic 
jade in America.” In conelusion, he de- 
clares that “up to the present time there 
has not been shown a single dialect, not 
an art or an institution, not a myth or 
religious rite, not a domesticated plant or 
animal, not a tool, weapon, game, or sym- 
bol, in use in America at the time of 
the discovery, which had been previously 
imported from Asia, or from any other 
continent of the old world.” 

I have quoted the above extract at 
length as a comprehensive expression of 
the opinion to which the more consider- 
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able part of the 
students of Amer- 
ican antiquities 
have eome at last. 
Without all going 
as far as Dr. 
Brinton in claim- 
ing absolutely 
that the Ameri- 
can culture must 
have sprung from 
the soil of this 
continent, the 
more serious have 
abandoned the 
search for Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, 
or Chinese in- 


fluences underly- FIG. 2,—KOREANS OF TO-DAY PLA\ING THE GAME 
j * FIGHTING ARROWS" WITH CARDS 


ing the ancient 
civilization of 
America as profit- 
less and vain. 

At the same time there remain to be 
explained the curious and_ bewildering 
similarities between the culture of the 
two continents. Many of them may 
be referred to the universal sameness 
of man’s physical and intellectual neces- 
sities; and others, more intricate, may 
be dismissed by the aid of some such 
theory of psychological identity as was 
found convenient by Dr. Brinton. But 
there are other parallels which even 
the most devoted advocate of the theory 
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From a painting made by a Korean artist 





of independent 
origin cannot ig- 
nore — parallels 
which cause one 
who rejected the 
Asiatic theory of 
American origins 
to exelaim that 
“man is what he 
is, in spite of, 
rather than on ae- 
count of, his en- 
vironment.” 

We find upon 
the Western con- 
tinent things not 
only similar to 
those of Asia, but 
precisely identical 
with them; things 
not only the same 
in form and use, 
but in source and 
development as well, and at the same 
time so empirical and complex that no 
theory of their having been produced 
independently under like conditions, of 
their being the products of a similar 
vet independent creative impulse, seems 
longer tenable. 

If we reject the theory of Asiatic ori- 
gin, there are two explanations open to 
us: First, that at one period of man’s 
history he had certain ideas in common 
on both continents; that his customs 
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FiG. 3.--CARVED HAIDAH GAMBLING-STICKS 


Photographed from sticks found in Queen Charlotte Island, B. C., now in the National Museum at Washington 
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were fundamentally the same and knew 
no geographical boundaries. Second, that 
these identical customs originated in 
America, and were disseminated thence 
over the world: that the American eul- 
ture, no longer to be regarded as sterile 
and unproductive, must be given its due 
place among the influences which have 
contributed to the origin and develop- 
ment of our own civilization. 

In supporting the latter view the 
writer is aware that it premises the same, 
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FiG. 4.—CuHINESE MONEY CARDS 








The marks at the ends, derived from arrows, indicate 
numbers and suits 


if not a higher, antiquity for man on the 
American continent as is revealed by 
the most remote historical perspective of 
Egypt or Babylon; that he is called upon 
to establish the American origin of the 
particular things to which he refers, 
their birth and subsequent development 
in America, and furthermore to demon- 
strate the probability of their transfer 
from America to other civilizations. 

Let us turn to what is reputed to be 
the oldest surviving book in Chinese 
literature, the Yi King, or “ Book of 


Changes,” a work which the Chinese 
revere as dating from the twelfth cen- 
tury B.c. This curious volume is a 
treatise on fortune-telling or divination, 
and consists of sixty-four magical dia 
grams, under each of which are oracular 
i xplanations. The appendices to the work 
are attributed to Confucius. In the 
practical employment of the Yi in for 
iune-telling, fifty slender polished wood 
or ivory rods are manipulated between 
the fingers and divided at random into 
two bundles, one of which is then counted 
off in twos around an eight-figured dia- 
gram. <A _ series of determinations ar 
made in this way, which are finally re 
ferred to one of the sixty-four diagrams 
of the Book of Divination, and the fore- 
cast gleaned from its explanatory text. 
The process is described at length in the 
third appendix. Divination with thes: 
splints is widely practised at the present 
day by the literary class in China, Korea, 
and Japan. A scholarly treatise on the 
subject was printed in Tokyo in 1893, 
and one may still see the fortune-teller 
with his bundle of splints at the street 
corners in Japanese cities. 

Now the splints used in Asia find their 
exact counterpart in America in the 
gambling - sticks used by many tribes. 
Thus in Hupa Valley, California, we 
find the same bundle of fine rods, manip- 
ulated in the same way by rolling in the 
hands, divided at random into two bun- 
dles, and counted off as in Asia, the only 
difference being that in America, instead 
of divination, we have a game in which 
another player guesses which of the two 
bundles contains either the odd or a spe- 
cially marked stick. Even the number of 
the sticks remains practically the same. 
This stick-counting was the celebrated 
game of “ Straw, or Indian Cards,” which 
the early writers described among the 
Hurons. It extended and is still found 
among tribes from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast. Edueated Japanese have 
frequently expressed admiration to the 


writer at the beauty and suitability of 


the American implements for their be- 
loved Yeki. Lawson tells us that in 
North Carolina a good set of the gam- 
bling-reeds were considered as equivalent 
in value to a dressed doeskin. 

In Asia we have the custom with its 
literary traditions, but with no sugges- 
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FiG. 5.—CHINESE PLAYING-CARDS OF TO-DAY 


The grotesque faces are from illustrations of a famous Chinese novel 


tions or explanation as to the origin of 
the bundle of splints. In China, we read, 
the stalks of a plant—the Ptarmica 
siberica—were anciently used, those which 
grew on the grave of Confucius being 
most highly esteemed. In America it be- 
comes apparent that the splints are mere- 
ly other forms of the large gambling- 
rods, such as are found on the Pacific 
coast—rods which with their bands or 
ribbons of color may be referred to the 
similarly marked shaftments of arrows, 
from which they are clearly derived. 

In America the arrow seems to have 
been the chosen 
symbol of the 
warrior, of the 
man. Among the 
Dakota we have 
a description of 
the making of 
painted sticks, 
each marked for 
a warrior, and 
their subsequent 
use in gambling. 
The game of 
“Straw” among 
the Huron was 
rightly designated 
“Indian Cards,” 
because’ their 
gambling - sticks 
not only corre- 





FIG. 6.—KOREAN CHILDREN PLAYING THE ARROW- 


ble clue to the ancestry of cards them- 
selves. The Korean ecards (Fig. 1) are 
nothing more than long slips of oiled 
paper, each bearing on its back the picture 
of a feather, and designated by a name 
meaning “ arrow,” the play being called 
“Fighting Arrows” (Fig. 2). On their 
faces are rude scrawls, numerals from one 
to nine, and suit-marks, totemic*animals, 
which, according to their traditions, were 
actually figured upon their original bam- 
boo cards. In America the arrow- 
derived ribboned gambling-sticks of the 
Pacific coast (Fig. 3) are divided into 
similar animal 
suits, and some 
of the sets are 
actually engraved 
with animal fig- 
ures. It is clear 
that the American 
sticks serve to ex- 
plain the deriva- 
tion of the Ko- 
rean cards. But 
that is not all. 
The narrow play- 
ing-cards (money 
eards) of China, 
with their suits 
of nine cards each 
(Fig. 4), frequent- 
ly bear the old 
notches as nu- 


spond in a way Dice GAME meral and_ suit- 


to our cards, but 


Using small wooden blocks instead of arrows. One child 


marks at the ends, 


give us a verita- has taken a cuff from his wrist, and is using it as a dice-box and are clearly 
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the legitimate descendants of the ar- 
row-derived gambling-sticks. Their 
suit-marks became money denomina- 
tions, — with pictures of coin derived 
from old bank-notes, and grotesque 
figures taken from the illustrations of 
a popular novel (Fig. 5). And when 
the cards were made broader, they were 
so suggestive of the designs on the old 
Spanish packs as to furnish the best 
available explanation of the source of 
European cards, the origin of which has 
hitherto been obscure. 

Leaving the subject of games for a 
moment, let us contemplate this use of 
the arrow as the symbol and emblem of 
man. It is one of those universal things 
in America from which we cannot escape. 
The baho, or prayer- sticks, of Indian 
ceremonial appear, from archaic forms, 
to have been originally arrows. A con- 
ventionalized arrow is used to-day in 
China as the man-representing counter 
in the game of “Chief of the Literati,” 
and as the notice-tablet of the merchant’s 
guild hall. The paper visiting-card of 
eastern Asia appears to have had the 
same line of descent. The Korean ar- 
rows for ceremonial archery bear their 
owner’s name written upon the shaft- 
ment. The carved arrow-derived gam- 
bling-sticks of the Pacific coast, taken 


in connection with the cylindrical pot- 
tery-stamps of farther south, not unlike- 
ly of kindred origin, furnish us with a 
clue to the explanation of that interest- 
ing symbol of authority in Asia, the seal 
cylinder of ancient Babylonia. Without 
dwelling upon the evidence afforded in the 
early Babylonian writing, it is sufficient 
to say that the suggestion has received 
the approbation of the distinguished 
scholar Dr. Herman VY. Hilprecht. Pen- 
etrate to the lowest strata of the histori- 
cal remains of Asia and we come to 
conditions approaching those’ which 
survive among the living tribes of our 
own continent. 

It is not my object here to emphasize 
the importance of the study of the Amer- 
ican culture, and I return again to one 
of the most striking and interesting iden- 
tities that have been observed in the two 
continents in the domain with which 
I am most familiar. I am constrained to 
speak no longer of parallels and simi- 
larities, but of identities. One of the 
universal games among the Indians of 
North America is played with four or 
more two-faced sticks which are used as 
dice, the counts being kept upon a cir- 
cuit, which varies from a simple circle 
of stones to a cross-shaped diagram, as 
in old Mexico. Comparison of the sticks, 
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FiG. 7.—THeE GAME OF PATOLLI AS PLAYED BY AZTECS 


Original painting in an anonymous Mexican manuscript preserved in the National Library at Florence. The largest 
figure is the god who presides at the play. His name in English would be “ Five Roses.”’ ‘These are indicated by the 
circles above the board. Exclamations may be seen coming from the mouths of two of the players 
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Fic. 8—A HINDU AND A MOHAMMEDAN 





PLAYING A MaTCH GAME OF PACHISI 


From a photograph taken for Sir Alfred Lyall in India 


and of the many other objects substi- 
tuted for them, shows that they were ori- 
ginally split cane arrows. The game, 
played with actual split arrows, survives 
among the Indians of Zuni. We find this 
game in Korea (Fig. 6), played in the 
same manner, with the same kind of 
sticks, and counted around a circuit, 
like that used by the Indians. In old 
Mexico marked beans were employed as 
dice, as among the Cherokee to-day, and 
the game was known as Patolli (Fig. 7), 
being none other than one of the tri- 
ple line of entrenchment which Dr. Brin- 
ton ascribes to those who defend the 
Asiatie origin of Mexican and Central- 
American civilization. 

Dr. E. B. Tylor first called atten- 
tion to the striking resemblance of 
Patolli and the Hindu game _ played 
with cowrie-shells, called from its count 
Pachisi, or “twenty-five” (Fig. 8). 
The similarity is here not in the 
dice, but in the board, the Hindu and 
Mexican cross-shaped circuits agreeing 
so closely that an independent origin 
seems impossible. After a careful ex- 
amination of all the forms of the Amer- 
ican game it is apparent to the present 
writer that we have in the native culture 
all contributory and formative elements 
that led to its invention and development. 
It is, like all the American games, so 
clearly the outgrowth of native rituals 
and ceremonies, so identified and bound 
up with them, that we have no reason 
to believe it was borrowed directly from 
Asia,—the Asiatie forms, of which there 


are many, all existing along lines rep- 
resenting a development from, rather 
than toward, America. If the relation 
be that of parent and child, the parent, 
it would seem, is here. Hence the fal- 
lacy of looking for traces of Eastern civ- 
ilizations upon our continent. 

It is a well-known fact that in the 
struggle for existence the oldest types are 
often found surviving at places most 
remote from their origin, but we have 
too many evidences of the orderly develop- 
ment of this game in America to regard 
it as the case in point. 

Let us glance at another of the Indian 
games, played, like the stick-dice, by all 
our tribes—not, like it, a game of chanee, 
but of dexterity. It consists in throwing 
darts at a rolling hoop or wheel, the 
counts depending upon the position in 
which the missiles fall with reference to 
the hoop. It is commonly known as Hoop 
and Pole. The hoops or rings are of the 
greatest variety of form and material, 
some even being made of stone, but all 
may be traced to a netted hoop, simula- 
ting a spider-web, the game being bound 
up with ceremonies connected with gen- 
eration and fertility. The webbed hoop 
leads back to the Spider Goddess, the 
Earth Mother, and was formerly used 
among the Pawnee to secure plenty of 
buffaloes. Among the Wasco on the 


Columbia it is played with a ring of bast 
to secure a good run of salmon. It occurs 
among the Ainu in Japan, where John 
Batchelor describes it, in a simple form, 
as an amusement of boys, and says it 
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appears to have been invented to teach 
children to spear salmon in the river. 
This netted spider-web hoop gave rise 
in America to another simple game of 
dexterity, analogous to cup and ball. 
From the netted hoop caught on a dart 
or pin we find a great variety of derived 
forms, all leading back to the same source, 
and many of them suggesting the origi- 
nal idea of the spider-web of the Spider 
Mother in their very common name of 


THE GAME OF PACHISI 


As played in the Maldive Islands, off the coast of Ceylon, whither it was carried by Hindus. 
Showing remarkable similarity in board to that used by Aztecs in old Mexico, even to the 





of the American tribes, it appears to him 
that they may be classified in some four 
or five interdependent and related groups, 
in which the implements employed show 
progressive modification of form, suggest- 
ing a common source in specific cere- 
monies, as well as a geographic centre 
in America from which they probably 
emanated. The ceremonies were divina- 
tory, and this divination I would explain 
as an “experimental sacrifice.” Tenta- 
tively I would 
assign the geo- 
| graphical cen- 
| tre to the arid 
region of th 
Southwest, 
rather than to 
Mexico and the 
higher _ civili- 
zations of Cen- 
tral America. 
The games of 
the Eastern 
continent—and 
I speak now not 
| go much of th 
———_——— — present day, but 
from what wi 
know of the re- 
mote past—are 





castles indicated in each. The board itself represents the world, and the moving ‘‘ men” not only simi- 
represent the people of the four quarters of the globe, each of a different color. The game is Jay to. but prac- 


the struggle for supremacy of these races. From this Pachisi cloth the game of chess with 


its board is said to have been developed 


the “ match-making ” or “ matrimonial ” 
game. These are no importations of the 
familiar bilboquet into America. On the 
other hand, they illustrate the possibly 
remote and complex origin of what is 
now a simple toy. The same spider-web 
is used by the Indians to explain the 
cat’s-cradle, of which they have count- 
less forms. The Zufi say it was taught 
by their grandmother the Spider to the 
Twin War Gods, her grandsons. 

The writer has undertaken the mi- 
nute and systematic examination of 
those fragments of ancient rituals which, 
in accordance with common usage, we 
designate as games. After a compre- 
hensive examination of all the games 


tically identi- 
eal with, thos 
of America, and 
are not only alike in externals, but, 
if we may so apply the word, i 
their morphology as well. And, it may 
be added, they extend over into Asia 
from America as expressions of the 
same underlying culture. They belong 
to the same culture. 

Man evidently wandered far and wide 
over the world before history began. 
Shall we, with our American explana- 
tions in mind,—and they hold good not 
alone for games, which are but the “ stalk- 
ing-horse ” of. the student,—shall we not 
assent to the claim that ancient Americs 
may have contributed, to an extent usu- 
ally unimagined, her share of what is 
now the world’s civilization ? 
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Buondelmonte 


BY MAURICE HEWLETT 


PART 


T 

HE year had turned to the spring; 

March was in, but Buondelmonte 

had not been to the Amidei house 
for three weeks, nor more than twice 
in all that time to see Schiatta degli 
Uberti. He had been in the coun- 
try, it was known; but Mosea de’ 
Lamberti said he had seen him in the 
city with his friends. He understood 
that a large table was held in the Buon- 
delmonte house. Schiatta asked him if 
he had been a guest at it; but Mosca only 
grinned and grated his teeth together. 
Schiatta, however, advised Lambertuc- 
cio to go to see Buondelmonte. “It is 
time something was settled,” he said. 
“JT hear of movements over the moun- 
tains which may spread into our plain 
one of these fine days. They will wait 
for the snows, yet it is quite as well to 
have your musters ready. I certainly 
think you should see Buondelmonte.” So 
Lambertuccio went. 

The two men greeted each other, and 
Lambertuecio said that he had not seen 
much of his new kinsman lately. It was 
time that preparations should be made. 
The year was getting on. Would Buon- 
delmonte be ready for the wedding be- 
fore Lent? Or what had he to propose? 

Buondelmonte sat quiet for a little; 
presently he said: “I think frankness is 
a good thing, Lambertuccio, and I will 
be frank with you. I should have spoken 
to you before this if opportunity had 
served me. But I have been in the coun- 
try, as you know, and troubled with fam- 
ily matters. Now I must tell you that 
not only shall I not be prepared to go 
to church with you before Lent, but after 
Lent I don’t think I shall be ready.” 

“ What is the meaning of this, Buon- 
delmonte?” said Lambertuccio, raising 
his eyebrows. 

Buondelmonte said: “I think that I 


was perhaps hasty in my determination. 
I don’t feel myself inclined to marry just 
yet. I hope I don’t set more store by my 
youth than other men, but I feel that I 
cannot yet awhile give up those pleasures 
which young men have a right to. 
Maybe I do more honor to Cunizza by 
not marrying her than I should by ful- 
filling my bargain. I hope you under- 
stand me.” 

“T hope I do not,” said Lambertuccio. 
“This is a very unpleasant story you 
have been keeping for me, Buondelmonte. 
I am not prepared with my answer just 
yet. Nor will my cousins Schiatta degli 
Uberti and Mosca de’ Lamberti be pre- 
pared, if they are the prudent men I 
think them to be.” 

“ Ah!” said Buondelmonte; “ since you 
have named them, I will add that when 
I agreed to take Cunizza, it was after I 
had declined an offer of Mosea’s and 
been declined by Schiatta. There I think 
that I was right, and Schiatta right. My 
politics and his don’t agree, and are 
never likely to agree; there will be grief 
over that sooner or later. It is wise to 
forestall grief than to engross it.” 

“You seem a poor tradesman to me,” 
said Lambertueceio. “ Lucky for you that 
Farinata degli Uberti is safely out of 
the way. I have known a quarrel picked 
on much less ground than this, and by 
him, for instance, on no ground at all, 
save that the color of a man’s hair dis- 
pleased him.” 

“ Ah, if you come to the color of hair,” 
Buondelmonte said, thinking, “I have 
known a bride left in the lurch for some 
such reason. But I hope you are not 
supposing that I shall decline a quarrel 
with Farinata. I did decline one with 
Mosca the other day (though before that 
he had found me réady enough) because 
he is short of an eye; and I should de- 
cline one with you, because you are 
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father of a lady whom I esteem and re- 
spect. But the long and short of it is, 
Lambertuccio, that I dislike Schiatta’s 
politics, and that your cousin Mosca is to 
me an abhorrence and occasion of nausea. 
You will find me liberal, I hope. I am 
prepared to pay the forfeit provided by 
the bond, and to hand over my fifty 
florins in addition.” 

“That is a reasonable offer, I must 
allow,” said Lambertuccio, after a while; 
“but I have to think of my girl’s honor. 
Will you give me your word not to 
marry until she is married ?” 

“No; that I certainly decline to do,” 
said Buondelmonte, “though it is a very 
probable course of affairs.” 

“Well,” said Lambertuccio, “you 
must give me time to talk over this with 
my friends.” 

“T cannot prevent it: it is your right. 
But I hope you will not compel me to 
take the bond before the Gonfalonier to 
have it abated. Since you speak of 
friends, it had much better be done quiet- 
ly, as between friends.” 

Lambertuccio thought so too, though 
he made no such answer. “ Friends,” he 
said, “are those who act friendly.” He 
did not know what to say, since he was 
not sure what he ought to do. He was a 
slow, deliberate, rather stately man, not 
soon put into a rage, but long there when 
once there. If Buondelmonte thought 
the troublesome business over because 
Lambertuccio’s tongue was at the end of 
its tether, he was greatly mistaken. But 
the fact is, he thought very little about it, 
save to be glad it was done with, the 
ground cleared. The moment Lamber- 
tuecio was gone, he put a cloak over 
his face and made haste to reach the 
Donati house. 

He told Forese his news, which Forese 
received with many shakes of the head. 
“Tt is but just begun, the trouble,” he 
said. “TI should like to hear Schiatta 
and the whole brood upon it as they sit at 
meat. Remember, it was you that ap- 
proached them in the first place; for they 
are not likely to forget it. There will be 
high talk, I’m thinking. You must be 
wary of your steps, Buondelmonte, and 
wear chain mail. They are a dangerous 
nest to meddle with.” 

“T shall take my life in my hands 
when I go to pay the forfeit,” said Buon- 


delmonte; “ but a man does that when he 
walks across the street. You understand 
that you are not an ingredient of this 
broth of mine.” 

“There’s not much in that,” said 
Forese. “I shall be bobbing about with 
the best, the roundest pippin there, so 
soon as the murder’s out.” 

Buondelmonte told him that nothing 
would be done until his bond was return- 
ed to him, and the affair a little blown 
over. Lambertuccio had wanted a prom- 
ise out of him, he said, but he would not 
bind himself to the Uberti a second time. 

Forese put a hand on his arm, say- 
ing: “ Never mind what you promise, 
Buondelmonte: but see to it that you 
hold off until Cunizza is settled. She is 
of full age—sixteen if she’s a day; they 
will marry her in a hurry, to save her 
face. Wait for that, my good friend, 
wait for that.” 

Buondelmonte was in a hurry himself, 
but said he would talk to Gualdrada 
about it. So he did; but Piccarda was 
there too. Gualdrada made very light of 
the whole story. “ My husband is a born 
croaker,” she said. “ Have you not yet 
found him out? If there comes a shower 
—there is to be a flood. If the sun shines 
—we must prepare for a drought. You 
will see: the very first thing the Amidei 
do will be to marry off that girl to one 
of the house. There are plenty of them 
to be had; money was never a want of 
theirs, nor big-boned young men either. 
And when that is done, or as good as 
done, what is to prevent your marrying 
when you choose? Nothing at all. I 
consider you free as air. I consider the 
thing done now, and done with.” Buon- 
delmonte looked at Piccarda, who re- 
turned his gaze steadily, but as if she 
was troubled at something. Her eyes 
searched his in pursuit of his secret 
thought, then turned away; she sighed 
ever so lightly. 

“ Why do you sigh, sweetheart ?” 

“ Because I am in love.” 

“ Will you sigh when I wed you?” 

“ Ah, no.” , 

“ Why not, if now you sigh?” 

“ Because then I shall know that you 
are in love also.” 

He took her on his knee, and caressed 
her. She spoke no more until he urged 
her very closely. Then she said: “I want 
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you. I have no rest because of you. Be- 
fore you came I had long nights and 
days. But now day and night I think 
of you. I am wretched, in sore need.” 
Buondelmonte kissed her. Such talk 
was very pleasant to hear, and made him 
wild for the girl. 

Gualdrada, looking at these two, one 
caught up on the knees of the other, 
laughed, as rich people laugh. And when 
Buondelmonte asked her, “ How soon will 
you give her to me, Gualdrada?’ she 
knew that her wages were in her hand, 
and said: “You are so near together 
that I eare not greatly to delay you. 
To-morrow you shall plight her with 
your ring at San Giovanni. Thereafter 
do what you will, each of: you with 
the other.” 

Buondelmonte looked at Piccarda. 
“Tf I do what I will with thee, Pic- 
carda?” he said, asking. 

“That will be what I will,” said Pic- 
earda. So he kissed her again. 


II 


On the morning after Buondelmonte 
had broken his news to Lambertuccio, 
Oderigo Fifanti happened to be passing 
San Giovanni about the hour of terce 
when people were coming out from the 
mass. He waited to watch them for a 
little, and saw Gualdrada Donati with 
two unwedded girls. He had always 
thought her to have but one daughter, 
whom he knew quite well by sight; but 
this other he had never seen before. She 
appeared to him of extraordinary beauty, 
dangerous to men. He was so much 
taken with her that when she had passed 
with her mother and sister he went into 
the church to consider whether, at his 
age, with grown-up sons of his own, he 
might venture upon a second marriage. 
Tt would be that girl or none, he thought, 
and turned it over and over in his mind. 
In the church he saw a young man offer- 
ing candles to the Virgin, whose make 
and shape seemed familiar. Puzzling 
idly over this, but more concerned with 
his late encounter, presently the worship- 
per turned to go out, and Oderigo saw 
that it was Buondelmonte. There was 
nothing surprising about this, since San 
Giovanni was the church where all the 
factions of his way of thinking heard 
mass when they could; and on the great 


feasts made a point of taking the Com- 
munion. There had been a Communion 
this morning, he saw, and afterwards re- 
membered. Oderigo greeted Buondel- 
monte and received his greeting; but 
they said nothing. 

When he came out, not having fully 
made up his mind what to do about the 
girl of the Donati, he went down to his 
own house, and heard the news about the 
Amidei marriage. Instantly he con- 
nected it in some way with the visit 
of Buondelmonte to San Giovanni that 
morning and his offer of candles to the 
Virgin. “He has had a vision or a 
warning,” he told himself; “ that is about 
the size of it. He has been expiating a 
vow, or sealing a new one; or he was 
giving thanks for a danger-averted. Now 
what will Lambertueccio do? And our 
kindreds? I must go down to Schiatta’s 
and find out.” And away he went. 

He found all the kindreds assembled 
in the hall, Schiatta in the high seat, 
and Lambertuccio finishing an oration 
amid murmurs and muttering from 
the others. 

“The sum of the matter, Schiatta,” 
Lambertuccio was saying, “ is that I can- 
not feel offended. I believe Buondel- 
monte spoke the truth when he owned 
that he would rather keep his kindred 
separate. Either he thinks himself 
strong enough without the Uberti, or he 
fears to make the Uberti too strong. We 
know very well that he is wrong in the 
first, and as for the second, doubt if he 
would count for very much. But a man 
must have his opinions. Another reason 
of his seems to be that Mosca here tried 
to pick up an old settled quarrel again, 
one night last winter. I will not say 
whether Mosca did well to blow upon 
dead embers; but it was not a friendly 
act to me, and Buondelmonte was reason- 
able in resenting it. He came to us of 
his own accord, peace upon his tongue; 
then says Mosca, there shall be no peace 
between you and me. Well, he would say, 
then there can be none betwixt me and 
your kinsfolk. You cannot have it both 
ways. He has reason on his side, TI say. 
Now Buondelmonte will pay forfeit on 
his bond, and may have it back when he 
chooses for all I shall say against it 
My Cunizza will wed with Malviso 
Giantruffetti here, a good man and of 
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our kindred; so her honor will be saved; 
all the city will believe that we broke off 
the match. This is all I have to say, 
Schiatta, about the affair.” 

Mosca de’ Lamberti jumped up the mo- 
ment he had done. “By your leave, 
Schiatta,” said he, “I will answer Lam- 
bertueccio in your presence. I say that it 
is well for Buondelmonte that Farinata 
is tied to the chair at Certaldo; for if he 
had been here, there would have been 
wild work in the street. And, for my 
part, I am not sure that all of us Uberti 
will sleep in our beds this night, as I 
gather Lambertuccio intends to sleep in 
his. Better had it been for all of us if 
I had settled accounts with my Lord 
Picker-and-Chooser on that winter night. 
He had not lived then, perhaps, to toss 
another of the Uberti aside after a 
little trial. Shall I tell you now why I 
had my words with Buondelmonte? You 
think that I bore him a grudge for a very 
old affair. You wrong me there; it was 
just the opposite of that was the case. 
You should remember the day he came 
into this hall on his wife-buying errand, 
asking, I’ll trouble you for one of the 
chief’s daughters. ‘I come for a wife, 
not a grandmother,’ says my young lord. 
That of Schiatta’s lady, look you. A 
wife he needs, not a grandmother. I 
know very well what he needs. Well, 
then, T made an offer on my own ac- 
count; and Schiatta upheld it, and was 
right, since [I am his next in degree. 
Did that have the look of a grudge? No, 
indeed. But what says my lord? ‘I 
cannot hope to satisfy Mosca,’ are his 
words. Great courtesy to me! Oh, the 
finest! Who bears the grudge, do you 
say? He is pleased to condescend to 
Lambertuccio’s proposals, however, and 
will look at the bride, as he might look 
at a horse on sale. Vastly pleasant deal- 
ing, signori, as things have turned out. 
Now that is why I picked a quarrel with 
this Butterfly Squire, who thinks that 
all our maidens’ lips are at his disposal. 
And T am ready for another when and 
how you please. Lambertuccio’s rea- 
sonings and reasonableness are noth- 
ing to me. Buondelmonte sought us 
out, offering himself: now he throws 
us over. Can we bear that, we who are 
lords of the city? I say dishgnor is 
done to our name and blood.” 


There was a good deal of shouting at 
this, and some of the young men leaped 
to their feet. One raised a cry of 
“Death to him!” But Schiatta stopped 
all this with his hand. “ Let no man stir 
till I give him leave,” said he. “ There 
must be no bloodshed nor house-burning 
yet awhile. This quarrel is Lambertuc- 
cio’s, who, if he is satisfied, may be an 
easy man to satisfy; I say nothing about 
that. But I say that Mosea did wrong 
to offend Buondelmonte when he was in 
a state of becoming my kinsman, and is 
chiefly to blame in this which has fol- 
lowed. Had I been Buondelmonte I 
know not how I could have acted other- 
wise. Now I forbid you, Mosca, to move 
sword or tongue against Lambertuccio’s 
enemy without his sanction. Let this be 
a warning to you to be civil, and not 
to take more upon yourself than your 
friends are disposed to award you. Has 
any man else anything to say in this 
foolish affair?’ 

Oderigo Fifanti got up. “I say, 
Schiatta, that Lambertuccio is right in 
his surmises, and will tell you why. 
This morning, happening to be by, I 
went into San Giovanni, and saw Buon- 
delmonte there, offering candles at the 
altar of the Virgin. Fine candles, too, 
seven pounds apiece at the least. Now 
this is no great feast-day, as we all know; 
therefore he must have gone there with 
design, and offered his candles with in- 
tention. It is clear as day to me that he 
offered either because of a vow he had 
made, which no man makes except neces- 
sity drive him, or as thanksgiving for a 
danger escaped. In either case, it seems, 
he is to be excused, as a man is who 
thinks himself warned by God. And 
after the words of Mosca de’ Lamberti 
it is not hard to see what sort of danger 
a quiet man has escaped.” All the kins- 
men shouted their laughter at this, and 
Oderigo sat himself down. Malviso Gian- 
truffetti also said something, modestly 
and becomingly for so young a man; 
and then Buondelmonte walked into the 
hall, alone and unarmed, and courteously 
saluted Schiatta, Lambertuccio, and the 
company at large. There was a great 
hush; but all could see that he bore him- 
self like a gentleman, and a noble gentle- 
man. His witnesses came after him, 
three young men—his brother Ranieri, 
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Alberto Giandonati, and one of the 
Gualterotti, a mere lad,—none of them at 
his ease in the stronghold of the Uberti. 

Schiatta, who sincerely admired him, 
returned his salutation, and said: “ Buon- 
delmonte, I guess your errand and am 
sorry for it. I would have seen you here 
more gladly on any other; or if this is 
the end of it, could wish that you had 
not come at all.” 

“T can well believe that,” said Buon- 
delmonte; “ but when a man is told that 
he must lose his leg, he does not say, ‘ We 
will talk about it next week’; but rather, 
‘Talk then, and have done with it.’ So I, 
being forced into a narrow way, make 
haste to get out even at the price of 
things which may be dear to me. You 
say that you know why I have come. I 
have given reasons to Lambertuccio, 
which I hope he understands. No doubt 
he has told them to you. Now, in the 
presence of you all, his kindred, I pay 
the forfeit in which I stand engaged, 
and will take my bond again. Further 
satisfaction I offer him for the honor of 
Monna Cunizza, namely, the fifty florins 
which I should have laid down for Mor- 
gengabe. This seems to be justly her 
due, since I believe from my soul every 
good thing of her. So I pay it now in 
your sight.” 

“Tt is greatly done,” said Schiatta; 
“T own that.” And so all confessed to 
one another that it was. 

Lambertuccio said: “Noble _ offer 
should have noble response. I shall not 
accept from Buondelmonte more than is 
my due, nor money for that which he has 
not had. This Morgengabe will undoubt- 
edly be paid by the satisfied man, and it 
must not be supposed that it is due from 
Buondelmonte. ‘That is Malviso’s busi- 
ness here, to whom my girl is betrothed.” 


“That alters the case,” said Buondel-. 


monte. “TI should be doing Malviso a 
great offence.” So he took back his 
purse of fifty florins, and shortly after 
withdrew, he and his witnesses. 


The assembly broke up; the kindreds 
left the hall upon their several affairs; 
but Oderigo Fifanti stayed behind for a 
talk with Schiatta about his own affair 
of the girl of the Donati. Schiatta ad- 
vised him against it. “This is an idle 
itch of yours,” he said, “ tending neither 
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to good husbandry nor good comfort. 
How will you get a young wife to settle 
down with your sons, who are themselves 
old enough to marry her? Remember the 
grief of Obizzo of Este, whose son fell in 
love with his stepmother, and both per- 
ished, and caused her to perish miserably. 
Yet you are not to blame Obizzo for 
maintaining his rights, since he had 
chosen to make them so, with a strong 
hand. Again, the Donati are a good 
house, I’ll not deny, though not so good 
as they have been, and no friends of 
mine. But mark you this, when the 
hour comes, the Donati will be on one 
side of the ramparts and the Uberti on 
the other. This must infallibly be.” 

“The same would have been true 
of the Buondelmonti, in my opinion,” 
said Oderigo. 

“ Buondelmonte is a young man,” re- 
plied Schiatta, “and more supple than 
the Donati. And his is a growing 
tree, where the other is rotting at the 
heart. I warn you off this quest of 
yours, kinsman.” 

“Well,” said Oderigo, “maybe I shall 
not take your advice.” 

“Oh, if you confess yourself an old 
fool, I have nothing more to say,” Schiat- 
ta answered. To which QOderigo replied 
with heat that if everybody was a fool 
who did not hold Schiatta’s opinions, 
Florence held a goodly number of fools. 

“T think it does,” said Schiatta, “ but 
that is no reason why you should add to 
the number.” 

“He is a fool,” said Oderigo, “ who 
follows blindly where another leads him. 
Knowledge of this, and not profundity 
of wisdom, makes a shepherd master 
of sheep.” 

“Go your ways, Oderigo,” said Schiat- 
ta, “go your ways. Let January wed 
young May if he can. But let not Janu- 
ary quarrel with the nature of things if 
he freeze May to death, or May fritter 
him to water with her awakened fires.” 

“T shall certainly try my fortune,” said 
Oderigo, “ and thank you for your friend- 
ly warnings.” 

TIT 

Buondelmonte, who had a journey to 
make, laid out his fifty florins in a gold 
crown, the finest that money could buy 
in Florence or the world. It was made 
of two hoops of gold, one above another, 
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joined together by flowers in red and 
white enamel; above was a garland of 
lilies in the same work, with a star in 
the midst, to be over the forehead, and 
in the midst of that again an emerald of 
large size. He took it to the house of 
the Donati, and before he left her that 
night set it upon Piecarda’s head. “ Let 
this speak to thee of my love while I am 
away. I shall come soon, my dear heart,” 
said he, and departed in a torment of 
love by no means allayed. Gualdrada 
embraced her beautiful daughter. “ He 
is bound to you, my child, hand and foot. 
Think not that by giving you have 
nothing left to give. A fine skein is in 
your hand, to be wound as you please. 
Though it be of thin silk, it will drag 
this man to heaven or hell.” Piccarda 
had nothing to say, or did not choose to 
speak of Buondelmonte. 

Gualdrada heard steps upon the stair, 
which she thought were those of Forese 
coming in. “ Stay you there, Picearda,” 
she said, “and let your father see what 
a lordly husband you have won.” So 
she sat still where she was, looking like 
a queen. 

Forese came into the chamber with 
Oderigo Fifanti, who, when he saw Pic- 
ecarda with the crown upon her head, 
stayed by the door as one dazed. Forese 
said: “Wife, here is Messer Oderigo 
come a-wooing, wanting our Gualdrada. 
What have you to say to that?” 

Gualdrada made a little demur; her 
head was turned by the happy conduct 
of Picecarda’s affair, and she had never 
set much store by her elder daughter. It 
would have to be considered, she said; 
there was much to be said for and against 
such a match; and then to Picearda: “ Go 
into your closet and put off that orna- 
ment you have on. Your father shall 
see it another time.” Piccarda got up 
to go; whereupon Oderigo recovered his 
senses. “ Hold,” he said; “ you have my 
story wrong, Forese. This is the damsel 
IT seek for a wife.” 

“Bad Easter to me,” says Forese, “I 
am sorry for that.” 

Gualdrada said: “You choose your 
words strangely, husband. Messer Ode- 
rigo, you are too late. This girl of mine 
is betrothed; the crown she wears now is 
a wedding-gift from her affianced. Not 
every damsel hath so rich an offering as 


that. But the bridegroom is a young 
man, of an age with herself or near it, 
and well found in goods, as you see.” 

“It is evident,” said Oderigo, putting 
the best face he could upon it. “ There 
cannot be many of his sort in Florence. 
Might a man know his name?” 

Forese looked at his wife, doubtful 
what she would have him do. Gualdrada 
made haste to answer. 

“Indeed, there would be every reason 
why you should know, and sooner than 
most,” she said. “ But this is the true 
state of the case: The bridegroom has 
gone to Siena on business of some mo- 
ment for himself and the state. Lest 
any shame should fall upon our daughter 
by failure of his, or accident, or any such 
thing — which God mercifully avert!— 
he has charged me to withhold his name 
and the betrothal itself until he is hap- 
pily back. But you have surprised us 
out of one of these, through no fault of 
your own or of mine.” 

“Your secret is safe with me,” said 
Oderigo; “but indeed you have found a 
tender bridegroom, singular in Florence 
on every account.” 

“You may be sure that he is,” said 
Gualdrada. 

After a few courteous speeches Ode- 
rigo, having no further errand with the 
Donati, departed. He owned himself for 
a fool; but for all that he was greatly 
puzzled at the mystery. Meeting by 
chance with Mosca de’ Lamberti as he 
crossed the New Market, he clean forgot 
his assurance of secrecy, and told him 
the whole of the story, except the part 
he himself had played in it. Mosea said 
at once: “I met Buondelmonte on the 
bridge even now, on the Siena road. 
What if he were your man? What then, 
my friend ?” 

At once it jumped into Oderigo’s mind 
that he had seen Buondelmonte that 
morning -in San Giovanni, offering 
candles to the Virgin, and that in the 
same church had been Gualdrada Donati 
and her daughter. The remembrance of 
this, and the thought’ of what it in- 
volved, flushed him all over; but know- 
ing Mosea for a pickstrife, a mischievous 
man, he said nothing about it. It might 
have been an accident, and the offering 
made for safety on his journey. So also 
there might have been the Communion 
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there and yet neither Buondelmonte nor 
Piccarda have communicated. But if 
there were no accidents at all, and every- 
thing had been as it looked, then the 
Uberti were very much offended. Lam- 
bertuecio must then be told, and Schiat- 
ta. While he thought of all this, Mosca 
clapped him on the shoulder. “ We are 
two fools,” he said. “ There is but one 
man ean make such a gold crown as that. 
He is Lapo of Lucca. We will soon have 
the Donati secret in our hands.” 

Lapo the garland-maker, who lived by 
the bridge, made no secret of his part in 
the traffic. It had been Buondelmonte who 
had bought the crown this very morning. 
Mosea and Oderigo looked at each other 
without saying anything. By the Piazza 
of San Stefano they were about to sepa- 
rate, when QOderigo took Mosca by the 
arm, and held him fast, saying nothing. 

“Let me go, cousin,” said Mosca, 
struggling; “I have business.” 

Oderigo was no coward, to shrink from 
a quarrel or many quarrels; but he was 
a serious man, who considered fighting a 
serious business; and he saw that such 
fighting as might now be on hand would 
be no ordinary scuffle. So he held on to 
Mosca by his gown. “ By Jesus Christ, 
Mosca,” he said, “you shall tell me to 
whom is your business. For I see that it 
lies in a different direction from that in 
which it lay when I first met you.” 

“Let me go, Oderigo,” he said again. 
“T am not bound to tell you of my 
affairs.” 

“But this affair is mine as well as 
yours; so I mean to have it out of you.” 

Mosca looked this way and that with his 
one quick eye—up at Oderigo, who was 
looking at the men in the river drawing 
their nets below the weir; down at his 
feet; about and about. “ Well,” he said 
at last, “there is no reason why I should 
not tell you. I am going to Schiatta’s.” 

“Then you may go,” said Oderigo. If 
he had said “To Lambertuccio’s,” Ode- 
rigo would have forced him to silence; 
but he cared little what he said to Schiat- 
ta, because he knew nothing positive, and 
Schiatta would see that it amounted to 
nothing. A man is at tiberty to plight 
himself with a woman when he has broken 
his plight to another, but not until. Now 
Oderigo knew very well, but Mosca did 
not, that Buondelmonte must have been 


with this girl long before. Therefore he 
had insulted the Amidei. But whether 
Lambertuccio would choose to avenge his 
own injuries or to share his rights with 
the Uberti, he was not yet sure. 

He went to the Amidei house and told 
Lambertuecio the whole case, not con- 
cealing from him his own share in it. 
Lambertuccio listened without movement 
or sign, save that his face took a darker 
tinge, and that this tinge was darkest at 
his neck. At the end he said: 

“Tf this is true, as fate seems to have 
it, he must die. No doubt of that.” 

“Tf you are for that work,” said 
Oderigo, “I shall stand in with you. For 
you are not the only man offended.” 

“As you please,” said Lambertuccio. 
“T need no help from any man. You 
brought your trouble on yourself. At 
your time of life, he who goes running 
after maids unwed deserves what he 
gets. My case is very different. I shall 
kill Buondelmonte.” 

Oderigo said: “He will be in Siena 
by to-morrow night; it could be done 
very handsomely there. Any of the To- 
lomei would do it. Or Farinata could 
arrange it easily for you from Certaldo.” 

“Tt will be done very handsomely here, 
you will find,” said Lambertuccio, quietly. 
“There is plenty of time. But I have 
just supped, and this is the hour at 
which I usually sleep. Forgive me, and 
many thanks.” 

“You will let me know when you are 
ready?” said Oderigo. 

“Certainly. There is plenty of time.” 
tood repose to you, Lambertuccio.” 

“ Many thanks.” 


“ 


Schiatta heard Mosca’s story, and put 
his finger on the weak spot at once. “A 
man freed is a free man,” he said, “ and 
not less free for being that moment free. 
Buondelmonte may have known the Do- 
nati girl before, or he may not. He has 
acted within the letter of his rights. 
You cannot prove anything against him, 
and you cannot touch him.” 

“ Your son Farinata would touch him,” 
said Mosca. 

“My son Farinata would do nothing 
of the kind,” Schiatta replied. “ You 
know very little about it.” 

But afterwards, when Lambertuccio 
came with his new story, Schiatta saw 
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differently. “If this is the state of the 
case,” he said, “the family is grievously 
offended—no less with the Donati than 
with Buondelmonte, except in this, that 
the Donati have always been open en- 
emies. But the other came to us unasked, 
professing the need of alliance. Black 
treachery. Our name cannot endure this, 
Lambertuccio. I must certainly inter- 
fere. And it is a good occasion, after 
all, for what we have in the back of our 
minds. For if we go sagely to work, I 
don’t know why we should have an enemy 
left in Florence.” 

Lambertuccio said: “ You are head of 
the house. Do as you think proper. The 
quarrel is certainly mine first of all— 
but do as you think proper.” 

“T shall call a council of the kindreds,” 
said Schiatta; “that is what I shall do.” 


They all came together in the hall of 
the Uberti: Lambertuccio and Oderigo, 
the Infangati, Mosca de’ Lamberti, the 
Caponsacchi and Gangalandi, and Rug- 
giero Giantruffetti with his son Malviso, 
who was to marry Cunizza. 

Oderigo Fifanti, when called upon, 
confirmed his story. He said that he 
agreed with Lambertuccio that the Ami- 
dei were chiefly concerned in the quarrel; 
but he considered that he came next on 
account of his private intentions towards 
the girl. He should stand by Lam- 
bertueccio in whatever he chose to do. 

There were cries for Lambertuccio 
degli Amidei. He rose unwillingly and 
said little. “It is distasteful to me to 
speak of my private affairs, and by your 
leave I shall not. I have made up my 
mind what I ought to do; if possible, and 
Heaven on my side, I shall perform it. 
I speak as a man, father of a maiden 
wronged, not as kinsman of any other. 
If, however, you push your claims upon 
me, as being of my blood or intimacy or 
some such, I shall not refuse you. For- 
give me: I am little of a speaker at these 
times.” 

Mosea de’ Lamberti spoke next, not 
fiercely, but moderately and with show 
of reason. “ There are two things to do,” 
he said, “which equally become us. 
Firstly, we must stand by our offended 
kinsman; secondly, we must seek the 
benefit of the whole name and _ blood. 
Now, as to the first, it is plain what we 


ought to do; but the second, to my think- 
ing, is no less easy. It is, To do the first. 
I am not the only man to say what I say 
now, that a thing done is done with. 
Buondelmonte said those very words to 
me upon a time. But I tell you now, a 
thing done is done with. If we act with 
Lambertuccio in his quarrel, we act just- 
ly, paying our debts. If anything fol- 
lows upon that, it will have been begun 
by those who have thought themselves 
injured by what we may have done. We 
can be ready to meet them, and more 
than half-way. Therefore, by doing what 
is in your right you bring that to be done 
which is within your desire; and it will 
be done in the course of nature, without 
any seeking of ours or show of design. 
Do you wish the Florentines to say to 
each other, ‘These Uberti use a private 
grudge to make a tyranny over us? That 
will breed a maggot of discontent and 
turn the whole city into fermentation. 
No, no. But if the friends of the Buon- 
delmonti, all the kindreds in the Borgo 
and San Pancrazio, and all the Donati 
and their likes, draw sword upon us and 
seek publicly to requite what we have 
privately and most justly performed, 
they put themselves in the wrong, signori; 
they themselves pick the quarrel. We 
defend ourselves; we are in the right 
from the beginning; our advantage flows 
naturally, like Arno from Falterona. This 
is my sentence, kinsmen. A thing done 
is done with. Let them begin a new 
thing if they choose.” 

Schiatta said at once: “ Upon my soul 
and conscience, I am in a case I never 
was in before, to agree with Mosca here. 
My first counsel would have been for war 
on all these houses: but he is right. Now 
let us send the lads away and settle mat- 
ters between us. Let Malviso, however, 
remain, since he is a party to the quar- 
rel.” This was done. Lambertuccio and 
Mosea, Oderigo Fifanti, Leone Ganga- 
landi, Malviso Giantruffetti, kept their 
places beside Schiatta. Lambertuccio 
would not talk, and Oderigo said nothing 
new; Malviso was timid; Schiatta and 
Mosea settled everything. Farinata was 
to be written to at Certaldo. He was 
to watch for Buondelmonte upon the road 
home from Siena, at Poggibonsi where 
the fork begins, and send a messenger 
with word of his coming. If the man 
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went over the hills, by Torre in Val di 
Pesa, he would gain three hours on Buon- 
delmonte. The six Uberti would wait 
for him in the church of San Stefano 
and go out to the bridge-end and meet 
him. He would probably be unarmed, 
at least without mail, because he would 
be going to the Donati. Mosca said that 
this was certain, because a man does not 
give his betrothed a gold crown unless 
she has something to give him in return. 
No doubt that he was mad for her. When 
they were all agreed and on the point of 
going away, young Malviso, with a very 
troubled face, said that he could have no 
part in it. Schiatta stared up at the 
rafters. “What does this mean?’ he 
said. “ Treachery,” said Mosea. 

Malviso stammered out his meaning as 
well as he could. Here was an unarmed 
man, lightly accompanied, upon whom 
were to set six with weapons in their 
hands, and counsel in their heads, and 
half the city at their backs. 

“Well,” said Mosea, “ how many more 
do you want to help you?” Malviso took 
no notice, but looked at Schiatta. 

“T am concerned in this, sir,” he said, 
“since I am to marry the offended lady. 
3ut certainly I could not have married 
her if she had not been offended by Buon- 
delmonte. So it seems that he has by no 
means offended me, but served me rather.” 

“What!” cried Mosea, twitching his 
arms; “ by insulting your lady?” 

“No, no,” said Lambertuccio; “ you 
are too sharp with the lad. It is easy 
to see what he means. So long as this is 
my quarrel, it is not his. He has my con- 
sent to stand out.” 

“And mine also,” Schiatta said. “I 
consider his feelings only right and prop- 
er, though they are far from being mine.” 

“Or mine, either,” said Mosca, “ luck- 
ily for us.” 

They all went their ways. 


IV 

Buonde]Jmonte settled the affairs of the 
commune with which he had been en- 
trusted, and his own; then he sent word 
to his friends that he should be in Flor- 
ence on the morning of Easter, and 
started on Good-Friday night. He reach- 
ed Poggibonsi and slept there. 

Next morning, as he came out of Pog- 
gibonsi, Farinata degli Uberti saw him 


from a good way off, and said immediate- 
ly to a young man with him, “ Off you 
go.” The young man departed at once 
on foot, more fleetly than any horse could 
have fared in such a country, and as long 
in the wind. Farinata himself waited 
to see how Buondelmonte was accom- 
panied, and saw to his great surprise 
that he was alone. It came into his 
heart for a moment to warn him of his 
danger, so that he might at least make 
a show of fight. Two grooms would have 
been something, with his own long sword. 
While he was turning it over, thinking 
it a shame that a fine man should be 
killed like a pig in a sty, and, on the 
other hand, that it was no business of 
his, he saw that Buondelmonte had ob- 
served him. It would not do to make off 
now. So he stayed. 

Buondelmonte greeted him, wishing 
him a good Easter. Farinata smiled. 

“You too look for a good Easter, I 
expect, Buondelmonte,” he said. 

Yes, Buondelmonte said, he thought it 
might prove the best in his life. 

Farinata, looking at him, said, “I 
should hope that the more heartily if you 
had not put a hitch in our affairs.” 

“T am sorry to confess that I did 
Buondelmonte. “I did not behave well, 
but I behaved as well as I could. Look, 
Farinata, you and I are nearly of an age, 
so that I can expect you to understand 
ne when I tell you this. I saw Monna 
Picearda by chance, and her extraordi- 
nary beauty troubled me not a little. 
Also I admit that the dowry she brought 
with her was a very fine thing, much bet- 
ter than Cunizza would have had. But 
both of these advantages would have been 
got over. I have had my share of them, 
and still have. Do you know what in- 
flamed me to such a pitch that I knew 
I could not live without Piccarda? Ii 
was this, that when I kissed her for the 
first time, she kissed me back. Ah, and 
earnestly. Do you not see, my friend, 
that she gave me her heart there on her 
mouth? I have no words ready to exhibit 
my thought or understanding, but I was 
touched very nearly by that, and on a 
quick spot. I could not tell Lambertuccio 
all this, still less your father Schiatta: 
but I may tell you.” 

“JT understand you.” said Farinata. 
Then sighed: “ It is a pity.” 
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“Yes,” Buondelmonte said, “it is a 
pity; but I can see a greater pity avoided. 
For say that I had been wedded to Cuniz- 
za before I had met Piccarda, it would 
have made no difference. What is was 
bound to be. And, to my thinking, that 
would have been more shameful in me 
than what I have done.” 

“ Maybe,” said  Farinata. “ Who 
knows ¢” 

“T have mentioned this to nobody,” 
Buondelmonte said; “ and shall rely upon 
your confidence.” 

“You have it. Rest assured of that,” 
said Farinata. “ But I am keeping you 
from your way.” 

“T have a good horse,” Buondelmonte 
said, “which will take me to the Im- 
pruneta by nightfall. I shall find my 
servants and baggage, and sleep there. 
It will not do to go to see my beloved in 
a suit of sweat and mire.” 

Buondelmonte rode on his way. He 
felt much more at ease since he had un- 
burdened himself to Farinata, and began 
to sing a song he had learned in Siena. 
Folgore of San Gimigiano had made it. 
It was a good song. 

V 

Farinata’s messenger reached Schiatta 
very late on the eve of Easter, but Schi- 
atta judged that there was no chance of 
Buondelmonte’s coming in that night. 
He put men on the lookout, one by the 
Certosa and another at Porta Romana; 
and then he went to bed. The kindreds 
were informed; bidden to assemble, those 
who were concerned, in the church of San 
Stefano in time for the first mass. 

In the morning twilight Malviso Gian- 
truffetti’s heart misgave him. He had 
not slept much all night for thinking of 
the work on hand and wondering what 
he ought to do. “He has done me a 
service, he has done me a service,” were 
the words running in his head; and then 
he thought: “What harm will there be 
if I do him a service in my turn? Let 
him at least make a fight of it.” With 
the earliest light, unable to endure him- 
self any longer, he put on his clothes and 
a cloak, and went out of the house with- 
out disturbing any one in it. The streets 
were empty; but he knew the gates would 
be open by the time he reached them. 
He crossed by the Rubaconte bridge for 


fear of being seen by Schiatta’s out- 
posts, and picked up the Siena road at 
a point below the Certosa. Not knowing 
where Buondelmonte had lain that night, 
he went too far and overshot him; but 
he found out his mistake before he got 
to San Casciano, stole a horse there, and 
pelted back the way he had come. Such 
good pace did he get out of the horse 
that he was again on the Rubaconte be- 
fore the bell of the Badia had struck for 
terce. But he had not caught Buondel- 
monte for all that, and now dared not 
go to look for him, for he knew he must 
be in or near the city. So he held his 
horse by the rein, and leaned upon the 
one bridge, in the angle of one of the 
little chapels which used to be there, look- 
ing over to the other. It was a fine morn- 
ing, with very clear air and sunlight. 
At first he saw peasants coming in, by 
twos and threes, to the mass of the Resur- 
rection; but by-and-by a horseman at a 
foot-pace, and he came from Over-Arno. 
He looked immediately to the foot of 
the bridge and all about the old Por’ 
Santa Maria, which stood there in those 
days, but could see no men there. “If 
that is Buondelmonte, he will get over 
yet,” he said to himself. But then he 
saw that it was not Buondelmonte, but 
a much older man. The Badia bell rang, 
and the sound was taken up by Santa 
Reparata and San Piero Maggiore, by 
San Frediano Over-Arno and _ other 
towers; and then he saw two men come 
at a trot through the gateway and pass 
over the bridge, going to Over-Arno. One 
was in green and bareheaded; the other 
wore a hood. He heard the green rider 
laugh and the other reprove him, the air 
was so still. “That is a boy,” he said. 
“ That will be Gualtiero Gualterotti going 
to meet his cousin. The other has the 
air of Ranieri Buondelmonte, but I can’t 
be sure. So they expect him.” 

Not long after the riders had gone by 
he saw a party of men come slowly round 
the buttress of the old gateway. He 
counted them: there were four, two in 
cloaks and two without. If they were 
the Uberti, there should be a fifth man: 
where was he? He soon saw that they 
were the Uberti. He knew Lambertuccio 
by his height, and Mosca by his stooping 
shoulders, and head incessantly on the 
move; and Leone Gangalandi by a white 
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eagle’s tail-feather he was fond of wear- 
ing. The fourth must be Oderigo Fi- 
fanti, because he seemed to feel the wind; 
kept his cloak high up round his ears. 
He saw them turn: then Schiatta degli 
Uberti joined them. His head was bare, 
as usual with him. They all talked to- 
gether. He saw Mosca drive away a crip- 
ple who came whining about, with his 
hands held out over his crutches. Various 
people passed in one direction or the 
other over the bridge. Presently Leone 
Gangalandi went through the gate at a 
brisk run, and the others waited about. 
Ten minutes or more passed in this way, 
Oderigo taking sharp turns up and down 
the bridge, Mosca leaning over to look 
at the water, Lambertuccio quite motion- 
less, and Schiatta looking up at the 
sculptures on the gate. Malviso won- 
dered what was going on. Leone Ganga- 
landi came back with half a dozen men 
on horseback, who went over the bridge, 
while he himself stayed with his friends. 
“T see the game now,” said Malviso to 
himself; “these will go to detach Gual- 
tiero and Ranieri, so that Buondelmonte 
can be dealt with separately. This is a 
bad business.” 

As the day wore, so increased the num- 
ber of those coming and going over the 
bridge; but it was still easy to observe 
the riders. Malviso saw one such come 
leading a pack-horse, and then two oth- 
ers, also leading horses. They wore green 
jackets. He guessed that they might be 
Buondelmonte’s servants; but whoever 
they were, they passed over unmolested 
and seemed to suspect nothing. When 
the last of them was through the gate, 
Oderigo Fifanti took off his cloak, and 
Lambertuccio followed his example. They 
folded the two cloaks together and put 
them into the empty gate-house. There 
was shadow on the east side of the bridge 
where they were standing. Malviso saw 
Oderigo Fifanti cross over and stand in 
the sun. He hated the cold. 

A drove of pigs appeared on the bridge, 
from Over-Arno. Their herd ran back- 
wards and forwards, beating with his 
stick to get them together. Malviso saw 
that the pigs were all over the bridge, 
and was wondering what would happen 
if Buondelmonte should come up behind 
them, when the herd stopped, looked 
round, then threw up his hand for a 


signal, and began beating the pigs to one 
side. A white horse, having a rider all 
in white, came at a quick trot on to the 
bridge, followed by a party of seven or 
eight at least. “ Here is their man,” said 
Malviso to himself. “ Ser Martino drives 
pigs to the shambles, and these horsemen 
drive Buondelmonte. ‘ If I could stop him 
even now, I would do it.” He stood up 
on the balustrade of the bridge and waved 
his hand, shouting, “ Back, Buondel- 
monte, back!” Three or four times he 
shouted thus, and at the fourth time 
Buondelmonte, who was riding very fast, 
turned his head. Malviso went on shout- 
ing and signalling; then Buondelmonte 
called out clearly over the water, “ Buona 
Pasqua,” and lifted his hand. He rode 
on, his companions about ten yards be- 
hind. Malviso saw that the waiting men 
had come out and were standing in the 
gateway at the end of the bridge, block- 
ing the passage. Buondelmonte reined 
up for fear of being into them; and Lam- 
bertuccio walked out slowly to meet him. 


To return to Buondelmonte. He had 
started betimes from the Impruneta, and 
made such good pace that he met his 
friends well on this side of the Certosa. 
He had on clothes to suit the feast-day, 
a long tunic of white velvet, with white 
hose and boots of red leather, a white 
bonnet on his head, and a short cloak. 
He had no arms but his dagger. Very 
glad he was to see his brother Ranieri, 
and still more that Gualtiero Gualterotti 
had come, for he loved that boy; but he 
would not stop or slow down, though he 
was all agog for news. They had to talk 
as best they could. He said he should 
go directly to the house of the Donati. 
“Tt is full six weeks since I have seen 
my beloved Wonder of the World,” he 
said, “and I am on fire to see what new 
beauties she has grown by now.” They 
told him that Cunizza was to wed with 
Malviso Giantruffetti the next day. “ The 
gentle Cunizza!” said he. “It is only 
proper she should have the start of me. 
She has a worthy youth for her husband. 
T have a good deal of friendship for Mal- 
viso.” Talking of this, that, and the 
other, they came into the Via Romana 
by the gate, and there the young men 
whom Malviso had seen met them, as 
if coming round by the steep road which 
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leads from San Miniato al Monte by 
the Porta San Giorgio. Two of these 
were Uberti, one a Gangalandi, one of 
the Greci. Buondelmonte and his friends 
greeted them and would have gone on 
their way; but Tacuino degli Uberti call- 
ed out that he had a message. “ For 
me?” asked Buondelmonte. “ No,” said 
Tacuino, “ for your brother.” So Ranieri 
stopped, and was overtaken by two or three 
of these men, who held him in talk while 
the rest of them pushed forward and got 
in between Gualtiero and Buondelmonte, 
talking and laughing among themselves. 
Buondelmonte kept up his pace. Thus 
they came to the bridge and into the 
sun, and crossed it, just as Malviso had 
seen them. 


The sun was full in Buondelmonte’s 
eyes; but as he neared the Stone of Mars 
and the old gateway he could see that 
there were people in the road, not to dis- 
tinguish them. He reined in: his horse 
and put his hand up as a warning to the 
others; and just then Lambertuccio came 
out to meet him, with a hand to take 
hold of his bridle; and he saw who it 
was. Now he began to suspect something. 
“Stay me not now, Lambertuccio,” he 
said, and turned quickly to see where 
his friends were. They seemed to be in 
some difficulty, he thought. The horses 
were all huddled together. He heard 
Ranieri talking in a rage and the others 
laughing at him. Then Schiatta came 
up behind him as he sat half turned, and 
jumped for him, and pulled him suddenly 
from his horse to the ground; and Mosea 
leaped forward from behind Schiatta and 
stuck his knife in deep. He stabbed be- 
tween the collar-bone and the neck. 
Buondelmonte cried out, “™ Rescue! 
Ikescue!” and felt himself losing blood 
very fast. “One at a time,” he said, 
pleasantly; but had no more words, for 
Mosea stabbed him again, and Lam- 
bertuccio came up in his deliberate way, 
pulled off Mosea, and put his knee on 
Buondelmonte’s neck and drove at him 
twice in the heart. He never spoke 
again; but Oderigo Fifanti did his part 
for all that. 

A crowd of onlookers had gathered, but 
no one interfered; and as for Ranieri 
and Gualtiero, they were prisoners and 
could do nothing. When the Uberti saw 
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that their work was done, they wiped 
their daggers and walked away. Oderigo 
went for his cloak; but Lambertuccio 
had to be reminded of his, and went back 
for it. Going off, Schiatta held up his 
hand for a signal, and the six horsemen 
parted to allow the Buondelmonti passage- 
room. No harm had been done to them. 

Ranieri spurred directly into the city 
up the Via Por’ Santa Maria, shouting 
as he went, “ The bells! the bells! Trea- 
son! Buondelmonti!” but young Gual- 
tiero went and sat beside Buondelmonte 
and put his head on his knees, and cov- 
ered his face with his cloak, or what was 
left of it. The moment the Uberti had 
left the bridge all the bystanders ran 
in various directions, and almost imme- 
diately the great bell of the SS. Apostoli 
began to toll. Others followed in no 
long time. 


Ranieri, riding full gallop up the Cali- 
mala, met Buonaccorso Donati coming 
down to see what the erying was about. 
He was buckling his sword-belt as he 
“ame. Ranieri told him the news, and 
Buonaccorso ran back to fetch his father. 
Ranieri hastened on to find, if possible, 
one of the Uberti who should not have 
been warned. As luck would have it, in 
the Via Condotta, he did meet with 
Maiviso Giantruffetti returning from the 
Rubaconte bridge. “ Treason! Treason!” 
he cried, and, “ Death to the Uberti!” 
and rode him down. The fighting began 
within a few hours; but by that time 
they had taken Buondelmonte to his 
house and laid him on a bier. 

Gualdrada came with her daughter 
soon after they had got him home. They 
let her in through the chains which had 
been put up at the head of the Borgo. 
Fires were burning in the Quarter of 
San Piero Scheraggio and all the bridges 
were held; but Gualdrada said, “ There 
will be place made for the dead.” She 
chose that Picearda should sit upon the 
bier, with Buondelmonte’s head on her 
knees; and Piccarda had nothing to say. 
She only stared at the window. Even 
while they were making ready, the Gon- 
falon was being brought down the Borgo. 
Men heard the roar of the fight in the 
north parts. The Donati were driving 
the Uberti down towards the river. 

THE END. 
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A PEOPLE 


FROM 


THE EAST 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


" RADE will lead a man far,” as the Arabic 
proverb runs; and the roads of this land 
know the truth of it, for the feet of the 

refugees have stirred the hot dust of them all. 

Trade has been no magnet to fetch the Syrian 





from under blue skies to our gray ones; but, once 
here, it has set him wandering—has provided him, 
indeed, with a back-porch introduction to the vil- 
lages of every quarter, even to the uttermost, 
where he slips like a shadow from door to door. Wherever he goes he spreads wonder 
and an unreasoning perturbation, nor will the gold rings in his ears and the sash 
about his middle let him soon be forgotten. “ Oh dear!” the children gasp, when he 
comes down the hill, with a great pack on his back. “ Here’s a gypsy. Let’s run!” 
So they take to their heels, and, as they scamper to the sanctuary of the front yard, 
great is the patter of feet, and voluminous the cloud of dust in their wake. “ Oh my,” 
says the young girl, at the peddler’s approach, “ he has rings in his ears! Perhaps 
he’s a forty-thief, or something. Oh dear, what shall I do?’ She hurries, her little 
heart all aflutter, and makes an untimely visit to her nearest neighbor, where 
the excitement of her escape sinks all formality out of mind. “ A-ha!” says the town- 
constable, marking the slinking gait and shifty eves of the man. “ That there A-rab 
‘ll stand watehin’, er I ain’t no detective. 
They say they carry knives in them 
sashes.” Whereupon a profoundly sus- 
picious, if distant, surveillance is upon 
the Syrian. 

The Syrian would smile did he know it. 


It was Officer MacNamara, of a dim- 
lit beat, who first took me through the 
city street where these swarthy fellows, 
and their betters, have’ forgathered to 
live. The night was dark and gusty, 
and the rain had at last swept the swarm 
of hags and squalling children and si- 
lent, glowering men from the pavements 
and shadowy doorways. The tops of 
the tenements on either side were lost 
in the night, and the street was broken 
and littered—glistening here and there, 
where an oceasional lamp cast a circle 
of light upon it. The silence and vast 
shadows: the time of night and driving 
wind; the filth and dilapidation; soli- 
HERE’s a Gypsy. LET'S RUN! tary figures flitting darkly from cellar- 
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way to door—it was to be assumed, of 


course, that they had made their im- 


pression. 
“YVe’ve no eall t’ be seared, at all,” 
said MacNamara, impressively. “/’m 
wit’ ve ie 


My expression of confidence in him 
Was prompt; and then he led me up a 
stair, whence we went through a dark 
and foul-aired passage to a room in the 
rear the café of Atta the Wrestler. 
Atta, a mighty and most villainous- 
looking fellow, sat with his wife, his 
customers all departed, and both were 
drinking coffee and smoking narghiles. 

“ Don’t be afraid, now,” MacNamara 
whispered. “He'll do no harm t’ ye. 
I’m he re,” 

We were s¢ rved with coffee, provided 
with cigarettes and pastry; and with all 
came a friendly smile and an Arabie 
word or two the fluster of diffidence, 
too, and an expression of concern for 
our comfort. 

’Tis all right, sor,’ MacNamara 
whispered under his breath. “ Never 
fear, now. He wouldn’t dare put p’ison 
in the cup when I’m wit’ ye.” 

“Ts he dangerous?” said I, smoothing 
the smile from my lips. 

™ Very,” said MacNamara. “ Ex-ceed- 
ingly, sor! ’Tis a fear-ful bad quarter 
t? patrol. Oh, you're all right when 
I’m wit? ve. You’re safe, sor. But don’t 
come here alone.” 

MacNamara? Faugh! But he had 
thought to provide a thrill—the flavor 
of some dark adventure; and the flesh 
of his palm didn’t creep when the coin 
of reward touched it. It is our habit 
to associate treachery with a swarthy 
face, and our fancy never fails to find 
a dirk-hilt in the folds of a sash; but 
these expatriated Syrians are the meek- 
est of Christians—for Mohammedans are 
excluded,—long used _ to oppression, in- 
clined to walk in peace with the mild, 
and always ready to yield the wall to 
every strutter who chances to pass 
that way. 

Through the rooms and dark passages 
of these old tenements a child might 
wander unmolested, though he had a 
gold chain thrown over his shoulders; 
save in this, that greed is in the hearts 
of all peoples, and violence is a common 
chance. All the virtues abound there, 


and to the virtues are added rare graces, 
such, indeed, as are not to be met with 
in “colonies ” of other races; for to the 
common lot of this place oppression has 
driven the well-born and _ ill-born, the 
ignorant and the learned, the obseur 
and the famous, prince and _ peasant, 
poet, peddler, and merchant. With the 
vicious, it may be, have come vices, but 
with the well-inclined have come refine- 
ments and high aspirations. 

They are all in the tenements of th 
“ quarter.” 


It is said that the ignorant Italian 
dreams of digging great chunks of gold 
from the streets of New York. But the 
Christian Syrian, when the Moham- 
medan oppression falls heavily upon him, 
says: “It is the land of Liberty! Let ‘us 
arise and go to that place.” That is 
why he comes. Tle is interested more 
in the freedom than in the dollar of th 
land. To what gardens of delight his 
dreams lead him it would be hard to 
say. They take him high and far; it 
mav be, even, as he himself might say, 
that in his distant vision the Sons of 
Light were at the Gates of the City, ery- 
ing: “Enter, O Pilgrim! Here, at last, 
is Liberty.” Consequently, his first con- 


tact with the immigration officials pre- 
cipitates a tragie disillusion. 


Kahaan is old—old and falling under 
the knocks of the world: and he is a 
poet and a man of knowledge, for the 
books of five languages are open to him. 
He had been herded with the people from 
Damaseus and Aleppo in the pen at the 
Barge Offiee* for three days; nor had 
the Sons of Light appeared to give him 
weleome, nor had he so much as touched 
the hem of the mantle of Liberty. He 
had suffered many indignities, and for 
three days his habitation had been un- 
clean; so his heart was sick, and he 
longed for the paths to which his feet 
were used. 

But he had now passed through the 
door to the street, and they had told him 
he was free to go where he willed. 

“T will write a book,” he said to him- 
self, as he has told me, “and with the 
money I make I will return to my 
people.” 

*The immigrant station at New York. 
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At that moment he was caught | he 
1 jerked vy ( \ sick Lhe 
tled, and he stumbled and 
, , , 

\ ! u uid the policeman. 

. 
You ! md there s n t a pos 

ret out 


‘Where, sair?’ said the mild Ka 


“ Hell, if ye like, ‘ sair.’ ” 

‘Will vou tell me to whom eet ees, 
ir,’ said the Man of Knowledge, trem 
bling with passion, “that they raise 
monuments ?” 

To the dead ones,” said the aston 
ished polie man, 

‘Ees eet so, sair?” eried Kahaan, 
lifting his lean brown head. “ Then I 
know why eet ees they have raised a 
statue to Liberty at the very Gate of the 
City. Eet ees because Liberty is dead 
in the land!” 

But Kahaan knew better when he 
knew more. 


The effect of this rough contact with 
officialdom, however, soon wears off. So 
soon as the Syrian puts the policeman 
in his place, he perceives that his measure 
of liberty is larger than it was—though, 
to be sure, he never escapes the petty 
oppression of the police and politicians, 
for his simplicity makes him easy prey. 
It was Abotanios who said to me, through 
an interpreter, when he had been three 
weeks in New York: “ Write! Write that 
there is no liberty in America.” Tle had 
been pitilessly snowballed by a horde of 
voung Trish lads, and his head and dig- 
nity were still aching; but months later 
he drew from his pocket his certificate 
of “declaration of intention to be- 
come a citizen, and, fetching the table 
a blow with his fist, shouted: “The Sul- 


” 


an, he no touch me now. I am ecit’zen. 
It is thee Land of Liber-tee!” Thus it 
is in his seeurity from the tyranny he 
has so long known that the refugee finds 
is chiefest delight, rather than in the 
trange liberties to which he has come. 
It is not the freedom from insult, but 


the freedom to insult, in which he re- 
:. To erv down the Sultan without 


1 ] 
ith is he pri 

t li nes rv? ‘ There re 

, +] he Swrian 

1? 

N \ 


arms for the freedom of Syria. Ter 
sno illusion! This is Liberty! 


But the revolution goes no farther. 


There sa fly in the honey, however: 
it is the presence of the Turkish con 
sul’s spies, who mark the seditious ut 
terances and carry the report to high 
place s, whether they are bellowed on the 
street corners or whispered in the back 
rooms of the restaurants. As a matter 
of fact, the revolutionist has much t 


fear, either for himself—for a conspir 
acy of spies has landed more than one 
in an American prison on false charges 
or for his kindred at home, upon whom 
his punishment may fall, in imprison- 
ment, oppression, or the confiscation of 
their possessions, 

“Will you go?” I said to the Doctor, 
upon one occasion, when the Sultan’s 
representative had come to the quarter, 
and the attendance of certain important 
men at a reception had been commanded. 

“Tt is ver’ important,” he said, frown- 
ing in perplexity. 

He was a man of wealth and influence, 
who had chosen to devote himself to the 
poor of his own people. Hitherto he 
had uttered no sedition in a publie place, 
but his dreams were well known to me, 
though not to all men. 

“T do not know,” he went on. “I 
not like to kiss his ’and. It is same as 
thee hand of Abdul-Hamid.” 

‘You haven’t much time to think 
about it,” I said, consulting my watch. 
“Tt is the hour now.” 

“T mus’ go,” said he, between his teeth: 
“T have a mother in Beirut.” 

With that he put on his silk hat and 
departed to do homage to the represent- 
ative of Abdul-Hamid, whom he hated. 


There are Syrian quarters in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, New Or- 
leans, and San Francisco. The first, 
where some 5000 Syrians, chiefly from 
Beirut and Damascus, dwell, is the 
largest, but the others. are not incon 
siderable. They have churches, schools, 
and places of amusement, and the Ara 


; 


bie newspapers and magazines serve to 
nterchange the news and unite the i 


erests of all. In New York, whie 


parent col \ I them all, books 


iblished in Arabic. There is a band « 
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musicians for grand occasions; there are 
a flourishing club, a large revolutionary 


organization, and many curious socie- 


ties, such as the “Society for Peace,” 


the aim of which is to settle the per- 
sonal differences between certain influ- 
ential men of New York and Philadel 
phia. Many political offenders, retu 
rees. from Turkey and Syria, reside 
there, and from there spread the propa 
ganda of revolt. There is a famous 
poet, whose work is praised in Cairo, and 
who sits, day after day, in his patron’s 
shop, very busily at work on his “ next 
book.” There are shops where brass- 


work and rugs and gorgeous fabrics are 
displayed, and many a restaurant where 


a Syrian dinner is well cooked and well 
served. A generous hospitality may _ be 
found everywhere, whether in the home 
of the peddle r or of the rich importer. 


The welcome is genuine, and no sac- 
rifice is too great if it contributes to 
your pleasure. 

“The place is yours,” said a restau- 
rant keeper to me once. “There is no 
charge.” 

‘But I have had coffee—cigarettes 
pastry.” 

‘No diffrence,” said he, bowing pro- 
foundly. “ You are a frien’ to my frien’. 
The Doctor, he is my frien’.” 

‘But 

‘No, no; you have like my music, an’ 
I no charge.” 

Ile was a violinist, and I had praised 
him because his music had delighted me. 

“ All yours,” | 
arms. “Iam yours. When you want me 
play, I play.” 

And with that I had to be content. 


e concluded, waving his 


Rachid, the first-born of Yusef the 
athlete, is a sturdy, bandy-legged mite, 
who can peer over the coffee table by 
standing on tiptoe and most fearfully 
stretching his neck; and his hair is 
shagev and black, and his eves have 
solemn depths. He waddles in from the 
gutter when the shadows gather between 
the tenements, for it is bed-time then, 
and he knows that his mother is making 
coffee in the back room of the restau- 
rant, where, night after night, he falls 
asleep on her broad bosom. But the 
fame of his strength has been spread 


abroad; so the idlers and gamesters hail 


him from the tables, and he turns t 
regard them through sleepy, half-closed 
eyes. 

“Ti is Rachid, the son of Yus f! 
Mighty One!” 

“TIo!” eries Yusef, with a broad smil 
of affection. “ Show thy strength, littl 
one. Come, lift the chair to the table.” 

‘It is too great a task, Yusef,” savs 
one. “The child is sle py. Let him g 
to his mother.” 

“Up, now!” says the father. “Uy 
with the chair, O Rachid!” 

So Rachid winds his fat little arms 
about the legs of the chair and plants 
his feet firmly on the floor. The ecards 
and dice and chessmen are forgotten, and 
all the players gather at the tabl 
watch the little Mighty One perform th 
feat of strength. Rachid lifts and 
strains, and staggers under the weight; 
but he gains a new hold and lifts again, 
while the clamor of encouragement in- 
spires him—lifts until his legs shake, 
his eves bulge, and the red blood shows 
through the grime on his face. Then 
his legs fail, like overweighted pillars, 
and he falls flat, with the unmanage- 
able burden on top of him; but he is 
lifted to his feet, and grasps the chair 
with new determination. Up with it! 
There are tears in his eyes. He lifts, 
pushes, staggers, and sympathetic hands 
are stretched out to help, but the fathe 
waves the aid away. Up goes the chair 
up—up! Over it goes! It is on the 
table. The little Mighty One bows to 
the cheers of the people as his father, 
Salim Yusef the athlete, has taught him. 

“ Tle is indeed a mighty child,” they say. 

Then Rachid spies his mother peek- 
ing through the curtains in the rear. 
ITe runs to her, and he is caught up and 
kissed, and his head is soon cuddled in 
the soft place it knows so well. ... And 
now, while the Mighty One is falling 
asleep and a droning song drifts from 
within in the intervals of silence, Na- 
geeb the Intelligent, Abo-Shofi’s son, 
quits his play in the street, two blocks 
down, where the more important people 
live. He climbs the stair to the top 
floor of the tenement, running swiftly 
through the shadowy halls, lest the evil 
genii, of whom Afifah tells, should 
eatech him unawares. Within, he finds 
his father, the merchant, talking most 
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importantly with the Doctor and two 
Men of Learning; and when he sees the 
coffee-cups and glowing narghiles, and 
hears the sipping and bubbling, he knows 
that the talk will be long and deep. So 
he kisses the cheek of his father, and 
touches nis lips to the hand of the Doc- 
tor, and salaams most reverently before 
the two Men of Learning; and then 





RMS HIS FEAT OF STRENGTH 


Afifah, the nurse, leads him away to 
bed. 

‘T am not sleepy, O Afifah,” says 
Nageeb. when he has lain himself down 
on the mat. with the rug covering him. 

“ Now, the Cadi of Al Busra was a 
wise judge in his day, O Nageeb,” says 
Afifah. well knowing her duty. “ Nor, 
within the knowledge of men, has there 
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been a Cadi more wise or more merci- 
ful, as his judgments make known and 
the tongues of all men proclaim. Once 
upon a time, when the Cadi was old, 
there came before him two men, desir- 
ing a judgment to be delivered between 
them. ‘Seven years ago, O Cadi,’ said 
the first, ‘I went hence upon a far 
journey, entrusting my fortune to the 
keeping of this false friend, by whom I 
have been cruelly robbed, for now, with 
his own lips, he has denied the trust.’ 
‘It is even so, O wise Cadi,’ said the 
false friend, ‘that I deny the trust; for 
I have received no money from this man.’ 
Then the Cadi turned to the traveller, 
saying, ‘Is the place where you gave 
the money to this friend known to you? 
‘Even so,’ was the answer; ‘it is well 
known to me. And the Cadi said, ‘Go 
to that place, and when you have re- 
flected, return hither. Thereupon the 
traveller departed, and when they had 
waited long for his return the Cadi said 
to the false friend, ‘Has he had time 
to go and come”? Then said the false 
friend, being an unwary man, ‘ No, O 
Cadi! The tree whereunder he gave me 
the money is far off.” £O false friend,’ 
cried the wise Cadi of Al Busra, ‘ thou 
hast betrayed even thyself!’ Where- 
upon he delivered judgment against 
him.” 

“He was a damn wise Cadi,” says Na- 
geeb, who knows the English of the 
streets. “And now I am sleepy. Peace 
be with you, O Afifah!” 

“And with thee, Little One,” she an- 
swers softly. 

So Nageeb falls asleep. 


Now, when the Society for Peace was 
assembled to deliver judgment between 
Salim Shazi, the rich importer, and an 
editor whora he had insulted, Yusef 
Gahan, who loves money, presented the 
defence of the Rich One. There was a 
ring upon the finger of Gahan, and a 
shiny silk hat was beside his chair; so 
the people gave heed to the words which 
fell from his curling lips, saying: 

“Tet us listen to Yusef Gahan. Mark 
the flash of the ring! Surely he is a 
great speaker.” 

But the words of Gahan were ill 
chosen and empty; nor was there music 
in his voice or grase in any gesture. 
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Nevertheless his face expressed a grand 
disdain; and the great ring flashed, and 
his shoes were of patent-leather, and the 
silk hat was in the sight of all. 

“ Surely,” said the listeners, “the 
Rich One has the right of the dispute. 
Else so great a man would not speak in 
his favor.” 

Now, when Yusef Gahan sat down, 
Halil the poet, who is a learned man, 
stepped from the shadows in the rear. 
There was no ring upon his finger, and 
his clothes were shabby and _ shapeless, 
from the collar of his old coat to the 
worn shoes which covered his feet. His 
posture was humble; but there was a fine 
light in his eyes, and the quiver of con- 
tempt at his nostrils. 

“He speaks for the editor,” said the 
one to the other. “He is a wise man 
and a great orator.” 

There was a commotion in the rear 
of the hall, where the hired friends of 
the Rich One raised a clamor against the 
Man of Learning. 

“Who is this person?” said Yusef 
Gahan; though, to be sure, all men knew 
the poet and his works. 

“Tet us not hear him! Let the pig 
take himself away to his pen!” cried the 
men whom the Rich One had paid. 

“Te is a beggar,” said Gahan. “ By 
what right does he speak here ?” 

Then the poet raised his hand; and so 
splendid was his indignation that a hush 
fell upon all the people. He pointed his 
finger at Yusef Gahan, and his eyes 
were blazing, and the outstretched arm 
was shaking. Thus he stood, until the 
hush became a silence deep and strained. 

“Know, O Yusef Gahan,” he began, in 
a low, thrilling voicee—for he was a prac- 
tised orator,—“ that there are two kinds 
of riches. There is a riches of money, 
O Gahan, and there is a riches of know- 
ledge. The one is yours; the other— 
mine!” Again a pause, until the si- 
lence filled the uttermost corners; then 
the poet flashed about, crying to the 
people: “Knowledge is greater than 
money! Choose, O Syrians, between the 
oppression of the one and the wisdom 
of the other!” 

“Tet us hear the words of Wisdom!” 
they shouted. “Delight us with the 
voice of Learning!” 

So it came about that Salim Shazi, 
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the importer, was adjudged guilty of the 
insult, though he was rich; for the people 
of those tenements knowledge 
more than money. 

“He is a great orator,” said the peo- 
ple, of the poet; and the poet was content 
with the reward. 


respect 


From day to day the editor had pub- 
lished instalments of the love- 
story, writing as he had need, and think- 
ing not at all of the time beyond. From 
night to night the waited for 
the paper in the restaurants, that they 


great 


people 


might ease their suspense by reading 
the day’s measure of the story. The 
quarter was intent upon it; from New 


York to San Francisco, and in the cities 
of Egypt, where the paper has a large 
circulation, it was a matter of talk; the 
young men and maids were wrought to 
a high point of excitement; the story 
was more interesting than the news of 
the latest outrage at Damascus or the 
longest, boldest editorial against the 
Sultan; wherever the old editor went 
le was importuned to make known 
the outcome. 
“ Patience,” 
in good time.” 
At last came a climax. The situation 
of Haleema and the Ameer, true lovers 
both, was desperate in the extreme. It 
was a breathless moment. They had fled 
the wrath of Haleema’s mighty father; 
they had taken ship at Beirut, but a 
great storm had driven the ship for three 
days, and no man knew what fate im- 
pended. Then a shock and crash! The 
ship has struck a rock. It is deep night, 
and beyond, far off, the gleam of break- 
ers shows in the darkness. The Ameer 


said he. “It will come 


seeks the rescue of Haleema. Alas! 
she is not to be found. He leaps into 
the sea to continue the search. His 


reward is immediate. He perceives Ha- 
leema clinging to a spar and drifting 
toward the breakers. She beseeches him 
to save her, or to die with her. But the 


waves are high, and his strength, great 
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as it is, is failing. Whereupon the day’s 
instalment came to an end. 

“Did the Ameer save his love? Did 
the hero die with his beloved?” the read- 
ers asked one another. 

On the next morning the proprietor 
of the newspaper appeared in the offic 
where the editor was about to set down 
the answer to this perplexing question. 

“Ha!” said the proprietor, with a 
great frown, pointing to an editorial in 
the issue of the day before, “the Sultan 
is not such a bad man. You had better 
leave him alone. Write no more against 
him.” But the opportunity to write for 
Liberty was all that gave the editor a 
joy in life; so he said. that he would 
write as he willed, or not at all. It 
may be that the Turkish consul had had 
dealings with the proprietor, or that the 
proprietor had set his heart upon 
taining some small order from the hands 
of the Sultan; at any rate, he was ob- 
durate. So the editor took up his hat 
and left the office; and when the paper 
was thrown on the restaurant tables that 
evening there was no instalment of the 
great love-story. 

“Did the Ameer die with his beloved ?” 
they asked the editor, when he came down 
the street. 

“The story is ended,” said the editor. 
“There will be no more of it.” 

“But tell us! Did he die with his 
beloved ad 

They pleaded, reviled, demanded; but 
it was to no purpose, for the lips of the 
editor were sealed to them. 

“Why not tell them?’ said I, when 
we were sitting at the coffee-table. 

“T do not know the answer myself,” 
said he. 

Then he chuckled for a long time. 


ob- 


Of such are the Syrians. It may be 
that the little stories here set down will 
be like little windows through which 
you may catch a glimpse of the lives 
they live in this land, which they call 
the Land of Liberty. 




















Milady 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART 


T began the day she was born. In 
fact, the old yellow woman “ Granny 
Fetchem,” when dressing her for the 

first time, was heard to exclaim from her 
mouthful of pins: 

“Look out, Milady! Look out how 
you h’ist dem proud eyebrows at me 
*fo’ you heah fifteen minutes!” 

Then, an hour later, while she lifted 
the little one, sound asleep, from the safe 
edge of her short lap and laid her under 
the patchwork beside her mother, she 
whispered: “ Lucindy honey, dis is de 
purties’ gal chile you got, but look out 
for ’er. Fus thing you know, you'll be 
takin’ orders f’om dis chile. She ’sputed 
my will three times ’fo’ I could git ’er 
dressed, an’ got ’er way every time, too. 
Jes look at ’er now, sleepin’ wid ’er 
little fus finger p’inted up agin’ ’er 
cheek, same as a white mistus. She’s a 
beauty, but ricollec’ what I say: look out 
for Milady! She’ll lead you a dance!” 

So, pending a later decision, they be- 
gan calling her Milady. 

Milady was scarce six months old 
when she exhibited a marked distaste 
for dirt—a most interesting and abnor- 
mal trait. She would often make a wry 
face and hold up her shapely wee hands 
to be washed under provocation so slight 
as to be resented by the practical mother. 

As a toddler, she loved the feeling of 
shoes on her tender feet, and by the time 
she was six, fans and parasols were her 
especial delight, and she was never known 
to injure any of the fragile things she 
so enjoyed. 

A ruffled gown quite changed her gait 
as she walked to church; and, indeed, she 
knew this quite well, for when she and her 
companions played together in the barn, 
she often “ played lady ” by strutting be- 
fore them with various steps which she 
would name in this way: 

“ Dis heah’s my bo’quet-frock walk!” or, 

“Watch my pa’sol gait!” or, 

“Now see me work my fan!” All done 





empty-handed, of course. The “ bo’quet 
frock ” she had evolved entirely from her 
imagination, and she had never owned 
either fan or parasol in her life. 

Her piéce de résistance was a perform- 
ance combining all these features, and 
in this she would step out before her au- 
dience—generally barefoot and ragged— 
and, with a bow, announce herself thus: 

“ Now you see me standin’ up in my 
bo’quet frock—now watch whilst I h’ist 
my pa’sol—an’ work my _ open-an’-shet 
fan—an’ lead a little poodle-dog like Miss 
Ge’ldine’s by dis ribbin—an’ dey’s a little 
nigger gal jes like me walkin’ behind 
myself to wait on me.” 

Then she would start off, and with re- 
markable pantomimie art go through the 
performance, even to stopping occasion- 
ally to call over her shoulder to the little 
darky behind to pick up her fan or to 
relieve her of the dog. 

When she was old enough to go to 
school, Milady continued to develop along 
characteristic lines. In her early spell- 
ing days, while her class was obediently 
satisfied to spend long hours over such 
words as eat, rat, bat, and hog, dog, 
frog, she very soon protested: 

“ Please, ma’am, I wants to spell some- 
*h’n’ I likes, please, ma’am! I gits tired 
o’ all deze varmints—frogs an’ rats an’ 
bats—I’m skeered of ’em!” 

And when the teacher, much amused, 
asked what she would like to spell, she 
replied without the slightest hesitation, 
even batting her eyes with pleased excite- 
ment: 

“ Angel chorus—an’ heavenly mansions 
—or farewell forever—or, maybe, sky- 
blue eyes an’ curly hair.” 

But finally a day of happiness arrived. 
Milady, studying her lesson in the cabin 
door, suddenly jumped up, and running 
to the hedge, cut a wild rose, and putting 
it into a tomato-can, set it up in the win- 
dow, and all the long afternoon she sang 
to it. It is true she sang only a spelling- 
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lesson, and one word at that, but she 
sang with delight, for the song was 
“ R-o-s-e, rose,” over and over again, 
her tune an uncertain childish impro- 
visation, but sweet as the humming of 
the bees or even the bird-songs which 
were the rose’s old 
familiars. At last 
Milady had found 
an end in_ spell- 
ing—an end which 
was beauty. 

Milady was fif- 
teen and a brown 
beauty, when, put- 
ting forth her 
hand for a bauble 

a rose, even a 
bouquet of roses, 
if you will, —she 
got it. 

It was a gay- 
ly flowered gown, 
bought with her 
own secret savings 
from the gathering 
of pecans—a _ cot- 
ton print covered 
with roses pink as 
nature’s own, which 
climbed in a wil- 
derness of stems 
and leaves all over 
her lithe person. 
When Lucindy first 
saw it, her seath- 
ing ridicule was 
witty and _ hard 
to bear. But Mi- 
lady met it with a 
fine, good-natured 
bravado. 

“What you doin’ 
wid dat  curtain- 
ealiker frock, gal? 
You ain’t no kitchen winder!” So Lu- 
cindy exclaimed as the girl danced into 
the.family cirele in all her roses, and the 
laughter which greeted the mother’s sally 
was only overcome by a persistent and 
fascinating performance, in which the girl 
stepped and posed so rhythmically that 
presently the children were all singing 
and beating time for her; and when she 
finally dropped into a chair and fanned 
herself with a pie-pan, she was mis- 
tress of the situation. 


“WATCH MY 





The dress had been made by a “ poor 
white” lady in the neighborhood, who 
was glad to pay for her corn bread and 
molasses in this way. 

Flounced to the limit and “ carried 
off” in fine form, the rose gown was 
a great success. 
Indeed, when Mi- 
lady strode down 
the road in all her 
glory and with her 
old - time “ bou- 
quet - frock gait,” 
whether she knew 
it or not, she 
was, as all agreed, 
“hard to beat.” 

Of course she 
had lovers galore 
—as thick as bees 
gathering about a 
honey-pot ; but while 
she sweetened under 
their buzzing, she 
appeared to care 
for none more than 
for all. Pleasure- 
loving as she was 
and idle, Milady 
was yet a good little 
girl. Not good as 
a horse, perhaps, 
to fetch and ecar- 
ry, but rather as 
a fawn or a bird, 
playful, unthink- 
ing, meaning no 
harm. 

It was not her 
fault, surely, that 
almost coincident 
with the making of 
the flowered gown 
there began a great 
revival of religion 
on the plantation. Not that the gown 
and the revival need have clashed, for 
there were great patches of color along 
the mourners’ bench marking the sack- 
cloth attitude of souls as blithe and 
as young as Milady’s. It was not that. 
It was that Milady, who was the great- 
est dancer on the river, had in sail- 
ing out in her new gown unwittingly 
inaugurated a “rose dance” which had 
taken the coast by storm. 

She danced it with a garland of roses, 
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from which at will she would select a 
single flower, which she threw to him 
whom she thus selected as her partner. 

The garland served for the expression 
of a thousand winsome coquetries, and 
when every other use of it was exhaust- 
ed, she would skip it as a rope; then, 
grasping both ends together, she would 
throw it into a loop, through which she 
nimbly passed. 

It was a fascinating performance, and 
the fact that it was in full flower just 
at the time when sinners were falling 
thickest under gospel fire, a stone’s-throw 
away, caused great solicitude among the 
brethren. Milady had always been a fa- 
vorite with the ministers who had come to 
the plantation to preach, for from her 
early youth she had been the family show- 
piece, and she was ever pleasing. 

“T kin talk a-plenty,” Lucindy would 
say, deprecatingly. “But seem like I 
ain’t nuver is had time to learn how to 
converse.” Then, begging her guest to 
“exeuse her back,” she would step to the 
door and eall: 

“ Mi-la-day! Whar Milady ?” 

And the girl, slender, modest, beautiful, 
would eome slowly in, filling all space 
with a matchless grace of youth and sim- 
ple being. Her words were few, but how 
refined her “Ah, indeed!” or, “I cer- 
t’n’y is surprised,” or, “ Dat’s perfectly 
diseredible.” 

There is a show member in most fami- 
lies, one who, figuratively perhaps, but 
none the less truly, wears the roses and 
“ converses ” while the others do the plain 
talking in working garbs. 

All through the revival the church had 
kept a disapproving eye upon the leader 
of the opposition, and if the presiding 
bishop—’Piphany Paul by name, a splen- 
did bachelor fellow from Avoyelles—had 
not sought Milady for personal appeal, 
it was not for want of concern. 

Certainly he had not failed to observe 
her out of the corner of his eye as she 
sat in her roses among the boys and girls 
where waving fans were thickest, near 
the door, but, although he had bravely 
hurled invective in her direction, he had 
personally kept his distance. Now, for 
the sole reason that he had kept away, 
Milady would have had him come, if 
only to warn her of the error of her ways. 

No man had ever passed her by in this 


‘ 


fashion before. And as for ’Piphany 
Paul, it is likely that no woman had pre 
viously so defied him. 

If he had kept her figure in sight more 
than once as he walked behind her down 
the road, if, screened by the Cherokee 
hedge, he had passed her cabin in the 
early mornings, honestly seeking disen- 
chantment, none but himself knew it 
himself and God. 

So the revival went forward at one end 
of the plantation, and at the other Milady 
kept on dancing. 

As is often the case with those who sit 
in judgment, the ministers who most op- 
posed the dance had never seen it—that 
is, in its present malignant form,—and so 
when one of their number proposed, at 
the close of a meeting, that they should 
repair in a body to the clearing where 
Milady was announced to lead off in the 
rose figures, that they might be more in- 
telligent in their denunciations, even the 
usually resourceful bishop could find no 
word against it. There were five preach- 
ers, all told, and as they approached the 
dancing - green they separated to avoid 
notice, mingling as they could with the 
crowds who sat or stood in groups on the 
border—all but the bishop, whose timidity 
kept him in partial hiding behind the un- 
certain screen of the sparse fringes of a 
row of weeping-willows which flanked the 
ground on one side. 

The dance had not yet begun, but the 
musicians were “tuning up,” a signal to 
be ready, at which everybody, even the 
dancers, excepting Milady, found seats 
among the spec:ators. 

Expectancy thus invited, the music 
began —a_ slight staccato picked upon 
strings, so exactly suggestive of the mea- 
sured trip with which the girl in all her 
roses stepped upon the grass that it al- 
most seemed to lift her and bring her in. 

The daneing-space lay in front of a 
dense thicket, and one of Milady’s tricks 
was to appear unexpectedly each time 
from different parts of its solid wall of 
green. As she came out to-day from the 
very centre, dangling her wreath limply 
before her as a rope, and with her face 
slightly lifted, there was an ineffable qual- 
ity about the girl that was most disarm- 
ing. Her light rhythmic step was searcely 
a dance, and surely in her childish face 
there was no trace of self-consciousness. 
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Indeed, there was something so winning 


n her absolute simplicity—the perfect 
obedience ‘with which she followed each 
suggestion of the strings, as -if she were 
a feather blown, drawn, twisted, whirled 
by a rhythmie wind—that every eye fol- 


“You AIN'T NO KITCHEN WINDER!” 


| 


less lest a jar should disturb the perfect 


»wed her, and the spectators were breath- 


harmony. 

There were difficult steps, but so easily 
were they taken that after each special 
feat, which old dancers appreciated, a 
sort of gasp came from the crowd. 

The rose garland had no part in the 
first figures, but presently Milady flung it 





carelessly over one shoulder, at the same 
time lowering her glance as she swept 
the crowd of faces before her. So she 
danced, back and forth, around and 
across, until a single figure in the 
audience —a man’s and an elder’s at 
that— was dis- 
covered to be 
almost imper- 
ceptibly keeping 
time with hers, 
and it was plain 
that in her own 
way she had 
marked him for 
her own. It was 
as subtle as 
the response of 
a bird charmed 
by a eat, and its 
progress was as 
sure if as slow. 
For a_ single 
second at this 
discovery a_hi- 
larious outburst 
of mirth was 
imminent, but 
this was averted 
in the nick of 
time by a warn- 
: ing “’sh!” from 
a man sitting 
f near the front. 
—_” Milady  al- 
ways played 
with her vic- 
tims with youth- 
ful recklessness, 
and as the good 
brother who had 
fallen under her 
spell could not 
know that the 
first called was 
rarely chosen, it 
was funny to 
witness the lack 
of flattered anticipation upon his old face. 
It had been her habit thus to “call” 
one and another before shé would finally 
throw the rose and take her partner. 
But to-day her scheme was even more 
daring. 
Deacon Brown was too rapt to perceive, 
as he bent and swayed, even took an occa- 
sional hitching step in answer to her de- 
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mand, that presently Elder Smith, quite 
within his visual range, and Deacon Pea- 
body, a trifle behind him, were both like- 
wise responding. How might one man 
know that while she turned away—to shift 
a step or to throw in a_ figure — she 
was taking another in tow? And how 
might the second, with his infatuated eye 
glued to its object, perceive a third and 
even a fourth? 

Only he to whom it was mysteriously 
given ever discovered the secret “ call” 
by which she engaged one after another 
for the honor of selection, and certainly 
he who received it could do no less than 
declare himself her slave. 

Her achievement to-day was rather re- 
markable, for certainly there were at one 
time three middle-aged and old men 
three ministers of the gospel, all come to 
seoff—who were hopelessly in her toils, 
all swaying in time as she led, all charm- 
ed to the point of dazed obliviousness to 
their surroundings, when, finally, with 
her prettiest motion and her first real 
smile, she plucked a rose, lifted it lightly 
to her lips, and threw it—blushing, to be 
sure, but with the aim of the marksman 

quite over the heads of all the three, 
and beyond, through the willow fringe, 
into the very hand, lifted to eatch it, of 
the smiling bishop. 

This was all so sudden that for a mo- 
ment the people were dazed, and it was 
only when the man of God, bearing the 
rose triumphantly aloft in his right hand, 
stepped from his hiding, that the full 
meaning of the mancuvre came to them, 
and they burst forth in screams of 
laughter. As he came clearly into sight, 
great drops of perspiration upon his brow 
showed that he too had been for some 
time among the “ called,” and had faith- 
fully danced in his tracks, awaiting the 
final bidding. 

As he danced forward now, stepping 
gingerly but never losing time while he 
nimbly avoided the women and children 
sitting upon the ground, the other minis- 
ters exchanged glances. They suddenly 
knew themselves betrayed. One was so 
disgusted, indeed, that he hastened away, 
muttering imprecations of ungodly sound. 
Another had discreetly retired early in 
the dance, at the first sniff of danger. 

The bishop’s dance on the greensward 
with Milady for partner was a beautiful 


achievement. Ever yielding her the ini- 
tiative, he yet echoed her every note as 
she interpreted the music of the strings. 
Indeed, his courtly grace and the certi- 
tude with which he lent himself to the 
following of her most intricate steps were 
suspiciously reminiscent of rather recent 
unregeneracy. But this was natural 
enough, as the bishop was the youngest of 
the lot—and if he had danced at all, even 
in his callow days, he had searcely had 
time to forget. 

While he and the rose girl danced to- 
gether in the eyes of their little world, 


HE HAD PASSED HER CABIN IN THE EARLY MORNINGS 


when astonishment and mirth had spent 
themselves, the general verdict was, to 
quote the vernacular: 

“Right or wrong, dey sho does make 
de handsomest couple dat ever is stood 
together in grace or danced in sin!” 


The grand culmination took place on 
Saturday afternoon. The new bishop’s 
next engagement to preach was on the 
following day, at about the same hour, 
but the freely expressed opinion was that 
he would never have the face to preach 
here again. 

When the rose dance was over, although 
the “ festival ” went on, other dances fol- 
lowing, with the usual promenading and 
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treating to soft drinks, it was with lag- 
ging interest, for even personal romances 
can wait in view of a prospective cause 
célébre, and when the bishop and Milady 
were seen to stroll away in the direction 
of the river-bank, and to sit down in the 
shade of an oak, curious eyes followed 
them, and it very soon seemed more fun 
to walk in their direction, however indi- 
rectly, than even to dance or find their 
own shaded retreats. 

It was most exciting to observe that 
they sat close together, and that the 
bishop took her fan quite as another 
might have done—and that he fanned 
her even though a fine breeze stirred the 
garlands of Spanish moss which trailed 
about them. 

The sun went under and the moon came 
out, and still they sat and talked, and 
when finally the good man escorted her to 
her father’s door, he was seen to stop and 
to pay his respects to the family, as it was 
fitting that he should do. 

Early the next day the two went to 
walk again, and, as Luecindy, who stood 
in the door dressed for callers, proudly 
explained, “ to converse.” 

Seven plantations were looking on, and 
excitement ran pretty high by the after- 
noon hour when the bishop was obliged 
either to keep his appointment or to repu- 
diate it. Of course the chapel was over- 
crowded. Even the dancing contingent, 
generally out in couples during this ser- 
vice on Sunday afternoons, was there in 
a body. The bishop was the last of the 
preachers to arrive, and when he walked 
in late with Milady on his arm, and in 
his finest ministerial form led her to a 
pew which was suspiciously near the 
mourners’ territory, the case instantly 
took on new color: Perhaps, after all, 
the man of God had been working in 
the interest of her soul— 

Bishops are perhaps of all men the 
most forgivable, in any imaginable cir- 
cumstances, and when one is handsome 
and single— 

When the good man stepped up and 
seated himself behind the pulpit, and 
deecorously bent his head for silent prayer, 
a large number of his people, long ago 
steeped in devotion to him, were ready to 
swing to his defence. 

Fortunately for the situation, the bro- 
ther who had been appointed to open the 


service was he who had turned his back 
upon the tempter, and thus escaped un- 
sullied, so that he was able to raise his 
voice now without deprecation or quaver. 

Milady’s modest deportment during this 
initial service was so impressive as to 
strengthen the bishop’s cause. 

’Piphany Paul never looked more sol 
emn in his life, never more serenely 
and yet reverently sure of himself than 
when, his hour having at length ar- 
rived, he came forward, and laying his 
folded hands upon the open Bible, be- 
gan to speak. 

“ Befo’ de sermon dis evenin’,” he said, 
“T wishes to give out a few notices, 
an’ befo’ I *nounces de notices I eraves 
to say a word to my people, which I pray 
em to earry to de Lord in prayer.” 

This was fine. It sniffed of apology. 
The silence which already existed was 
almost disturbed by a suffocating still- 
ness which followed these words. The 
bishop was a man of long and eloquent 
pauses, and when he had held the still- 
ness in hand, as it were, to his need, 
he finally added: 

“De last ’nouncement on my list is de 
one I’m gwine to read first. An’ dis 
*nouncement is a double ’nouncement. 

“First, it is dat Miss Milady Smiley, a 
child born an’ riz right heah ’mongst de 
brethren, is consented for me to ’nounce 
out dat she is on de waitin’ list for grace. 
T been wrastlin’ wid de Spirit.all night in 
prayer for her soul, an’ on’y dis mornin’ 
is she come th’ough enough to say de 
word. But she don’t want to be cramped 
nor hurried. She craves to enter de 
waitin’ list as a seeker, but she wants 
to seek in secret for a little while. 

“ An’ now, de second part is dis: 

“T’m proud, by de grace o’ Gord, to 
*nounce out to you dat dis same yo’ng 
lady is my ingaged, pledged, ’fianced- 
together bride-elected.” 

Then closing his eyes while he lifted 
his arms, he said, 

“Let us pray.” 

Even though a sea of heads seemed to 
bend at once, it was necessary to wait a 
moment for order, before he began in a 
low tone to say “Our Father—”’ And 
when this was done—and before the end 
was reached the congregation followed 
as with a single voice—it seemed best to 
let it go at that, with a solemn “ Amen.” 
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“And now, beloved,” he resumed, 
‘sence I done told you de last news first, 
I must go back an’ ketch up—so as to 
splain out all dis mixtry an’ confusion 
an’ wondermint. 

“T see befo’ me to - day a crowded 
chu’ch, all humans, acecordin’ to de way 
Gord created man an’ woman in de be- 
ginnin’. All de brethren an’ sisters who 
sets befo’ me to-day is either mar- 
ried or heen married or hopin’ to be 
married; an’ maybe a few Gord-forsak- 
en ones is sorry dey married—but dey 
don’t count. 

“T say love an’ marriage is de fiery 
furnace o’ human life, an’ ef any man 
heah is ever passed th’ough de fiery fur- 
nace o’ love for a woman—don’ keer ef 
his name is Shadrach, Meshek, or Abed- 
nego, or jes plain Tom or Dick—dey’s 
been a time when ef if was necessary for 
him to do so, he’d ‘a’ been willin’ to go 
to hell for her. 

“ Now, DAT’S JES MY CASE! 

“ A man is a man, don’t keer ef he’s a 
elder or a preacher or a bishop, or what- 
ever. 

“For three endurin’ weeks I been 
wrastlin’ wid dis love an’ tryin’ wid all 
my power to squench it. Den, when it 
wouldn’t go, I agonized by publie urgin’ 
an’ secret prayer to God to lift up de soul 
dat matched wid my soul to de level o’ 
grace—de way a bishop o’ de kingdom 
would nachelly do—so we mought meet 
on de Lord’s ground. 

“But de Lord, He works His mericles 
in. His own way. When I went down to de 
dancin’-ground last Saturday, I went wid 
my eye set for a sign, an’—well, you 
knows de rest. 

“To a man wid his heart in his throat, 
waitin’ for a sign, a rose flung from de 
hand he loves into his is sign enough. 
Stars an’ all de wonderment of de 
heavens wid sun an’ moon all sailin’ 
th’ough space, one answerin’ whilst de 
yether calls, ain’ no sweeter mericle ’n 
what you-all seen when Love was floor- 
manager on de green on Saturday. 

“ An’ as for de rose dance dat we all 
been abusin’ so, hit ain’t nothin’ but 
child’s play. 

“ Accordin’ to de rules o’ sin an’ dam- 
nation, hit ain’t sea’cely what you’d eall 
a dance, nohow. Hit’s mo’ like what you 
mought call a music-chase for a flower. 
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You-all done seen dat proved. You 
knows dat de good brothers in de Lord 
wha’ been standin’ for ’ligion an’ right- 
eous livin’ all deze years, dey wouldn’t ’a’ 
scandalized de chu’ch by answerin’ de 
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MILADY’S PARTNER ON THE GREENSWARD 


call de way dey done lessen dey had ’a’ 
seen dat it was de eall o’ innocence. 

“ An’ now, sence my ch’ice is been made 
public, an’ dey’s been consider’ble talk, 
back an’ fo’th, I wants all three o’ de 
ministers wha’ swung to de rose dance 
to stan’ up beside me now, wid de little 
gal in line—an’ whilst we all together 
sings ‘Shill we gether at de river? let 
de congergation pass up an’ give us all 
de good right hand o’ fellowship.” 
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This was a bit sudden, and yet it was 
compelling in its exhibition of an invin- 
cible faith in his own powers and in the 
strength of his position. 

There were not a few women who had 
been setting their caps for the bishop. 
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**RICOLLEC’ WHAT I TOL’ YER DE DAY SHE WAS 


Indeed, the talk was that the love-lorn of 
six plantations had fairly wallowed upon 
the mourners’ bench for his sake, and it 
was a bit trying, no doubt, for them to see 
him suddenly borne away by the one girl 
who had recklessly defied him. 

So, when a rich soprano raised the 
hymn, more than one, seeing that it was 
Lucindy who had led off from the front 
pew, held aloof. But the wave of re- 
turned allegiance was greater than any 
petty dissent, and ere a second stanza was 
begun even those who had had the sever- 
est suspicion were loudest in their song. 





It was a great occasion, but to none 
was it quite the triumph that it was to 
the proud mother, Lucindy, whose face 
was one wide beam of pleasure. She lin- 
gered at the church door while the crowds 
passed out, so as to lose not a word 
of congratulation which was 
“coming to her,” and when 
she finally waddled out with 
several of her cronies, the 
old woman Granny Fetchem 
rested on her cane at the 
gate to say: 

“ Ricollee’ what I tol’ yer 
de day she was born? Didn’t 
I say she’d lead you a dance 
—an’ ain’t she done it?” 

“Yas, she sho is,” replied 
the mother, “an’ it ain’t no 
scrub dance, neither. She’s 
one sweet chile, she sho is 
Little I thought when she put 
dis sto’e-bonnet on my head 
an’ made me buy it dat she 
was toppin’ me to be mother- 
in-law to a bishop.” 

She tossed her head proud- 
ly as she spoke, and the brill- 
iant plaid of her headkerchief 
flapped under her hat brim in 
artless contrast to the great 
bunch of purple flowers which 
bloomed there. 

“For a June weddin’,” she 
added, thoughtfully, in a mo- 
ment, “I reckon I mought 
take off my hankcher an’ wear 
de hat straight—widout tak- 
in’ cold.” 

“June, eh? Dis is de last 
week in May, now. Dey ain’t 
lossin’ no time. Dey say dey 
gwine marry in June?” 

“ Milady, she set de day. He give her 
her ch’ice, betwixt May or June, an’ she 
taken June—an’ he say dey mus’ have it 
in de first week, so dey kin have de incep- 
tion out on de green whar he got de rose 
from her.” 

“You don’t say dey gwine dance de 
rose dance agin, is dey?” 

This in an excited whisper. 

“No, dey ain’t gwine to, say, dance it. 
Dey jes gwine play it—an’ Milady, she 
say she gwine fling de rose to her dad- 
dy—but I reckon she was jes a-sayin’ 
dat to pleg de bishop.” 
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The Dutch Founding of New York 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 


PART SECOND 


T 

T the outset, the venture undertaken 

by the West India Company was 

a profitable one: not on the side 

of trade, but on the side of war. Three 
great successes marked the first ten years 
of the Company’s existence: the taking 
of Bahia (1624), the capture of the trea- 
sure fleet (1628), and the reduction of 
Pernambuco (1630). Of those three 
events, although the Brazilian conquests 
counted for more in the long-run, the 
eapture of the plate-ships naturally made 
the strongest impression upon the popular 
mind. Indeed, that magnificent cash re- 
turn upon invested patriotism is talked 
about relishingly in Holland even until 
this present day. And it is not surprising. 
Never has there been such a bag of trea- 
sure in modern times! Admiral Peter 
Heyn, leaving out of the account the ves- 
sels which he sunk with their treasure 
in them, brought home to Holland seven- 
teen gaileons laden with bullion and mer- 
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chandise valued, according to Mr. Asher, 
at more than fourteen—or, according to 
the more conservative Mr. Brodhead, at 
more than twelvye—millions of guilders; 
and the Dutch guilder of that period, it 
must be remembered, had a purchasing 
value not much less than that of our dol- 
lar of to-day. Either estimate is prodi- 
gious—and on the strength of those huge 
winnings the Company declared upon its 
paid-up capital a dividend variously es- 
timated by the same authorities at fifty 
and at seventy-five per cent. 

But it was not a wholesome sort of 
money-making. “Successful war thus 
poured infatuating wealth into the trea- 
sury of the West India Company,” is the 
view that Mr. Brodhead takes of it; and 
he adds that when, in the ensuing year, 
the King of Spain made overtures to re- 
new the truce, “the pride, the avarice, 
and the religious sentiment of Holland 
were united in continuing the war.” 
Against the truce the Company address 





EARLIEST VIEW OF NEW AMSTERDAM, 1664 


From a copperplate made by Augustyn Heermanns, who came to New Amsterdam in 1633. On the left are seen 
the fort, inclosing the double-roofed church built by Kieft, the prison, and the Governor's house; at the river-side are 
seen the gallows and whipping-post; on the extreme right is seen the hill over which Fulton Street now passes 
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ed to the States-General (November 16, 
1629) a formal remonstrance. 

The battlings: of the Dutch and the 
Spaniards have a distinet place in our 
commercial annals, because one of their 
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direct results was to check our commer- 
cial growth at the start. The “ infatu- 
ating wealth” that poured in upon ~the 
West India Company tended to make it 
careless of the little colony of New Neth- 
erland, and also to make it resentful of 
the small return which that colony yield- 
ed upon the relatively large outlay re- 
quired to keep it in running order: and 
so led to the adoption of the “ squeezing ” 
policy which handicapped the trade of 
the colonists, and in the end destroyed 
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their loyalty and made them welcome the 
change to English rule. 

In a report presented to the States-Gen 
eral (October 23, 1629) the feeling of the 
Company in regard to its eolony is made 

plain. “ The people con- 

veyed by us thither 
found but 

means of livelihood 


have 
scanty 
up to 
the present time; and have 
not profit, but 
a drawback, to this Com- 
pany. The trade 
on there in pelftries is right 
but, 

year with another, we 


been any 


carried 
advantageous; one 
ean 
at most bring home 50,000 
guilders.” 

Yet with that return, at 
that the Company 
should have been well sat- 
isfied. In The Planter’s 
Plea, published in London 
in the year 16350, the Eng- 
lish author wrote that the 
New Nether- 
land “appeared to subsist 
in a comfortable manner, 
and to promise fairly both 
to the state and to the 
undertakers.” The trou- 
ble was that “the under- 
takers’ wanted too much 
and wanted it too 
In the year 1629 the popu- 
lation of the colony could 
not have exceeded 350 
souls; and 350 people very 


time, 


colonists of 


soon. 


well might “subsist in 
comfort” on an_ export 
trade of 50,000 guilders a 


year. The 
short, then and 
was greedy. By holding 
New Netherland as an in- 
vestment rather than as a trust, by lay- 
ing heavy imposts upon commerce_ in 
order t0 raise dividends, it throttled the 
trade that a less selfish policy would have 
left free to expand. 

The ‘one sort of private ownership in 
the colony that was encouraged—by the 
granting of little principalities to pa- 
troons, who were free within certain lim- 
itations to trade on their own account— 
told directly against the welfare of the 
mass of the colonists by creating unfair 
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distinctions of class. It was a transplant- 
ing of feudalism to America—and feudal- 
ism did not thrive in American soil. 
Actually, the patroonships were bagged 
by an inside ring of the Company’s di- 
rectors—the practical value of being on 
the ground-floor was understood in those 
days quite as well as we understand it 
now—and the outcome of that intrinsical- 
lv bad policy bred evil in two ways. It 
created dissension in the management of 
the Company’s affairs at home by array- 
ing inside private interests against the 
‘ommon interests of the shareholders at 
large; and in the colony the same private 
interests were arrayed against the com- 
mon interests of the less favored colonists. 
Later, the supply of arms which the sav- 
ages obtained from the patroon trading- 
posts—but by no means only from those 
sources: trading guns for peltries was 
so profitable an illegal transaction that 
everybody was keen to have a hand in it 

led on directly to the horrors of the 
Indian wars. 

I] 

In a word, atrociously bad government 

was the rule almost from the beginning 
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until quite the end of the Dutch domina- 
tion of New Netherland. Execrable ad- 
ministration in Holland led to execrable 
executive management in the colony. 
Excepting May (1624) and Verhulst 
(1625), who were little more than factors, 
the men sent out as governors (the official 
title was Director-General) wretchedly 
neglected or absolutely betrayed the in- 
terests which they were sworn to serve. 
Kieft (1638-1646) was an easy first in 
that bad lot. He was an ex-bankrupt, 
whose bankruptcy had been of such sort 
that his portrait had been hung up on 
the town gallows. Against him, unrefu- 
ted, stood the pleasing charge of having 
embezzled ransom-money intrusted to 
him to rescue Christian captives held 
by the Turks. His evil work in New 
Netherland culminated in his provoca- 
tion—by a horrid and utterly inexcus- 
able massacre of savages—of the terrible 
Indian war of 1643: which brought the 
colony to the very verge of ruin, and 
which aroused so violent an outery 
against him on the part of the colo- 
nists that he was recalled. In a way, 
justice was served out to him: he went 
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From an old copperplate engraving—one of the earliest known 


with him, in the wreck 
of the ship in which he took passage 
for home. 


down, his sins 


The saving salt of those days was found 
in the few men who stood resolutely for 
good government and for honest ways. 
They would have been called mugwumps, 
had that then available for 
use; and no doubt they did receive some 
equivalent derogatory Dutch name. 
The most exemplary of that small but 
honorable company David Pietersz 
de Vries: who strove hard to avert the 
Indian war waged by the outrageous 
Kieft, and who stood as distinctly for all 
that was good in the colony as Kieft stood 
for all that was bad. Had De Vries been 
appointed Director, instead of Kieft, we 
should have been saved from the blackest 
crime recorded in our colonial history; 
and had he been continued in office, in 
Stuyvesant’s place, the colony would not 
have fallen. into such disorder as to give 
the English a mere walk-over when their 
time for absorbing it came. No govern- 
or could have prevented that absorption. 
It was inevitable. But the community 


word been 


was 


taken over from De Vries would have 
been far sounder morally than was that 
which was taken over from Stuyvesant; 
and therefore would have been less likely 
to degenerate into a nest of pirates and 
smugglers, as it did degenerate, during 
the first thirty years of English rule. 

Actually, in spite of bad laws badly 
administered, the colony of New Nether- 
land did make headway. This country 
was a rich country, and its exploitation— 
even under heavy handicaps—yielded a 
good return. 


The profitable trade that was developed 
between New Netherland and the plan- 
tations in New England and Virginia 
—while immediately profitable to the 
Dutch—was one of the most active of 
the several causes which led to the wrest- 
ing from the Dutch of their holding in 
North America. The matter is 
broad in its scope to be dealt with fully 
here; yet am I loath to relinquish it be- 
cause of the many very human touches 
in which it abounds. 

With one scrap of ancient history 


too 
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wherein the humanity still is fresh and 
strong I am justified in dealing: the fa- 
mous ease of the ship Hendracht—driven 
by stress of weather into Plymouth in 
the year 1632, and there seized by the 
English port authorities (I quote the 
Dutch version of the matter) “on an un- 
true representation that the Peltries were 
bought within the jurisdiction or district 
belonging to his majesty of Great Brit- 
ain.” Over that seizure there was a diplo- 
matie squabble between Holland and Eng- 
land that went on for years—and the 
whole of it, I am persuaded, was the out- 
come of a love-affair! According to a let- 
ter sent by the States-General to their 
ambassador in England, the Kendracht 
was “seized on false information of the 
Provost of said ship ...and of the 
Pilot who, in opposition to the Director 
and Skipper, being on shore got married.” 
There is the crux of it, I am sure. But 
for the pilot’s impetuously inopportune 
determination to wed the widow (I am 
quite certain that she was a widow, be- 
cause of the eagerness of it all) he very 
probably could have taken the Hendracht 
out of Plymouth harbor and safe away 
to sea. Being ordered, no doubt, to do 
that very thing—and the widow ashore 
waiting for him!—he and his friend the 
provost laid the “ untrue representation ” 
which led on to those years of diplomatic 
blustering: but which also led to the de- 
tention of the ship at Plymouth until 
he was safe wed to his bouncing bride! 
After all, what mattered it if Holland 
and England were embroiled by that 
brave pilot’s hot - hearted indiscretion ? 
Every man thinks first of his own happi- 
ness; and in love-affairs—it has been so 
from the world’s beginning—he thinks of 
nothing else. I wish that we had the 
end of the story. Let us hope that his 
widow repaid him for his gallant de- 
fiance, for her sweet sake, of the orders 
of captains and directors, and that it 
turned out well—that sailor wedding 
which shook two great states to their 
foundations nearly three centuries ago! 
In all seriousness, I am justified in re- 
ealling here that only half-told and long- 
forgotten idyl. It had its place, the love- 
making of that precipitate pilot, among 
the causes which in time’s fulness changed 
New Netherland and New Amsterdam 
into the State and city of New York. 





Ill 

Under the spur of the “ remonstrances ” 
—there were many of them—sent home 
by the colonists, the States-General did 
make some effort to deal with New Neth 
erland on lines of equity. An official in- 
quiry was made into the affairs of the 
West India Company in the year 1638 
that resulted in checking some of the 
worst of the colonial abuses; and that 
also led to the promulgation (1640) of a 
new charter of Liberties and Exemp- 
tions which materially added to the wel- 
fare of the colony, and increased the 
comfort of the colonists, by relaxing 
the regulations under which trade was 
conducted and by easing the conditions 
under which the people lived. 

Kieft, be it said to his credit, gave ef- 
fect to this liberal policy in so liberal a 
spirit that the three ensuing years—until 
almost ruin came with the Indian war— 
probably were the most prosperous in the 
time of Dutch rule. Notably, he en- 
couraged English refugees, fleeing from 
religious persecution in New England, to 
settle in New Netherland; and those set- 
tlers—maintaining relations with their 
friends and kinsfolk—did much to de- 
velop interecolonial trade. By the year 
1642 the English were so numerous in New 
Amsterdam that the appointment of an 
official interpreter became necessary; and 
that officer also was required to serve as 
an intermediary between the Dutch mer- 
chants and the English shipmasters who 
broke the voyage between New England 
and the Virginia plantations by stopping 
here for a bit of trade. 

It was for the accommodation of such 
wayfarers that the City Tavern—which 
later became the Stadt Huys—was built 
in the year 1642; and it seems to have 
been built badly, as it manifested such a 
decided disposition to tumble to pieces 
in little more than half a century that 
it was torn down. It faced Coenties Slip: 
where its memory —in the admirable 
building of Dutch design belonging to the 
Fire Department—in a way still is pre- 
served. I should be glad to believe that 
hospitality was the corner-stone of that 
nominally hospitable edifice; but I fancy 
that in building it some thought may 
have been taken of the fact that trade 
in a tavern is apt to turn in favor of the 
trader who has the hardest head—and it 
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From an old copperplate engraving 


incontestable fact that our Dutch 
had upon which they 

Possibly some of those visit- 
unkindly 


is an 
ancestors heads 
could rely. 
ing English traders cherished 
memories of our City Tavern—as they 
beat down the harbor and out through 
the Narrows on their way to Virginia, or 
as they affronted the dangers of Hell Gate 
on their way eastward up the Sound! 

The encouragement that Kieft gave to 
the incoming of the English, and to the 
trade with the neighboring English col- 
onies, tended to the immediate good of 
New Netherland; but in the end, of 
course, the influx of those settlers, and 
the straining of relations with the gov- 
ernment to which they owed allegiance, 
were the chief factors in hastening the 
downfall here of Dutch rule. George 
Baxter, the official interpreter—he seems 
to have been a fuming sort of person— 
was one of the leaders of the rebellion 
that broke out among the English on 
Long Island in the year 1655; a rebellion 
that Stuyvesant’s temporizing policy did 
not check, and that helped to give a val- 
uable part of New Netherland to the 
English nine years before they grabbed 
it all. 

In another way Kieft’s liberal admin- 
istration of more liberal laws led on to 


catastrophe. The increased freedom in 


trading tended to facilitate the supply of 
arms—in exchange for good bargains in 
peltries— to the savages; and so enabled 
the savages to make their winning fight 
when, by Kieft’s own abominable act, the 
time for fighting came. From the very 
beginning the trade in with the 
Indians offered temptations too strong 
to be resisted by the 
Dutch—just as it has offered temptations 
too strong to be resisted by the money- 
seekers of our own time on our Western 
Under Kieft it went on swim- 
In those days a musket sold for 


arms 


money - seeking 


frontier. 
mingly. 
twenty beaver-skins, and a pound of gun- 
powder was worth in furs from ten to 
twelve guilders: the “ bosch- 
lopers,” or “runners in the woods,” made 


and so 


their account with the savages—and gave 
no thought to the reaping of the whirl- 
wind that was to come in sequence to 
that sowing of the wind. 


IV 

When Peter Stuyvesant, the last of 
those incompetent Directors, took over 
the government of New Netherland (May 
27, 1647) things were in a hopelessly bad 
way. Mr. Brodhead, whose disposition is 
to make the best of Dutch shortcomings, 
thus summarizes the situation: “ Except 
ing the Long Island settlements, scarcely 
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fifty bouweries could be counted; and the 
whole province could not furnish, at the 
utmost, more than three hundred men 
capable of bearing arms. The savages 
still were brooding over the loss of six- 
teen hundred of their people. Disorder 
and discontent prevailed among the com- 
monalty; the public revenue was in ar- 
rear, and smuggling had almost ruined 
legitimate trade; conflicting claims of 
jurisdiction were to be settled with the 
colonial patroons; and jealous neighbors 
all around threatened the actual dismem- 
berment of the province. Protests had 
been of no avail; and the decimated pop- 
ulation, which had hardly been able to 
protect itself against the irritated sav- 
ages, could offer but a feeble resistance to 
the progress of European encroachment. 
Under such embarrassing circumstances 
the last Director-General of New Nether- 
land began his eventful government.” 
And to this Mr. Brodhead might have 
added in set terms what he does add 
virtually by his subsequent presentment 
of facts: that Peter Stuyvesant, so far 
from being the man to set a wrong-going 
colony right, was precisely the man to set 
a right-going colony wrong. 

Irving, with his accustomed genial 
warping of the truth, has created so kind- 
ly a caricature of the last of the Dutch 
governors that our disposition is to link 
him with, almost to exalt him to the level 
of, the blessed Saint Nicholas—our city’s 
patron. Such association is not justified 
by the facts, and our good saint—not- 
withstanding his notable charity and 
humility — most reasonably might take 
exception to it. In truth, Stuyvesant had 
little in common with any respectable 
saint in the calendar; and to come upon 
the real man—as che is revealed in the 
official records of his time—is to expe- 
rience the shock of painful discovery. 

The remonstrance presented by the 
colonists to the States- General in the 
year 1649, while dealing generally with 
the manifold misfortunes brought upon 
the colonists by bad government, deals 
particularly with the misdoings of the 
last Director: who then had been in office 
for only two years and a half, and who in 
that time had succeeded in setting the 
whole colony by the ears. “ His arrival,” 
declared the remonstrants, “was _ pea- 
cocklike, with great state and pomposity”; 
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and the burden of their complaint, con- 
stantly recurred to, is of his brutally dic- 
tatorial methods and of his coarsely ar- 
rogant pride. “His manner in court,” 
they declare, “ has been to browbeat, 
dispute with, and harass one of the 
parties; not as beseemeth a judge, but 
as a zealous advocate. This has caused 
great discontent everywhere, and has gone 
so far that many dare not bring any suits 
before the court if they do not stand well, 
or passably so, with the Director; for 
whom he opposeth hath both sun and 
moon against him. . . He likewise fre- 
quently submits his opinion in writing 

. and then his word is: ‘ Gentlemen, 
this is my opinion, if any one have ought 
to object to it, let him express it.’ If any 
one then, on the instant, offer objection 
. . . his Honor bursts forth, incontinent- 
ly, into a rage and makes suc’ a to-do that 
it is dreadful; yea, he frequently abuses 
the Councillors as this and as that, in 
foul language better befitting the fish- 
market than the Council board; and if 
all this be tolerated, he will not be satis- 
fied until he have his way.” In regard 
to the right of appeal to the home gov- 
ernment his declaration is cited that 
“People may think of appealing in my 
time—should any one do so, I would have 
him made a foot shorter, pack the pieces 
off to Holland, and let him appeal in that 
way.” And to this the remonstrants add- 
ed by way of comment: “ Oh cruel words! 
What more could a sovereign do?” 

As the tone of the complainings shows, 
there was another side to all this. Ac- 
eording to his lights (which were few) 
and within his limitations (which were 
many) Stuyvesant was in the way of be- 
ing a reformer: and reformers ever have 
been painted blackest by those whom they 
sought to reform. That outrageous little 
colony needed a deal of reforming when 
he took over its government; and had his 
mandatory proclamations stopped with 
the one that forbade “ Sabbath-break- 
ing, brawling, and drunkenness,” he still 
would have had a hornets’ nest about his 
ears. Fancy what would have been the 
consensus of opinion on the part of the 
leading citizens of Fort Leavenworth had 
any reforming person fired off at them a 
proclamation of that sort in the old days 
of the Santa Fe Trail! But Stuyvesant’s 
reforms cut deeper. Not content with 
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trying to reduce to decency the energetic 
social customs of the colonists, he tried 
also to bring them up to the line of hon- 
est dealing: and so struck at their pock- 
ets as well as at their hearts. He forbade 
the sale of liquor to the savages: a most 
profitable business in itself, and of much 
indirect advantage to those engaged in it 
—because an intoxicated savage obvious- 
ly was more desirable than a sober sav- 
age to bargain with for furs. He made 
stringent regulations which checked the 
profitable industry of smuggling peltries 
into New England, and European goods 
thence into New Netherland. He issued 
revolutionary commands that the frowsy 
and draggletailed little town should be 
set in order and cleansed. And on top of 
all this, farther to replenish the exhaust- 
ed treasury of the colony, he levied a. tax 
upon liquors and wines. That was the 
climax of his offending. As the out- 
raged and indignant colonists themselves 
declared—becomingly falling back upon 
Holy Writ for a strong enough simile— 
the wine and liquor tax was “like the 
crowning of Rehoboam!” 

Under such a government as Stuy- 
vesant gave to that unfortunate colony 
there could be no real improvement in its 
affairs. Even when his attempted re- 
forms were sound—and for the most part 
they were sound—the effect of them was 
weakened, and their realization was made 
difficult or impossible, by the manner in 
which they were applied. 

Vv 

But a better man than Stuyvesant— 
while he might have lost it with more 
dignity—could not have saved to Holland 
the colony of New Netherland. Forces 
from within and forces from without 
were working for its destruction. Inter- 
nally, its affairs were administered with 
incompetence tempered with injustice— 
and it owed its bad government to the 
fact that it was but a by-venture in a 
great scheme of combined money-making 
and statecraft; and to the farther fact 
that it was more and more neglected, 
or remembered only to be more tightly 
squeezed, as the ruinous end of the West 
India Company drew near. Externally, 
the English constantly were pressing 
more closely upon its borders: strong in 
their determination to have the whole of 
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it; and in the mean time taking fos- 
session of such scraps of it—as the east- 
ern end of Long Island—as dropped 
loose of their own accord. Such con- 
ditions led inevitably to the loss of that 
which never had been well held. 

The evil star of the West India Com- 
pany was the most conspicuous among 
the several stars in their courses which 
fought against the Dutch in their strug- 
gle to hold fast to their American col- 
onies. The condition of the Company 
never was sound financially. By heroic 
marauding it did acquire a vast sum of 
money—which went as quickly as it came. 
But the Company absolutely failed to 
build up in any part of its dominions 
a substantial legitimate trade from which 
it could draw securely a stable revenue. 

From the year 1630 onward the Com- 
pany’s finances showed, as Mr. Asher 
puts it, “a terribly constant downward 
tendency.” Only a year after it had 
paid its famous dividend upon its trea- 
sure-ship winnings, and out of its re- 
maining surplus had lent 600,000 guilders 
to the Dutch government, it was unable 
to meet its running expenses. Under its 
charter it was entitled to a subsidy; but 
the government—partly because of lack 
of funds, but more because of the ad- 
verse action taken by the dominant po- 
litical ring—was slack in making the 
promised payments and the subsidy fell 
badly into arrear. Money from other 
sources was not forthcoming. No colo- 
nial trade of importance had been de- 
veloped; and the plan for breaking 
Spain’s line of communication with her 
colonial treasure - houses had been exe- 
cuted so effectively that it had reacted 
upon its projectors after the manner of 
a boomerang; that is to say, although the 
Company had to carry the load of an 
armed fleet created mainly to bag Spanish 
plate-ships, the seas were empty of plate- 
ships to be bagged. 

Bad luck had something to do with the 
Company’s misfortunes, but at the root 
of them was bad management. The 
same stupidity, or worse, that was shown 
in the conduct of the affairs of our own 
little New Netherland was shown on a 
larger scale in the conduct of the far 
more important affairs iv Brazil. At the 
end of a long series of quarrels with the 
Council, Count John Maurice resigned 
















































































his commission in disgust in the year 
1644. His successors for the most part 
were incompetents. When they happen- 
ed to possess wits they used them in be- 
traying the Company’s interests—for a 
consideration —to the Portuguese. It 
took just ten years of that sort of thing 
to bring matters to their logical climax. 
In the year 1654 the Company’s trvops 
evacuated the Brazils. 

Ten years more brought the end of ev- 
erything. Mr. Asher puts the record of 
those ten calamitous years into a few 
words. “We cannot here attempt,” he 
writes, “to de- 
scribe the * Com- 
pany’s last agony: 
its vain attempts 
to eombine with 
the East India 
Company; its pain- 
ful efforts to ob- 


tain from the 
government either 
armed assistance 


or payment of its 
arrears. The symp- 
toms of bankruptcy A Dutce 
became saddening 

and more threat- 

ening from year to year. At last its 
creditors began to seize the Company’s 
property. The death-blow was struck in 
1664—-when New Netherland, the Com- 
pany’s last valuable possession, was con- 
quered by the English.” And so that 
rather grandly conceived, but consistent- 
ly ill-executed enterprise, came to a mis- 
erable end. As a warning, the history of 
its few triumphs and of its many fail- 
ures has a permanent value. And espe- 
cially does its history point the moral 
that it is unwise, to say the least, to try 
to get from invested patriotism a divi- 
dend in eask. 

Conceivably, by the exercise of a small 
amount of common-sense, the Dutch 
might have retained their holdings in 
Brazil; but from their holdings in North 
America—New Netherland, and the col- 
ony on the Delaware—the common-sense 
of all the ages could not have saved them 
from being squeezed out. There they 
were at grips with a race strormger than 
their own in numbers, and not less strong 
in sheer grit. For thirty years before 
the end came, the English were pressing 
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in upon their territers 4x5m the east and 
from the south; while aggpss-seas, with 
a large satesmanshindgOM lish gov- 
ernment was taking peat 3! im putting 
on the serews. 

The most effective t'st nae, the English 
screw was the peer or" *Common- 
wealth Parliament (October § 9, 1651) of 
the Navigation Act: whicis@@creed that 
goods imported into England must come 
in English ships or in ships belonging 
to the country in which the goods were 
produced. As the Dutch at that time 
had the carrying trade of the world pret- 
ty well in their 
hands, the English 
law was in the 
nature of some of 
our own highly im- 
personal Jegisiation 
affecting “cities of 
the first class.” 
No names- were 
mentioned—but it 
hit where it was 
meant to hit, and 
it hit hard. A loud 
Covrion buzzing of ambas- 

sadors followed 

that shot at Dutch 
commerce. But the propositions made by 
Holland—that there should be free trade 
to the West Indies and to Virginia, and 
that “a just, certain, and immovable 
boundary-line ” should be fixed between 
the English and the Dutch territories in 
America—came to nothing; and so, pres- 
ently, there was the louder buzzing of 
guns. In the handsome little war that 
followed (1652-54),. the English experi- 
enced the unusual sensation of being 
soundly whipped at sea. Blake fairly 
was driven to take shelter in the Thames: 
after which Tromp went sailing up and 
down the Channel with a chip on his 
shoulder—indicated by that aggravating 
broom at his masthead, to which refer- 
ence is inexpedient in talking with the 
average Englishman even now. 

Here in Manhattan there was a great 
show of bellicosity while that waspish 
little war went on. It was then—under 
orders from Holland to put the town in 
a state of defence—that our famous wall 
was built along the line’ of what now 
is Wall Street. Thomas Baxter (who 
proved himself a very bad lot, a little 
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later) had the contract for supplying the 
palisades which were intended to stand 
off his own countrymen; but which, in 
point of fact, never stood off anything 
more dangerously aggressive than wan- 
dering cows. Also, the city watch was 
strengthened; and preparations for a 
naval demonstration (in the event of a 
hostile fleet appearing before the city) 
were made by ordering Schipper Vis- 
secher “to keep his sails always ready, 
and to have his gun loaded day and 
night.” In a word, we all were full of 
fight in that strenuous time—but, mer- 
cifully, carnage was averted. It takes 
armies to make a battle: and the 
English army, for which we were wait- 


two 


ing in so bloodthirsty a mood, discreetly 
remained at a safe from our 
pugnacious little fume of a town. 


distance 


VI 

Stuyvesant showed both manliness and 
good common-sense in dealing with the 
most threatening feature of that really 
voleanie situation: the charge made by 
the New-Englanders that he had endea- 
vored to stir up against them an Indian 
revolt. He met the charge promptly by 
inviting the Commissioners* to send dele- 
gates to New Amsterdam to investigate 
it—and when they came he refuted it. 
More than that, he submitted to the dele- 
gates very reasonable and just proposi- 
tions for the regulation of intercolonial 


affairs. In substance those propositions 
were: 1. Neighborly friendship, without 


regard to the hostilities in Europe. 2. 
Continuance of trade as before. 3. Mu- 
tual justice against- fraudulent debtors. 
4. A defensive and offensive alliance 
against common enemies. But the dele- 
gates refused to entertain his proposi- 
tions, and went back to Boston in an un- 
explained but quite unmistakable huff. 
Very likely they had an instinctive feel- 
ing that treaties were unnecessary— 
since, without treaties, things were com- 
ing their way. 

Moreover, the desire of the New-Eng- 
landers to fight the Dutch was strong. 

* The colonies of New Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New Haven be- 
came confederated, May 19, 1643, as “ The 
United Colonies of New England.” The 
administration of the affairs of the con- 


federacy was intrusted to a board consisting 
of two commissioners from each colony. 
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Patriotism may have been at the root 
of that desire, but its more obvious mo- 
tive was a mere commofiplace human 
longing to lay hands on valuable Dutch 
property. Rhode Island—in those years, 
and for many succeeding years, the 
abode of notoriously hard characters— 
even made a start at a little war of 
spoliation on its own account. Two loose 
fish of thievish proclivities, Dyer and 
Underhill, were granted a license by 
that disreputable colony (June 3, 1653) 
to “take all Dutch ships and vessels as 
shall come into their power”; and the 
energetic Thomas Baxter—fresh from his 
palisading operation in Wall Street, and 
very likely using the profits of that opera- 
tion in fitting out his expedition—also 
got a predatory license from Rhode Isl- 
and (“turned pirate,” is the way that 
Mr. Brodhead puts it), and made a 
spirited looting cruise along the Sound: 
that was ended by his being “run in” 
not by the Dutch, but by the authorities 
of New Haven. 

Only the action of Massachusetts at 
that juncture averted what would have 
been a most horrid little war between 
the Dutch and the English colonies; and, 
as it was, the war was escaped by a very 
close shave. Between Massachusetts and 
New Netherland there was no such sharp 
conflict of interest as there was between 
New Netherland and the nearer-lying 
English colonies; on the contrary, there 
was even a certain friendliness between 
the two because of the trade that went on, 
to their common advantage, between Bos- 
ton and New Amsterdam. But I think 
that what really prevented the war was 
Stuyvesant’s promptness and frankness 
in dealing with the charge that he had 
sought to stir up an Indian revolt. The 
clearness of his defence, and his straight- 
forward way in making it, constituted an 
appeal to the sense of right which then 
and always was characteristic of the 
Massachusetts colonists. 

The fact is to be noted that Stuyve- 
sant uniformly showed in what may be 
termed his foreign policy a far greater 
wisdom than he usually showed in his 
domestic policy. His one important ag- 
gressive act—his reduction (1655) of the 
Swedish colony on the Delaware, in deal- 
ing with which Irving has quite outdone 
himself in a passage of mingled non- 
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sense and falsehood —was admirably 
planned and most successfully executed. 
He gained his end, without any fighting 
whatever, by the menacing display of an 
effective superior force: a method, it 
will be observed, that accords precisely 
with the rules laid down by the highest 
modern authorities on the art of war. 
It is true that in the Treaty of Hartford 
(1650) he yielded too much to the Eng- 
lish; but his concessions materially less- 
ed the dangerous border troubles, and the 
treaty certainly was beneficial for a time. 
His dealings with Virginia were to still 
better purpose. Even while the war be- 
tween Holland and England was in prog- 
accordance with his desire, 
scouted by the New- Englanders, for 
“neighborly friendship, without regard 
to the hostilities in Europe ”—he made 
two attempts to conclude a commercial 
treaty with the Virginia authorities; and 
he succeeded in effecting with them a 
favorable working arrangement in the 
year 1653 that led on to the more formal 
and equally favorable convention of the 
year 1660. 

The Virginia trade began to be of im- 
portance in the year 1652, when the ex- 
port tax on tcbacco shipped from New 
Netherland was removed; a concession 
on the part of the Amsterdam Chamber 
with which were united a reduction of 
the price of passage from Holland out- 
ward, and permission—here was the be- 
ginning of our slave trade—for the col- 


ress — in 
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onists to import negroes from Africa. 
A hint of trade direct with the Spanish 
colonies is found, also, in a list of charges 
brought (1653) by the West India Com- 
pany against the proprietors of Rens- 
selaerwyck; one of those charges being 
that have been granted to 
private individuals to sail to the coast 
of Florida.” 

Stuyvesant 


“ licenses 


certainly endeavored—ac- 


cording to his lights—to foster the 
foreign trade of New Netherland. His 


voyage to the West Indies in the year 
1655 was made expressly to that end; 
and his consistent effort seems to have 
been to make New Amsterdam a little 
metropolis in which should centre the 
American colonial trade. Possibly I am 
going too far in crediting him with the 
deliberate formulation and pursuit of a 
policy in which was such large states- 
manship: but it is, at least, an interest- 
ing and a suggestive fact that most of his 
plans touching the exterior affairs of 
the colony do wear the look of having 
been conceived in the spirit of one who 
had that great end in view. 
Unfortunately, Stuyvesant did not 
show in dealing with home matters the 
excellent qualities which he showed in 
dealing with intercolonial matters. Had 
he done so his record would have been 
a very different one, and his governor- 
ship—while ending in the always-inevi- 
table loss of his province—would have 
ended without disgrace. The shame of 
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the taking of New Netherland by the 
English was not that it was conquered; 
it was that its people—in their eagerness 
from a government that had 
intolerable — almost welcomed 
their conquerors. 


to escape 
become 


Vil 

In the thick of that troublous time, 
while Holland and England were at open 
war and while the threat of war hung 
over their dependent colonies, the long- 
cherished desire of New Amsterdam to 
become a city was realized. As a matter 
of course, it was not realized in a satis- 
factory way—nothing was satisfactory 
to anybody, to state the case broadly, in 
which the West India Company had a 
hand; but, at least, on February 2, 1653, 
the civic government established 
which, in one form or another, has been 
maintained on this island until this pres- 
ent day. 

By the terms of the grant, from the 
Amsterdam Chamber, the municipal or- 
ganization of New Amsterdam was to 
resemble “as much as possible” that of 
the parent city in Holland; but, as the 
matter worked out in practice, the pos- 
sibilities proved to be so limited that the 
resemblance was in the nature of a cari- 
cature. Stuyvesant set up and main- 
tained his right to appoint the mem- 
bers of the city government—the burgo- 
masters, schepens, secretary, and sehout 
—with the natural result that his author- 
ity continued to be paramount in civic 
matters; and in general he contrived to 
make the new order of things very much 
the same as the old order so far as any 
real increase of liberties was concerned. 
In a word, as Mr. Brodhead puts it: 
“the ungraceful concessions of the 
grudging Chamber were hampered by the 
most illiberal interpretation which their 
provincial representative could devise.” 
For Mr. Brodhead — whose disposition 
toward the Director uniformly is kindly 
—those are very strong words. But they 
are amply justified by the facts. 

With a modernity of method that our 
citizens of that period resented more 
keenly (being unaccustomed to it) than 
we resent it now, Stuyvesant made out his 
“ slate’; and then put in his own men by 
the simple process of issuing a proclama- 
tion in which they were assigned to their 
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several offices. Save in our spasmodic 
lucid intervals of civie reform, we still 
get by ways only a trifle more round- 
about to just the same practical results— 
and philologists, with these early facts 
available for their study, will perceive 
with pleasure the nice linguistic propriety 
that there is in our present use of the 
Dutch word On the very in- 
stant that this city became a city the 
political meaning of that word, in effect, 
was established and defined. 

Some of the men named on Stuyve- 
sant’s “slate,” as is the custom now- 
adays, were respectable citizens. More 
of them, still in accordance with mod- 
ern custom, were not. And the most 
important office was given to the worst 
of them all. For Schout —an official 
who, in addition to presiding over the 
Board of Burgomasters and Schepens, 
performed duties which in a way com- 
bined those of our modern sheriff and 
district attorney—Stuyvesant appointed 
Cornelis van Tienhoven, the Company’s 
fiscal: and had he searched through the 
whole colony he probably could not have 
found a man more outrageously unfit 
for any office at all. 

There was, indeed, a popular outery 
against Van Tienhoven’s appointment; 
but it seems to have been based mainly 
on the ground that he was unfit to be 
Schout because he still continued to be 
an officer, the fiseal, of the Company—not 
on the broader and very tenable ground 
that he was an unfit person to hold any 
public office at all. And, also, the out- 
ery came in part from citizens whose 
right to object to anybody on the score 
of immorals was of a highly attenu- 
ated sort. In the end, to be sure, he 
was turned out of his office in disgrace 
by order of the West India Company; 
and Stuyvesant was forbidden again to 
employ him—or to employ his brother, 
Adriaen, who had been detected in 
fraud as receiver-general—in the pub- 
lie service. But that order was a lash- 
ing of Stuyvesant over Van Tienho- 
ven’s shoulders, and it was not issued 
until Van Tienhoven had been Schout 
of the city for three years. Even 


- 
“ boss. 


Tammany has not beaten this record in 
civic immorality which our city scored 
at its very start. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ] 
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‘“ TN her place, I should have done ex- 
actly what she did.” 

“You! You would have stayed 
to give me the most miserable quarter 
of an hour of my life, with all the grace 
and sweetness of — Millicent Tawnet. 
Did you ever have your enemy delivered 
into your hands and run away ?” 

“Well, it was all your own fault, 
wasn’t it? If your Excellency will ride 
in common cars—! Do you know what 
my father said? ‘George rides on Eli- 
jah’s chariot or a work-cart—whichever 
happens to be travelling his way—he al- 
ways would.’ He was so vexed that Mrs. 
Ruth’s behavior was in the papers.” 

“What is not?” asked Governor Wor- 
den, ruefully. “ But pray, mademoiselle, 
can one compare the modern parlor-car 
to a work-cart ?” 

“Yes, if you compare it again with 
a special. If your Excellency had used 
a special—as you might—this wouldn’t 
have happened to you.” 

Governor Worden laughed. “‘ They 
lay down to rest with corselet laced,’ eh? 
No, I can’t live in full regalia. As it 
is, I think I take myself too seriously. 
You have more than once so intimated.” 

“Who? I, your Excellency? I? The 
humblest of—” 

The light of a street lamp they were 
passing lit their features. They were 
both laughing, and, as their eyes met, his 
imitation of a threatening scowl changed 
to a look of tenderness, of feeling. Her 
lifted face, mischievous and mocking, 
was open to him as he knew it never was 
and never had been to any other man—or 
to any one else on earth: open for him to 
read what she had made no effort to con- 
ceal since the moment of her surrender, 
—the adoration of a younger woman for 
the lover many years her senior. They 
were dressed quietly and unobtrusively, 
almost sombrely. Governor Worden had 
disearded the high hat and long black 
coat of officialism, and wore a summer 
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suit and summer hat. Miss Tawnet’s 
simple gown was a soft-tinted gray cloth 
that fitted closely to her slight figure. 
Her wide hat was of the same soft tint, 
and the gray veil loosely tied about its 
brim half hid her dark, pretty hair. As 
the summer night wind caught the veil, 
its shifting shadow gave a misty depth 
to her eyes, softening the vividness of 
her vivacious face. The richness of her 
charming coloring shone out almost be- 
wilderingly to her lover, as the veil would 
blow back, then fall again. 

“Yes,” persisted Miss Tawnet, “if 
Senator Ruth had betrayed you and in- 
jured you as he thinks you have him, I 
should feel just as Mrs. Ruth does. I 
couldn’t stand it—I wouldn’t!” 

Governor Worden bent toward her 
quickly, lifting her hand closer into his 
arm. “It’s new to me,” he said, grate- 
fully, “to have any one feel things for 
me just that way. I went to boarding- 
school when I was six years old, Millicent. 
I remember that I had a passion for sit- 
ting on the coal-scuttle, and Father How- 
ard let me sit there! He was wonderfully 
wise and kind. His letting me do just 
that reconciled me to life. I can’t ima- 
gine why.” 

“Poor little fellow!” said Miss Taw- 
net, tenderly. “I don’t like to think of 
when you were a child. Do you suppose 
T shall ever be able to make it up to you?” 
she asked, wistfully. She was not often 
wistful, but her weak side—if it might 
be so ealled—lay, her lover knew, in a 
quick tenderness for the woes of chil- 
dren. He had seen her show a passionate, 
almost undue, anger at the sight of any 
wrong to childhood—and rejoiced in the 
sight. There were certain anxious times 
in his past when, watching her thus 
moved, he had been reassured and taught 
a new faith in her underlying womanli- 
ness, which other evidence had failed 
to shake. 

“Your motherless childhood was no 
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better,” he said. “Can I make that up 
to you’ I am perfectly happy,” he 
added, smiling. “What more can you 
do for me?” 

“You could have Mrs. Ruth forgiving 
you for what you never did.” 

“Yes, that is a fly in my ointment. 
You should have seen her, Millicent. 
She gave a little gasp when she saw me 
enter the car and flushed up. I thought 
she meant to reproach me then and there. 
But no, she did nothing unladylike. I 
ean’t even say that she cut me, though 
the papers state she did. She certainly 
recognized my presence sufficiently. She 
simply gathered up the Lares and Penates 
of fans and smelling-salts and _ pillows 
that ladies carry about with them travel- 
ling, and without another glance my way 
left the parlor-car for the coach. I never 
felt so small, or so helpless. I couldn’t 
go after her, or offer to go to the coach 
myself, without making bad_ worse. 
There was nothing to do.” 

“She found the joint in your har- 
ness,” laughed Miss Tawnet. “She 
couldn’t have done anything to trouble 
you more, could she, than make herself 
very uncomfortable? I don’t fancy she’s 
quite clever enough to know how miser- 
able she did make you. I fancy she acted 
on impulse—an impulse I like in her.” 

“Ruth and I were boys together,” said 
Governor Worden, slowly. “If he _ be- 
lieves I betrayed him, there is no reason 
why he should believe me if I assured 
him I had nothing to do with it. Do 
you know he lives somewhere near here— 
in one of these streets?’ 

Miss Tawnet looked about her inter- 
estedly. “’Tis a pretty part of the 
town,” she said. “Let’s choose our 
house. I choose that corner house over 
there with the round bay-window and the 
high steps. What do you think of it?” 

They crossed the street to the corner 

use, and as they did so a figure on the 
opposite pavement, which had been stead- 
ily following them since the moment 
when they paused under the bright light 
of the lamp-post, drew back sharply into 
the shadow of the houses, and there 
stood motionless. 

Governor Worden and Miss Tawnet 
walked gravely about the corner house, 
critically examining it and guessing its 
size within. They had soon decided as 





to its number of rooms, and had settled 
on most of the furniture. 

Miss Tawnet sighed: “ What a nice 
time we are having! And to think that 
all the chances are I shall have to live 
always in furnished houses selected for 
us by mine Uncle Samuel.” 

Governor Worden laughed at _ her. 
“You little humbug! If you ever get 
the chance to choose your own house and 
furnish it, there is no one concerned 
who'll be so disappointed as you.” 

“ Yes,” she admitted, “I know it. But 
I do like this evening better than any we 
have ever had together. I like roaming 
about here in a strange city, when no one 
knows we are here, and going where we 
please and doing what we please, perfect- 
ly free and unknown to anybody. I sup- 
pose my father is looking all over the 
hotel for me, and that you are breaking 
every ‘strictly confidential’ engagement 
he has made for you—that makes it 
just so much nicer! Could we go over 
there into that dear, quaint little park, 
and sit on the bench there? Id like 
it. I suppose Biddy and the policeman 
sit here as often as they like. I wish 
we did.” 

“Tt’s a nice little park and a nice lit- 
tle bench,” said the Governor of the 
State, as they took possession, “and we 
can do what we please, so long as no one 
recognizes us and we keep out of the 
papers. Look at the moonlight strug- 
gling through the leaves, Millicent. Non- 
sense! The policeman holds Biddy’s 
hand here—and more—secores of times, 
and who is the wiser? By-the-way, dear, 
when are we considering announcing our 
engagement? We can’t keep it secret 
much longer, especially if we are so im- 
prudent as to-night.” 

“Oh, don’t tell it yet! Not yet! 
We'll be wined and dined within an inch 
of our lives, and never see each other 
again. When my father can’t keep it 
any longer is time enough. I have no 
confidence that he isn’t at this minute 
exchanging it in payment for something 
he wants to know.” 

“ Millicent !” 

She looked up, laughing. 

“IT was speaking cynically again? 
How you do hate it! Well, you must 
give me a little time—” She laughed 
a soft, happy laugh. 
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“Did you never hear my father say 
that every man has his price? He 
thinks so—he really does. He says he 
knows the price of most of them.” 

She glanced up again, half laughing, 
half earnest, and questioningly. 

“Your father knows nothing of the 
kind. You don’t think it?” 

“No-o. Not exactly that. But I'll tell 
you what I do think. I believe we all 
have our price. It needn’t be a dis- 
honorable one, need it? But haven’t 
we all a place where, under pressure of 
some kind, we give way somehow? I 
don’t know how to express it exactly—” 
She broke off suddenly. “ What is hap- 
pening over there? Listen!” 

The long, narrow park where they were 
sitting was quite different at its two 
ends. From the upper end ran off the 
streets of Dives, and from the lower the 
streets of Lazarus—a foreign Lazarus. 
On one of these lower streets, where it 
entered the park, a little crowd was gath- 
ering around some centre, apparently. 
As yet no patrolman was visible. 

“What do you suppose it is?” asked 
Miss Tawnet; then she rose quickly to 
her feet. “ Why, it’s a child crying!” 
and before Governor Worden could pre- 
vent her she was running across the park. 
He hurried after her, and caught up with 
her before she reached the outskirts of 
the circle. It was a hard-looking crowd 
that was gathering, composed of untidy, 
loud-voiced foreign women and rougher, 
louder men. Above their shrill din was 
rising a child’s ery —pitiful, heart- 
broken, utterly terrified. Governor Wor- 
den looked at the faces near them, 
then laid his hand detainingly on Mil- 
licent’s arm. 

“Go back,” he said. “ This is no place 
for you. Go back to the bench. I will 
see to this.” 

She was always deferential to him, 
and though often the deference was a 
pretty mockery, it was ever present in 
some form, But now she turned on him 
sharply, angrily, with no deference 
whatever, almost as the child’s mother 
might have tarned, and with a look on 
her face which brought his heart into his 
throat. Often before he had felt she 
possessed a latent beauty, deeper, rarer 
than he or others had yet seen in her, 
and in that moment he caught a glimpse 
Von. CVI.—No. 634 —73 
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of the promise fulfilled. All which he 
had fervently believed was hers, and upon 
which he had staked his faith, was in her 
face, and to it he yielded instantly. 

“Make way there!” said Governor 
Worden, his voice lifted above the con- 
fusion. 

He drew Miss Tawnet behind him as 
his broad, tall figure broke a quick way 
for them both to the centre of the cirele. 

“It’s walked in ’er sleep, she ‘ave, 
the poor kid!” said a woman’s rough 
voice, and Governor Worden laughed 
as he looked back over his shoulder to 
Miss Tawnet. 

“It’s nothing in the world but a lost 
child,” he said. “It’s all right, Mil- 
licent.” 

He drew her in front of him, that she 
might see, as he had, the cause of the 
excitement. There, in the heart of the 
crowd, was standing a beautiful little 
bit of a girl, clad only in a night-gown 
that reached to her small, bare feet, and 
at a glance it was easy to know that this 
street and this neighborhood, where she 
had somehow strayed, had never been her 
home. Her delicate little face told it, 
her tiny white feet, her cleanly hair 
tumbling half out of the ribbon tying 
her curls, and there was lace on her night- 
gown and a ribbon woven into the lace. 
But dainty and delicate as she was, she 
could fight, and was fighting, like the 
proverbial blue-stocking dandy, with 
fierce little fists keeping off the most un- 
cleanly of the slatterns, who in all kind- 
ness was trying to lift the barefooted baby 
from the dirty street. 

“ Give her to me!” cried Miss Tawnet, 
her arms outstretched. 

Her sweet, high tones rose above the 
din of foreign gutturals, and at the clear, 
English words the child flung herself 
violently backward towards the voice. 
The sudden motion cast her out of the 
soiled arms which held her, but Miss 
Tawnet caught her as she fell, and, 
clasped in arms never before about her, 
clinging to a bosom on which she had 
never lain, the exhausted child lay sob- 
bing her heart out in the relief of 9, 
rescue which instinct told her had come. 
Miss Tawnet rocked her to and fro, her 
face pressed down against the wet cheek 
pressed to hers in turn, and Governor 
Worden stood looking at them both. 
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“Tf you would please stand back a 
little, just a little,” pleaded Miss Taw- 
net, “and let me quiet the child. She is 
old enough to talk and tell her name.” 
She turned, despairingly, to Governor 
Worden: “ They won’t go!” 

On the contrary, the crowd was grow- 
ing. More strange, squalid figures sur- 
rounded them; more soiled, maternal wo- 
men, bringing small, dirty children to 
see the little rich lady who had wandered 
to them from bed and home. Governor 
Worden looked over the shoulders hem- 
ming them in. There was no aid in 
sight. 

‘Can’t you go for a policeman?” urged 
Miss Tawnet. “The child is frantic 
I can’t quiet her here. 

“No, I cannot possibly leave you 
alone. We must wait. The patrolman 
must be here presently—and all the re- 


” 


with fear. 


porters in Christendom with him,” he 
added, ruefully. 

“Governor Worden,” said a low voice 
at his side. It was unmistakably a gentle- 
man’s voice. Governor Worden wheeled 
sharply, to see a very young man stand- 
ing close behind him. He did not know 
his face, and believed he had never 
seen him before. “Shall I call a cab 
for you?” said the newcomer, still under 
his breath. 

The Governor turned to him gratefully. 
“Call anything!” he said, and the young 
man disappeared. 

It was all over in the next moment. 
A cab—appearing as if out of space— 
dashed up to the curbstone, and the 
young man was holding its door open, as 
Governor Worden hastily disengaged Miss 
Tawnet from the crowd, and lifted her, 
with the child still in her arms, to the 
carriage seat. He hurried after her; their 
deliverer paused only to give a quick 
order to the driver, then he too sprang 
into the cab, clapped the door to, and 
they drove rapidly away. 

Governor Worden turned, as if in- 
eredulously. “I beg your pardon,” he 
said, “but where did you tell him to 
drive ?” 

“To Senator Ruth’s,” said the pleasant 
young voice of the stranger. “It’s his 
little girl. D’ve watehed her walking in 
the park with him. They adore the child. 
It’s very lucky you found her. I hope 
they haven’t missed her yet.” 


Governor Worden made no reply. Mis: 
Tawnet was the one who spoke first,- 
little timidly, to Governor Worden. Sh« 
was holding the child close to her, her 
cheek still on the soft, wet cheek under 
hers, and, almost unconsciously, wit] 
soothing, gentle touches of hand and 
face she was slowly quieting the child 
ish sobs. 

“You needn’t appear in it at all, 
you’d rather not, need you?” she asked. 
“Tt does seem a bit theatrical—” Sh: 
laughed a little and broke off. 

“ It’s the last thing I should have wish 
ed to happen,” said Governor Worden, 
with annoyance. He turned frankly 1 
the stranger on the seat beside him: 
“The fact is, it would be extremely e1 


barrassing to me to seem to be trying ti 
place Senator Ruth under any personal 
obligation just now. You read the pa- 
pers, doubtless, and see why. If th 
police or the reporters had caught us, it 
would have been impossible to keep this 
quiet, but now we ean, and I am very 
much in your debt for it. May I ask 
your name? Mr. Richmond? Thank 
you. Perhaps you will add to your 
kindness and help me a little furth 

Miss Tawnet—” 

Miss Tawnet turned in th, dim light 
of the carriage and bent cou ously tow 
ards the stranger. “ Perhap you will go 
into the house with me w 4 we stop,” 
she said. “We need not mention Gov- 
ernor Worden’s name at all.” 

“T shall be most happy,” murmured thx 
boyish voice. “ This is the house now.” 

The cab had stopped before a house 
set back from the street, with a shallow 
lawn and flower-beds before it, through 
which ran a path to -:e door. Up this 
walk a man was slowly pacing, his hands 
in his pockets. He hadjyecome out in th 
moonlight to look atvihe flowers, appar- 
ently, but while gajing at them was 
thinking unhappily of something mor 
distant. As theeearriage stopped lh: 
glanced up inquiringly.,and the moon- 
light fell full on his facé,, 

“Papa!” eried his child’s _ shrill, 
smothered voice. “Oh! My papa!” 

At the first ery Senator Ruth started 
and stood still. At the second he was 
at the earriage door, which Governor 
Worden flung open. 

“Tt’s all right, Ruth,” he said. “It’s 
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all right. She walked in her sleep—that’s 
all. She’s as safe and sound as if she 
had stayed in her bed. Here she is.” 


“T don’t know how it happened,” said 
Senator Ruth. “I don’t know how she 
got out of the house. We never shall 
know, probably.” 

Miss Tawnet had carried the child 
to the house door herself, and there laid 
her in the frightened mother’s arms; and 
Governor Worden had accompanied them, 
trying to answer the father’s questions 
as rapidly as they were asked. When 
they went back to the carriage Senator 
Ruth had followed them, and stood bare- 
headed by the carriage door. All the while 
he was speaking his hand lay closely 
pressed on the knee of his old friend—his 
new enemy, as he believed him to be. 

“She has often walked in her sleep 
before—around the house—never out-of- 
doors. You won’t come in, Worden? I'll 
see you in the morning. Miss Tawnet, 
my wife will call the first thing to- 
morrow. She’s all upset now. She 
couldn’t thank you. You see, we hadn’t 
missed the child. We can’t thank you 
enough. But—you both understand! 
Mr.— I beg your pardon, Worden—what 
did yea say was your friend’s name?” 

“T Wad nothing to do with it,” urged 
Mr. Riv®&mond’s pleasant tones. “It was 
all thé Governor, Senator.” 

“T’ll see you in the morning, Worden,” 
Senator Ruth repeated, earnestly. Then 
the carriage moved on. 

Governor Worden leaned back in his 
seat with a sigh of satisfaction. “ That’s 
well over,” he said. “It was what you 
might call walking on gunpowder in sev- 
eral ways. Muth was always a fine, gen- 
erous fellow. Thinking evil was some- 
thing new “him.” 

Governor Vorden’s voice and _ tone 
spoke of relic and extreme satisfaction. 

“What a reportorial tidbit this whole 
qffair would Luve made!” he added, 
humorous! confidential. “ And I do not 
know which of us would have hated it 
most—Ruth or I.” 

Miss Tawnet laughed aloud. “ Yes, I 
ean see the head-lines: ‘And a little 
child shall lead them,’ or some such awful 
thing, to make one writhe.” 

Governor Worden laughed also, but 
shaking his head at the danger escaped. 


“T was feeling a reporter behind every 
little bush,” he said. “I hope sincerely 
that you are in government employ some- 
where, Mr. Richmond. Young men with 
the faculty of being on hand at the 
psychological moment and knowing just 
what is wanted before it is ealled 
for are the men we want. May I ask 
your address ?” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then the pleasant voice said, as quietly 
as it had before spoken, “I am one of 
the night reporters on the staff of the 
Globe of this city.” 


“ Well,” asked Miss Tawnet, “ what did 
you do with him? I felt so sorry for him! 
I couldn’t help it. If he was a natural 
enemy, he was a nice boy—so quick and 
resourceful, and such a charming voice. 
And he looked so manly and unalarmed 
when you spoke.” 

“Yes,” said Governor Worden, dryly, 
“he was resourceful.” 

Miss Tawnet had lifted off her hat, 
and, with her fine, small head bare, was 
resting it comfortably on the bright vel- 
vet back of one of the big chairs in 
the hotel parlor. She was exceedingly 
amused, as her smiling lips and laugh- 
ing eyes told Governor Worden. 


“ ” 


He recognized us— 

“ Me,” corrected Miss Tawnet. 

“Well, then, he recognized me when 
we passed under the lamp-post furnish- 
ing our house, and he followed us to 
the square 

Miss Tawnet half started up, her eyes 
wide. “You don’t suppose—!” she said. 

Governor Worden’s eyes twinkied. “I 
neglected to ask him too precisely. Would 
you have wished me to?” 

Bright spots of color had sprung into 
Miss Tawnet’s cheeks; her slightly part- 
ed red lips showed her small white teeth 
set close together. “I hope you tore him 
limb from limb!” she said, her teeth 
still closed. 

Governor Worden looked at her and 
laughed. “ But he was such a nice, man- 
ly, unalarmed, and resourceful boy—so 
quick, and with such a charming voice.” 

Miss Tawnet said nothing. 

“T thought you felt sorry for him,” 
added Governor Worden—and she cast 
a swift look at him. 

“T didn’t know all he had done then. 


” 
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“Tf you would please stand back a 
little, just a little,” pleaded Miss Taw- 
net, “and let me quiet the child. She is 
old enough to talk and tell her name.” 
She turned, despairingly, to Governor 
Worden: “ They won’t go!” 

On the contrary, the crowd was grow- 
ing. More strange, squalid figures sur- 
rounded them; more soiled, maternal wo 
men, bringing small, dirty children to 
see the little rich lady who had wandered 
to them from bed and home. Governor 
Worden looked over the shoulders hem- 
ming them in. There _— 
ight. 
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the park with him. They adore the child. 
It’s very lucky you found her. 
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all right. She walked in her sleep—that’s 
all. She’s as safe and sound as if she 
had stayed in her bed. Here she is.” 


“T don’t know how it happened,” said 
Senator Ruth. “I don’t know how she 
got out of the house. We never shall 
know, probably.” 

Miss Tawnet had carried the child 
to the house door herself, and there laid 
her in the frightened mother’s arms; and 
Governor Worden had accompanied them, 
trying to answer the father’s questions 
as rapidly as they were asked. When 
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affair would Luve made!” he added, 
humorous! confidential. “ And I do not 
know which of us would have hated it 
most—Ruth or I.” 

Miss Tawnet laughed aloud. “ Yes, I 
ean see the head-lines: ‘And a little 
child shall lead them,’ or some such awful 
thing, to make one writhe.” 

Governor Worden laughed also, but 
shaking his head at the danger escaped. 


“T was feeling a reporter behind every 
little bush,” he said. “I hope sincerely 
that you are in government empley some- 
where, Mr. Richmond. Young men with 
the faculty of being on hand at the 
psychological moment and knowing just 
what is wanted before it is called 
for are the men we want. May I ask 
your address ?” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then the pleasant voice said, as quietly 
as it had before spoken, “I am one of 
the night reporters on the staff of the 
Globe of this city.” 
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Governor Worden looked at her and 
lauzhed. “ But he was such a nice, man- 
ly, unalarmed, and resourceful boy—so 
quick, and with such a charming voice.” 

Miss Tawnet said nothing. 

“T thought you felt sorry for him,” 
added Governor Worden—and she east 
a swift look at him. 

“T didn’t know all he had done then. 
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Yes, I felt sorry for him when you said, meant a very practical sacrifice, Mil- 
in your official voice, ‘I should like a licent. I appreciated it, and I want 
few moments with you alone, if you you to.” 


It rexainded me of the day you 
How scared 


please.’ 
said that to me. Gracious! 
I was! You never knew how my knees 
shook. And, after all—” 

“ After all, that was the hour when I 
gobbled you up. You want to hear of 
the gobbling up of Mr. Richmond, don’t 
you? Well, I’m sorry to disappoint you. 
He is alive and well, but—he is not to 
publish a word of what he saw or 
heard to-night.” 

“What!” exclaimed Miss Tawnet, ad- 
miring]ly—“ what! You have forced the 
lion to give up his prey! Sit down, do, 
and tell me all about it. Well, I see 
why you are a Governor—and now I know 
you'll be—” 

“Furthermore,” interrupted 
Worden, “he did not follow us into the 
square, so set your mind at rest on that 
point. He watched us from afar. I 
managed to find that out. As to giving 
up his prey, there was no question of 
coercion or persuasion of any kind on 
part. In fact, he is not a young 
man who could easily be coerced or per- 
suaded. He honorable lit- 
tle fellow, and we talked it all over to- 
gether. He referred to our 
escapade—wandering alone in the park. 
He might have thought it odd; doubtless 
he did; but he never so much as implied 
it. He was a little gentleman. As to 
the Ruth affair, he felt I had accepted 
his services as man from another, 
and he had no right to tell what in that 
way he had discovered. He seemed a bit 
troubled, in a bevish kind of way, as to 
! ting a first-rate bit of 
« Sy him when on duty 
for his pave talked that all over, 
We decided that, as he’s ‘on space,’ 
he could consider that he was hurting 
no one but himself. Indeed, I came to 
the conclusion before we parted that I 
didn’t know when I had met any young 
man I liked and respected more. It 
wasn’t a little thing for him to give up, 
either. He’s too shrewd not to have seen 
all that this unexpected reconciliation 
with Ruth may mean politically. And 
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said Miss Tawnet, leaning 
forward and speaking slowly, “you are 


“ George,” 


not telling me everything, or you are 
trying to tell Which 
is it?” 


me something. 


“T am afraid you'll never forgive me, 


Millicent. The Globe is authorized to 
announce our engagement in to-morrow 


morning’s issue.” 

There was a long silence. Miss Taw- 
net had dropped her eyes quickly as he 
spoke, then looked up swiftly, and again 
dropped her face, so low over the hands 
which lay folded on her lap that her 
lover could only see the mass of fine, 
dark hair. 

“ Millicent!” he said, laughing, yet en- 
treatingly. 

She spoke in a low voice, as if she had 
not heard him. “ Do you eall that giving 
up his prey? Why, you bought it of him 
at the price of —me! If it had been 
my father—” 

“Price! Child, what do you mean? 
Do you think I bargained with him? 
Millicent, I am as nearly angry with you 
as I ever want to be. He gave up the 
whole thing of his own free will, and at 
a heavy cost to him. I got his story out 
of him. He’s not a boy. He’s a married 
man, just married—the young raseal—on 
nothing at all! It’s bread and butter to 


them, his failing or sueceeding on his 
paper. I couldn’t aecept such a gift 


with no return.” 
Miss Tawnet lifted her face, her eyes 


looking from under the = sheltering 
hair, soft, tender, adoring—and full 


of tears. 

“T understand,” she said, quickly. “I 
understand now.” She spoke softly and a 
little unsteadily. “ Ah, soon I shall al- 
ways understand—at once! It was two 
of a kind, wasn’t it?—you and he. He 
may be a Governor too some day.” Her 
voice steadied as she went on. “ He nev- 
er meant to do it. No. For if he had 
meant to—he couldn’t.” 

“She lifted her head proudly, her lips 
smiling, her brown eyes shining on her 
waiting lover as a queen might on her 
commander whom she delights to honor: 
“ Your price is at very subtle rates, your 
Excellency, and high—oh! very hieh'” 











Lady Rose’s Daughter 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY .WARD 


PART XI 


CHAPTER XXI 
ITY does any one stay in Eng- 
land who can make the trip 
to Paradise?” said the Duch- 
ess, as she leant lazily back in the corner 
of the boat and trailed her fingers in the 
waters of Como. 

It was a balmy April afternoon, and 
she and Julie were floating through a 
scene enchanted, incomparable. When 
Spring descends upon the shores of the 
Lago di Como, she brings with her all 
the graces, all the beauties, all the fine, 
delicate, and temperate delights of which 
earth and sky are capable; and she pours 
them forth upon a land of perfect love- 
liness. Around the shores of other lakes, 
—Maggiore, Lugano, Garda,—blue moun- 
tains rise, and the vineyards spread their 
green and dazzling terraces to the sun. 
Only Como can show in unmatched 
union a main composition, incompara- 
bly grand and harmonious, combined with 
every jewelled, or glowing, or exquisite 
detail. Nowhere do the mountains lean 
towards each other in such an ordered 
splendor as that which bends round the 
northern shores of Como; nowhere do 
buttressed masses rise behind each other, 
to right and left of a blue waterway, in 
lines statelier or more noble than those 
kept by the mountains of the Lecco lake, 
as they marshal themselves on either 
hand, along the approaches to Lombardy 
and Venetia; bearing aloft, as though on 
the purple pillars of some majestic gate- 
way, the great curtain of dazzling cloud 
which on a sunny day hangs over the 
Brescian plain,—a glorious drop-scene, 
interposed between the dwellers on the 
Como mountains and those marble towns, 
3rescia, Verona, Padua, which thread 
the way to Venice. 

And within this divine framework, be- 
tween the glistening snows which still, 
in April, crown and glorify the heights, 


and those reflections of them which lie 
encalmed in the deep bosom of the lake, 
there’s not a foot of pasture, not a shelf 
of vineyard, not a slope of forest, where 
the spring is not at work, dyeing the turf 
with gentians, starring it with narcissus, 
or drawing across it the first golden net- 
work of the chestnut leaves; where the 
mere emerald of the grass is not in itself 
a thing to refresh the very springs of be- 
ing; where the peach-blossom, and the 
wild cherry, and the olive are not per- 
petually weaving patterns on the blue, 
which ravish the very heart out of your 
breast. And already the roses are begin- 
ning to pour over the walls; the wistaria 
is climbing up the cypresses; a pomp of 
camellias and azaleas is in all the gar- 
dens; while in the grassy bays that run 
up into the hills, the primrose banks still 
keep their sweet austerity, and the tri- 
umph of spring over the just-banished 
winter is still sharp and new. 

And in the heart and sense of Julie 
Le Breton, as she sat beside the Duchess, 
listening absently to the talk of the old 
boatman, who with his oars resting idly 
in his hands was chattering to the ladies, 
a renewing force akin to that of the 
spring was also at its healing and if 
giving work. She had st 
tremulous look of one reeoy iu. irom 
a sore wrestle with physical ili; vat in 
her aspect there were suggestions more 
intimate, more moving than this. Those 
who have lain down and risen up with 
pain; those who have been face to face 
with passion, and folly, and self-judg- 
ment; those who have been forced to seek 
with eagerness for some answer to those 
questions which the majority of us never 
ask,—“ Whither is my life leading me ’— 
and what is it worth to me or to any 
other living soul?’—these are the men 
and women who now and then touch or 
startle us with the eyes and the voice of 
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Julie. If, at least, we have the capacity 
that responds. Sir Wilfrid Bury, for 
instance, prince of self-governed and rea- 
sonable men, was not to be touched by 
Julie. For him, in spite of her keen in- 
telligence, she was the type passionnel, 
from which he instinetively recoiled. The 
Duke of Crowborough the same. Such 
men feel towards such women as Julie 
Le Breton hostility or satire; for what 
they ask, above all, of the women of 
their world is a kind of simplicity, 
a kind of lightness, which makes life 
easier for men. 

3ut for natures like Evelyn Crow- 
borough—or Meredith—or Jacob Dela- 
field—the Julie-type has perennial at- 
tractions. For these are all children of 
feeling: allied in this, however different 
in intelligence or philosophy. They are 
attracted by the storm-tossed tempera- 
ment in itself; by mere sensibility; by 
that which in the technical language of 
Catholicism suggests or possesses “ the 
gift of tears.” At any rate, pity and love 
for her poor Julie — however foolish, 
however faulty —lay warm in Evelyn 
Crowborough’s breast; they had brought 
her to Como; they kept her now battling 
on the one hand with her husband’s angry 
letters, and on the other with the mel- 
ancholy of her most perplexing, most ap- 
pealing friend. 

“T had often heard,” wrote the sore- 
tried Duke, “of the ravages wrought in 
family life by these absurd and unreason- 
able female friendships. But I never 
thought that it would be you, Evelyn, 
who would bring them home to me. I 
won't repeat the arguments I have used 
| 1 times in vain. But once again 
[ implore and demand that you should 
find some kind responsible person to look 
after Miss Le Breton—I don’t care what 
you pay—and that you yourself should 
come home to me and the children, 
and the thousand and one duties you 
are neglecting. 

“ As for the spring month in Scotland 
which I generally enjoy so much—that 
has been already entirely ruined. And 
now the season is apparently to be ruined 
also. On the Shropshire property there 
is an important election coming on, as I 
am sure you know; and the Premier said 
to me only yesterday that he hoped you 
were already up and doing. The Grand 





Duke of C will be in London within 
the next fortnight. I particularly want 
to show him some civility. But what can 
I do without you?’—and how on earth 
am I to explain your absence? 

“Once more, Evelyn, I beg and I de- 
mand that you should come home!” 

To which the Duchess had rushed off 
a reply, without a post’s delay: 

“Oh, Bertie, you are such a wooden- 
headed darling! As if I hadn’t explained 
till I’m black in the face. I’m glad any- 
way you didn’t say command; that would 
really have made difficulties. 

“ As for the election, ’m sure if I was 
at home I should think it very good fun. 
Out here, I am _ extremely doubtful 
whether we ought to do such things as 
you and Lord M suggest. A duke 
shouldn’t interfere in elections. Any- 
way I’m sure it’s good for my character 
to consider it a little;—though I quite 
admit you may lose the election. 

“The Grand Duke is a horrid wretch; 
and if he wasn’t a Grand Duke you’d be 
the first to cut him. I had to spend a 
whole dinner-time last year in teaching 
him his proper place. It was very humili- 
ating, and not at all amusing. You can 
have a men’s dinner for him. That’s all 
he’s fit for. 

“And as for the babies, Mrs. Robson 
sends me a telegram every morning. I 
can’t make out that they have had a 
finger-ache since I went away; and I am 
sure mothers are entirely superfluous. 
All the same, I think about them a great 
deal, especially at night. Last night I 
tried to think about their education—if 
only I wasn’t such a sleepy creature! 
But at any rate I never in my life tried 
to think about it at home. So that’s so 
much to the good. 

“Indeed I’ll come back to you soon, 
you poor, forsaken old thing! But Julie 
has no one in the world, and I feel like 
a Newfoundland dog who has pulled some 
one out of the water. The water was 
deep; and the life’s only just coming 
back; and the dog’s not much good. But 
he sits there, for company, till the doctor 
comes; and that’s just what I’m doing. 

“T know you don’t approve of the no- 
tions I have in my head row. But that’s 
because you don’t understand. Why don’t 
you come out and join us? Then you’d 
like Julie as much as I do; everything 
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would be quite simple; and I shouldn’t be 
in the least jealous! 

“Dr. Meredith is coming here, prob- 
ably to-night, and Jacob should arrive 
to-morrow on his way to Venice, where 
poor Chudleigh and his boy are.” 


The breva, or fair-weather wind, from 
the north, was blowing freshly yet softly 
down the lake. The afternoon sun was 
burning on Bellagio, on the long terrace 
of the Melzi villa, on the white mist of 
fruit-blossom that lay lightly on the green 
slopes above San Giovanni. 

Suddenly the Duchess and the _ boat- 
man left the common topics of every day 
by which the Duchess was trying to im- 
prove her Italian—such as the proposed 
enlargement of the Bellevue hotel, the 
new villas that were springing up, the 
gardens of the Villa Carlotta, and so 
forth. Evelyn had carelessly asked the 
old man whether he had been in any of 
the fighting of °59, and, in an instant, 
under her eyes, he became another being. 
Out rolled a torrent of speech; the oars 
lay idly on the water; and through the 
man’s gnarled and wrinkled face there 
blazed a high and illumining passion. 
Novara and its beaten king, in 749; the 
ten years of waiting, when a whole people 
bode its time, in a gay, grim silence; the 
grudging victory of Magenta; the five- 
fold struggle that wrenched the hills of 
San Martino from the Austrians; the 
humiliations and the rage of Villafranca 
—of all these had this wasted gray- 
beard made a part. And he talked of 
them with the Latin eloquence and 
facility, as no veteran of the North could 
have talked; he was in a moment the 
equal of these great affairs in which he 
had mingled; so that one felt in him the 
son of a race which had been rolled and 
polished,—a pebble, as it were, from 
rocks which had made the primeval 
framework of the world—in the main 
course and stream of history. 

Then from the campaign of °59 he fell 
back on the Five Days of Milan in ’48,— 
the immortal Days, when a_ populace 
drove out an army, and what began al- 
most in jest, ended in a delirium, a stupe- 
faction of victory. His language was hot, 
broken, confused, like the street fighting 
it chronicled. Afterwards,—a further 
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—and he had carried them deep into the 
black years of Italy’s patience, and Aus- 
tria’s revenge. Throwing out a thin arm 
he pointed towards town after town on 
the lake shores, now in the brilliance of 
sunset, now in the shadow of the north- 
ern slope, Gravedona,—V arenna,—Argeg- 
no; towns which had each of them given 
their sons to the Austrian bullet and the 
Austrian lash, for the ransom of Italy. 

He ran through the sacred names,— 
Stazzonelli, Riecini, Crescieri, Ronchet- 
ti, Ceresa, Previtali,—young men, almost 
all of them,—shot for the possession of a 
gun, or a knife, for helping their com- 
rades in the Austrian army to desert, for 
“ insulting towards an Aus- 
trian soldier or officer. 

Of one of these executions, which he 
himself witnessed at Varese, the shooting 
of a young fellow of six-and-twenty, his 
own friend and kinsman,—he gave an ac- 
count which blanched the Duchess’s 
cheeks, and brought the big tears into her 
Then, when he saw the effect he 
had produced, the old man trembled. 

“Ah! Eccellenza,” he cried, “but it 
had to be! The Italians had to show 
they knew how to die; then God let them 
live. Ecco, Eecellenza !”— 

And he drew from his breast pocket, 
with shaking hands, an old envelope tied 
round with string. When he had untied 
it, a piece of paper emerged, brown with 
and worn with much reading. It 
was a rudely printed broadsheet contain- 
ing an account of the last words and 
sufferings of the martyrs of Mantua,— 
those conspirators of 1852, from whose 
graves and dungeons sprang, tenfold re 
newed, the regenerating and liberating 
forces which, but a few years later, 
drove out the Austrian with the Bour- 
bon, together. 

“See here, Eccellenza!” he said, as he 
tenderly spread out its tattered folds, and 
gave it into the Duchess’s hand.—* Have 
the goodness to look where is that black 
mark. There you will find the last words 
of Don Enrico Tazzoli—the half-brother 
of my father. He was a priest, Eccel- 
lenza. Ah! it was not then as it is now. 
The priests were then for Italy! They 
hanged three of them at Mantua alone. 
As for Don Enrico, first they stripped 
him of his priesthood, and then they 
hanged him. And those were his last 
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words, and the last words of Searsellini 
also, who suffered with him. Veda Ec- 
cellenza! As for me, I know them from 
a boy.” 

And while the Duchess read, the old 
man repeated tags and fragments under 
his breath, as he once more resumed 
the oars, and drove the boat gently tow- 
ards Menaggio. 

“The multitude of victims has not 
robbed us of courage in the past, nor will 
it so rob us in the future —till victory 
dawns. The cause of the people is like 
the cause of religion—it triumphs only 
through its martyrs. You—who sur- 
vive—will conquer, and in your victory 
we, the dead, shall live. é 

“Take no thought for us; the blood 
of the forerunners is like the seed which 
the wise husbandman scatters on the fer- 
tile ground. ... Teach our young men 
how to adore and how to suffer for a great 
idea. Work incessantly at that; so shall 
our country come to birth; and grieve 
not for us! . Yes, Italy shall be one! 
To that all things point. Work! There 
is no obstacle that cannot be overcome, 
no opposition that cannot be destroyed. 
The how and the when only, remain to 
be solved. You, more fortunate than we, 
will find the clue of the riddle, when all 
things are accomplished, and the times 
are ripe... . Hope!—my parents, and 
my brothers—hope always!—and waste no 
time in weeping.” 

The Duchess read aloud the Italian, and 
Julie stooped over her shoulder to felluw 
the words. 

“Marvellous!” said Julie, in a low 
voice, as she sank back into her place,— 
“a youth of twenty-seven, with the rope 
round his neeck,—and he comforts him- 
self with ‘Italy.’ What’s ‘ Italy’ to him, 
or he to ‘Italy’? Not even an immedi- 
ate Paradise!—Is there anybody capable 
of it now?” 

Her face and attitude had lost their 
languor. As the Duchess returned his 
treasure to the old man, she looked at 
Julie with joy. Not since her illness had 
there been any such sign of warmth and 
energy. 

And indeed as they floated on, past the 
glow of Bellagio, towards the broad gold 
and azure of the farther lake, the world- 
defying passion that breathed from these 
words of dead and murdered Italians 


played as a bracing and renewing power 
on Julie’s still feeble being. It was akin 
to the high snows on those far Alps that 
closed in the lake; to the pure wind that 
blew from them; to the “gleam, the 
shadow, and the peace supreme,” amid 
which their little boat pressed on tow- 
ards the shore. 

“What matter,” cried the intelligence, 
—but as though through sobs!—“ what 
matter the individual struggle and mis- 
ery? These can be lived down. The 
heart can be silenced—nerves steadied— 
strength restored. Will and idea remain; 
—the eternal spectacle of the world,—and 
the eternal thirst of man to see, to know, 
to feel, to realize himself, if not in one 
passion,—then in another. If not in love, 
—then in patriotism—art—thought.” 


The Duchess and Julie landed present- 
ly beneath the villa of which they were 
the passing tenants. The Duchess mount- 
ed the double staircase where the banksia 
already hung in a golden curtain over 
the marble balustrade. Her face was 
thoughtful. She had to write her daily 
letter to the absent and reproachful Duke. 

Julie parted from her with a caress, 
and paused awhile to watch the small 
figure till it mounted out of sight. Her 
friend had become very dear to her. A 
new humility, a new gratitude, filled her 
heart. Evelyn should not sacrifice herself 
much longer. When she had insisted on 
carrying her patient abroad, Julie had 
neither mind nor will wherewith to resist. 
But now,—the Duke should soon come to 
his own again! 

She herself turned inland, for that 
short walk by which each day she tested 
her returning strength. She climbed the 
winding road to Criante, the lovely vil- 
lage above Cadenabbia; then, turning to 
the left, she mounted a path that led to 
the woods which overhang the famous 
gardens of the Villa Carlotta. 

Such a path! To the left hand, and, 
as it seemed, steeply beneath her feet, all 
earth and heaven,—the wide lake, the 
purple mountains, the glories of a flam- 
ing sky. On the calm spaces of water 
lay a shimmer of crimson and gold, re- 
peating the noble splendor of the clouds; 
the midgelike boats crept from shore to 
shore; and, midway between Bellagio and 
Cadenabbia, the steamboat, a white speck, 
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drew a silver furrow. To her right a 
green hill-side,—each blade of grass, each 
flower, each tuft of heath, enskied, trans- 
figured, by the broad light that poured 
across it from the hidden west. And on 
the very hill-top, a few scattered olives, 
peaches, and wild cherries, scrawled upon 
the blue, their bare leaning stems, their 
pearly whites, their golden pinks and 
feathery grays, all in a glory of sunset, 
that made of them things enchanted, 
aerial, fantastical,—like a dance of Bot- 
ticelli angels on the height. 

And presently,—a sheltered bank in a 
green hollow, where Julie sat down to 
rest. But Nature, in this tranquil spot, 
had still new pageants, new sorceries, 
wherewith to play upon the nerves of 
wonder. Across the hollow, a great crag 
clothed in still leafless chestnut - trees 
reared itself against the lake. The in- 
numerable lines of stem and_ branch, 
warm brown or steely gray, were drawn 
sharp on silver air; while at the very 
summit of the rock, one superb tree with 
branching limbs, touched with intense 
black, sprang high above the rest,—the 
proud plume or ensign of the wood. 
Through the trunks, the blaze of distant 
snow, and the purples of craggy moun- 
tains; in front, the glistening spray 
of peach or cherry blossom, breaking the 
still wintry beauty of that majestic grove. 
And in all the air, dropping from the 
heaven, spread on the hills, or shimmer- 
ing on the lake, a diffusion of purest rose 
and deepest blue,—lake and cloud and 
mountain, each melting into the other, 
as though heaven and earth conspired 
merely to give value and relief to the 
year’s new birth, to this near sparkle 
of voung leaf and blossom, which shone 
like points of fire on the deep breast of 
the distance. 

On the green ledge which ran round 
the hollow were children tugging at a 
goat. Opposite was a contadino’s house 
of gray stone. A water-wheel turned be- 
side it, and a stream, brought down from 
the hills, ran chattering past,—a white 
and dancing thread of water. Everything 
was very still and soft. The children and 
the river made their voices heard; and 
there were nightingales singing in the 
woods below. Otherwise all was quiet. 
With a tranquil and stealthy joy, the 
spring was taking possession. Nay!—the 
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Angelus! It swung over the lake, and 
rolled from village to village. 

The tears were in Julie’s eyes. Such 
beauty as this was apt now to crush and 
break her. All her being was still sore, 
and this appeal of Nature was sometimes 
more than she could bear. 

Only a few short weeks since Wark- 
worth had gone out of her life,—since 
Delafield had saved her from ruin—since 
Lord Lackington had passed away. 

One letter had reached her from Wark- 
worth, a wild and incoherent letter, 
written at night, in a little room of a 
squalid hotel, near the Gare de Sceaux. 
Her telegram had reached him, and for 
him, as for her, all was over. 

But the letter was by no means a mere 
ery of baffled passion. There was in it 
a new note of moral anguish, as fresh 
and startling in her ear, coming from 
him, as the ery of passion itself. In the 
language of religion, it was the utterance 
of a man “ convicted of sin.” 


“ How long is it since that man gave 
me your telegram? I was pacing up and 
down the departure platform, working 
myself into an agony of nervousness and 
anxiety as the time went by,—wondering 
what on earth had happened to you— 
when the Chef de Gare came up— Mon- 
sieur attend une dépéche?” There were 
some stupid formalities—at last I got it. 
It seemed to me I had already guessed 
what it contained. 

“So it was Delafield who met you!— 
Delafield who turned you back? 

“T saw him outside the hotel yesterday, 
and we exchanged a few words. I have 
always disliked his long pale face, and his 
high and mighty ways—at any rate tow- 
ards plain fellows who don’t belong to 
the classes,—like me. Yesterday I was 
more than usually anxious to get rid of 
him. 

“So he guessed ?— 

“Tt can’t have been chance. In some 
way, he guessed. And you have been torn 
from me. My God!—if I could only reach 
him—if I could fling his contempt in his 
face! And yet— 

“T have been walking up and down 
this room all night. The longing for you 
has been the sharpest suffering, I suppose, 
that I have ever known. For I am not 
one of the many people who enjoy pain. 
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I have kept as free of it as I could. This 
time it caught and gripped me. Yet 
that isn’t all. There has been some- 
thing else— 

“What strange patched creatures we 
are! Do you know, Julie, that by the 
time the dawn came, I was on my knees 

thanking God that we were parted!— 
that you were on your-way home—safe— 
out of my reach. Was I mad, or what? 
T can’t explain it. I only know that one 
moment JI hated Delafield as a mortal 
enemy,—whether he was conscious of 
what he had done, or no,—and the next, 
I found myself blessing him! 

“T understand now what people mean 
when they talk of conversion. It seems 
to me that in the hours I have just passed 
through, things have come to light in me 
that I myself never suspected. I came 
of an Evangelical stock—I was brought 
up in a religious household. I suppose 
that one can’t, after all, get away from 
the blood and the.life that one inherits. 
My poor, old father—I was a bad son, 
and I know I hastened his death,—was a 
sort of Puritan saint, with very stern 
ideas. I seem to have been talking with 
him this night, and shrinking under his 
condemnation. I could see his old face, 
as he put before me the thoughts I had 
dared to entertain, the risks I had been 
ready to take, towards the woman I loved 
—the woman to whom I owed a deep debt 
of eternal gratitude. 

“ Julie,—it is strange how this appoint- 
ment affects me! Last night I saw sev- 
eral people at the Embassy—good fellows, 
who seemed anxious to do all they could 
for me. Such men never took so much 
notice of me before. It is plain to me 
that this task will make or mar me. I 
may fail. I may die. But if I succeed, 
England will owe me something, and 
these men at the top of the tree 

“Good God! how ean I go on writing 
this to you? It’s because I came back 
to the hotel, and tossed about half the 
night brooding over the difference be- 
tween what these men—these honorable 
distinguished fellows—were prepared to 
hink of me, and the blackguard I knew 
myself to be. What—take everything 
from a woman’s hand, and then turn and 
try and drag her into the mire,—propose 
o her what one would shoot a man for 
proposing to one’s sister! Thief, and cur! 
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“ Julie—kind, beloved Julie!—forget 
it all. For God’s sake, let’s cast it all 
behind us. As long as I live, your name, 
your memory, will live in my heart. We 
shall not meet probably for many years. 
You’ll marry and be happy yet. Just 
now I know youv’re suffering. I seem to 
see you in the train—on the steamer— 
your pale face that has lighted up life for 
me—your dear slender hands, that folded 
so easily into one of mine!—You are in 
pain, my darling,—your nature is wrench- 
ed from its natural supports. And you 
gave me all your fine clear mind,—and all 
your heart.—I ought to be damned to the 
deepest hell! 

“Then again I say to myself, if only 
she were here!—if only I had her here, 
with her arms round my neck, surely 
I might have found the courage — and 
the mere manliness —to extricate both 
herself and me—from these entangle- 
ments. Aileen might have released and 
forgiven one. 

“No. no!—it’s all over!—I’ll go and 
do my task. You set it for me. You 
sha’n’t be ashamed of me there. 

“ Good-by, Julie!—my love—good-by— 
forever.” 


These were portions of that strange 
document composed through the intervals 
of a long night, which showed in Wark- 
worth’s mind the survival of a moral code, 
inherited from generations of scrupulous 
and God - fearing ancestors, overlaid by 
selfish living, and now revived under the 
stress, the purification, part!y of deepen- 
ing passion, partly of a high responsibil- 
ity. The letter was incoherent, illogical; 
it showed now the meaner,now the nobler, 
elements of character; but it was human, 
it came from the warm depths of life; 
and it had exerted in the end a composing 
and appeasing force upon the woman to 
whom it was addressed. He had loved 
her !—if only at the moment of parting— 
he had loved her. At the last, there had 
been feeling, sincerity, anguish,—and to 
these, all things may be forgiven. 

And, indeed, what, in ‘her eyes, there 
was to forgive, Julie had long forgiven. 
Was it his fault if, when they met first, 
he was already pledged—for social and 
practical reasons which her mind per- 
fectly recognized and understood — to 
Aileen Moffatt? Was it his fault if the 
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relations between herself and him had 
ripened into a friendship, which in its turn 
could only maintain itself by passing into 
love? No! It was she, whose hidden, 
insistent passion—nourished indeed upon 
a tragic ignorance! —had transformed 
what, originally, he had a perfect right 
to offer and to feel. 

So she defended him; for in so doing 
she justified herself. And as to the Paris 
proposal, he had a right to treat her as 
a woman capable of deciding for herself 
how far love should carry her; he had a 
right to assume that her antecedents, her 
training, and her circumstances were not 
those of the ordinary sheltered girl, and 
that, for her, love might naturally wear 
a bolder and wilder aspect than for oth- 
ers! He blamed himself too severely, 
too passionately; but for this very blame 
her heart remembered him the more 
tenderly. For it meant that his mind 
was torn and in travail for her; that his 
thoughts clung to her in a _ passionate 
remorse; and again she felt herself loved, 
and forgave with all her heart. 

All the same, he was gone out of her 
life; and through the strain, and the 
unconscious progress to other planes 
and phases of being, wrought by sick- 
ness and convalescence, her own passion 
for him, even, was now a changed and 
blunted thing. 

Was she ashamed of the wild impulse 
which had earried her to Paris? It is 
diffieult to say. She was often seized 
with the shuddering consciousness of an 
abyss escaped,—with wonder that she was 
still in the normal, accepted world, that 
Evelyn might still be her companion, that 
Thérése still adgred her, more fervently 
than any saint in the calendar. Perhaps, 
if the truth were known, she was more 
abased in her own eyes by the self-aban- 
donment which had preceded the assigna- 
tion with Warkworth. She had much 
intellectual arrogance; and before her 
acquaintance with Warkworth she had 
been accustomed to say and to feel that 
love was but one passion among many, 
and to despise those who gave it too great 
a place. And here she had flung herself 
into it, like any dull or foolish girl, for 
whom a love-affair represents the only 
stirring in the pool of life that she is 
ever likely to know! 

Well, she must recapture herself, and 
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remake her life. As she sat there in the 
still Italian evening, she thought of the 
old boatman, and those social and intel- 
lectual passions to which his burst of 
patriotism had recalled her thoughts. So- 
ciety, literature, friends, and the ambi- 
tions to which these lead,—let her go back 
to them, and build her days afresh. Dr. 
Meredith was coming,—in his talk and 
companionship she would once more dip 
and temper the tools of mind and taste. 
No more vain self-arraignment, no more 
useless regrets. She looked back with bit- 
terness upon a moment of weakness when 
in the first stage of convalescence, in 
mortal weariness and loneliness, she had 
slipped one evening into the Farm Street 
church and unburdened her heart in con- 
fession. As she had told the Duchess, the 
Catholicism instilled into her youth by 
the Bruges nuns still laid upon her at 
times its ghostly and compelling hand. 
Now in her renewed strength she was 
inclined to look upon it as an ele- 
ment of weakness and disintegration in 
her nature. She resolved in future to 
free herself more entirely from a use- 
less A berglaube. 

But Meredith was not the only visitor 
expected at the villa in the next few days. 
She was already schooling herself to face 
the arrival of Jaccb Delafield. 

It was curious how the mere thought 
of Delafield produced an agitation, a 
shock of feeling, which seemed to spread 
through all the activities of being. The 
faint, renascent glamour which had be- 
gun to attach to literature and social 
life disappeared. She fell into a kind of 
brooding, the sombre restlessness of one 
who feels in the dark the recurrent pres- 
ence of an attacking and pursuing power, 
and is in a tremulous uncertainty where 
or how to meet it. 

The obscure tumult within her repre- 
sented, in fact, a collision between the 
pagan and Christian conceptions of life. 
In self-dependence, in personal pride, in 
her desire to refer all things to the arbit- 
rament of reason, Julie, whatever her 
practice, was theoretically a stoic and a 
pagan. But Delafield’s personality em- 
bodied another “ must,” another “ ought,” 
of a totally different kind. And _ it 
was a “must” which in a great crisis 
of her life she also had been forced 
to obey. There was the thought which 
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stung and humiliated. And the fact was 
irreparable; nor did she see how she was 
ever to escape from the strange, silent, 
penetrating relation it had established be- 
tween her and the man who loved hier and 
had saved her against her will. 

During her convalescence at. Crow- 
borough House, Delafield had often been 
admitted. It would have been impossible 
to exclude him, unless she had confided 
the whole story of the Paris journey 
to the Duchess. And whatever Evelyn 
might tremblingly guess, from Julie’s 
own mouth she knew nothing. So Dela- 
field had come and gone, bringing Lord 
Lackingten’s last words, and the account 
of his funeral, or acting as intermediary 
in business matters between Julie and 
the Chantrey brothers. Jule could not 
remember that she had ever asked him 
for these services. They fell to him as 
it were by common consent, and she had 
been too weak to resist. 

At first, whenever he entered the room, 
whenever he approached her, her sense 
of anger and resentment had been almost 
unbearable. But little by little his 
courtesy, tact, and coolness had restored 
a relation between them, which if not 
the old one, had still many of the out- 
ward characters of intimacy. Not a 
word, not the remotest allusion, reminded 
her of what had happened. The man who 
had stood before her transfigured on the 
deck of the steamer, stammering out, “ I 
thank God T had the courage to do it!”— 
it was often hard for her to believe, as 
she stole a look at Delafield chatting or 
writing in the Duchess’s drawing-room, 
that such a scene had ever taken place. 


The evening stole on. How was it that 
whenever she allowed the thought of 
Delafield to obtain a real lodgment in her 
mind, even the memory of Warkworth 
was for the time effaced? Silently, ir- 
resistibly, a wild heat of opposition would 
develop within her. These men round 
whom, as it were, there breathes an air 
of the heights, in whom one feels the 
secret guard that religion keeps over 
thoughts and words and acts—her pas- 
sionate yet critical nature flung out 
against them. How are they better than 
others, after all?—what right have they 
over the wills of others? 

Nevertheless, as the rose of evening 


burned on the craggy mountain face be- 
yond Bellagio, retreating upwards step 
by step, till the last glorious summit had 
died into the cool and already starlit 
blues of night, Julie—held as it were by 
a reluctant and half-jealous fascination 
—sat dreaming on the hill-side, not now 
of Warkworth, not of the ambitions of 
the mind, or society, but simply of the 
goings and comings, the aspects and say- 
ings, of a man in whose eyes she had 
once read the deepest and sternest things 
of the soul,—a condemnation and an an- 
guish above and beyond himself. 


Dr. Meredith arrived in due time, a 
jaded Londoner athirst for idleness and 
fresh air. The Duchess and Julie car- 
ried -him hither and thither about the 
lake in the four-oar boat, which had been 
hired for the Duchess’s pleasure. Here, 
enthroned between the two ladies, he pass- 
ed luxurious hours, and his talk of pol- 
ities, persons, and books brought just 
that stimulus to Julie’s intelligence and 
spirits for which the Duchess had been 
secretly longing. 

A first faint color returned to Julie’s 
cheeks. She began to talk again; to re- 
sume certain correspondences; to show 
herself once more, at any rate intermit- 
tently, the affectionate, sympathetic, and 
beguiling friend. 

As for Meredith, he knew little, but 
he suspected a good deal. There were 
certain features in her illness and con- 
valescence which suggested to him a men- 
tal cause; and if there were such a cause, 
it must of course spring from her rela- 
tions to Warkworth. 

The name of that young officer was 
never mentioned. Once or twice Mere- 
dith was tempted to introduce it. It 
rankled in his mind that Julie had never 
been frank with him, freely as he had 
poured his affection at her feet. But 
a moment of languor or of pallor dis- 
armed him. 

“ She is betier,” he said to the Duchess 
one day, abruptly. “ Her mind is full 
of activity. But why at times does she 
still look so miserable —like a person 
without hope or future ?” 

The Duchess looked pensive. They 
were sitting in the corner of one of the 
villa’s terraced walks, amid a _ scented 
wilderness of flowers. Above them was a 
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canopy of purple and yellow,—rose and 
wistaria; while through the arches of the 
pergola which ran along the walk, gleam- 
ed all those various hues which make the 
spell of Como,—the blue and white of the 
clouds, the purple of the mountains, the 
azure of the lake. 

“Well, she was in love with him,—I 
suppose it takes a little time,” said the 
Duchess, sighing. 

“ Why was she in love with him?” said 
Meredith, impatiently. “ As to the Mof- 
fatt engagement, naturally, she was kept 
in the dark?” 

“ At first,” said the Duchess, hesita- 
ting. “ And when she knew—poor dear— 
it was too late.” 

“Too late for what?” 

“ Well—when one falls in love—one 
doesn’t all at once shake it off—because 
the man deceives you!” 

“One should,’ said Meredith, with 
energy. “Men are not worth all that 
women spend upon them.” 

“Oh, that’s true!” cried the Duchess— 
“so dreadfully true! But what’s the good 
of preaching? We shall go on spending 
it to the end of time.” 

“Well, at any rate, don’t choose the 
dummies and the frauds.” 

“Ah! there you talk sense,” said the 
Duchess. “And if only we had the 
French system in England! If only one 
could say to Julie,—now look here, 
there’s your husband! It’s all settled,— 
down to plate and linen,—and you've gof 
to marry him—how happy we shouid 
all be!” 

Dr. Meredith stared. 

“You have the man in your eye,” he 
said. 

The Duchess hesitated. 

“ Suppose you come a little walk with 
me in the wood 2” she said at last, gather- 
ing up her white skirts. 

Meredith obeyed her. They were away 
for half an hour, and when they return- 
ed, the journalist’s face, flushed and 
furrowed with thought, was not very 
easy to read. 

Nor was his temper in good condition. 
It required a climb to the very top of 
Monte Crocione to send him back more 
or less appeased,—a consenting player in 
the Duchess’s game. For if there are 
men who are flirts and egotists, — who 
ought to be, yet never are, divined by 
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the sensible woman at a glance, so also 
there are men too well equipped for this 
wicked world,—too good, too well-born, 
too desirable. 

It was in this somewhat flinty and carp- 
ing mood that Meredith prepared himself 
for the advent of Jacob Delatield. 


But when Delafield appeared, Mere- 
dith’s secret antagonisms were soon dis- 
sipated. There was certainly no chal- 
lenging air of prosperity about the 
young man. 

At first sight, indeed, he was his old 
cheerful self, always ready for a walk or 
a row, on easy terms at once with the 
Italian servants or boatmen. But soon 
other facts emerged, —stealthily, as it 
were, from the concealment in which a 
strong man was trying to keep them. 

“That young man’s youth is over,” said 
Meredith, abruptly, to the Duchess one 
evening. He pointed to the figure of 
Delafield, who was pacing, alone with 
his pipe, up and down one of the lower 
terraces of the garden. 

The Duchess showed a teased expres- 
sion. 

“It’s like something wearing through,” 
she said, slowly. “I suppose it was al- 
ways there—but it didn’t show.” 

“ Name your ‘it’!” 

“T can’t!” But she gave a little shud- 
der, which made Meredith look at her 
with curiosity. 

“You feel something ghostly — un- 
earthly ?” 

She nodded assent; crying out, how- 
ever, immediately afterwards, as though 
in compunction, that he was one of the 
dearest and best of fellows! 

“ Of course he is,” said Meredith. “It 
is only the mystic in him coming out. 
He is one of the men who have the 
sixth sense.” 

“ Well, all I know is he has the oddest 
power over people!” said Evelyn, with 
another shiver. “If Bertie had it, my 
life wouldn’t be worth living. Thank 
goodness, he hasn’t a vestige!” 

“At bottom it’s the power of the 
priest,” said Meredith. “And you wo- 
men are far too susceptible towards 
it. Nine times out of ten it plays 
the mischief.” 

The Duchess was silent a moment. 
Then she bent towards her companion, 
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finger on lip, her charming eyes glan- 
cing significantly towards the lower ter- 
race. The figures on it were now two. 
Julie and Delatield paced together. 

“But this is the tenth!” she said, in 
an eager whisper. 

Meredith smiled at her—then flung her 
a dubious “ Chi sa?”’—and changed the 
subject. 


Delatield, who was a fine oar, had soon 
taken command of the lake expeditions; 
and by the help of two stalwart youths 
from Tremezzo, the four-oar was in use 
from morning till night. Through the 
broad lake which lies between Menaggio 
and Varenna, it sped northwards to 
Gravedona; or beneath the shadowy cliffs 
of the Villa Serbelloni it slipped over 
deep waters, haunted and dark, into the 
sunny spaces of Lecco; or it coasted along 
the steep sides of Monte Primo, so that 
the travellers in it might catch the blue 
stain of the gentians on the turf, where 
it sloped into the lucent wave below, or 
watch the fishermen on the rocks, spear- 
ing their prey in the green or gold- 
en shallows. 

The weather was glorious, a summer 
before its time. The wild cherries shook 
down their snow upon the grass; but the 
pears were now in bridal white, and a 
warmer glory of apple-blossom was just 
beginning to break upon the blue. The 
nights were calm and moonlit; the dawns 
were visions of mysterious and incredible 
beauty, wherein mountain and forest and 
lake were but the garments,—diaphanous, 
impalpable, of some delicate, indwelling 
light and fire spirit, which breathed 
and pulsed through the solidity of rock, 
no less visibly than through the erys- 
tal leagues of air, or the sunlit spaces 
of water. 

Yet presently, as it were, a hush of 
waiting, of tension, fell upon their little 
party. Nature offered her best; but there 
was only an apparent acceptance of her 
bounties. Through the outward flow of 
talk and amusement, of wanderings on 
lake or hill, ugly hidden forees of 
pain and strife, regret, misery, resist- 
ance, made themselves rarely yet pier- 
cingly felt. 

Julie drooped again. Her cheeks were 
paler even than when Meredith arrived. 
Delafield too began to be more silent, 


more absent. He was helpful and courte- 
ous as ever, but it began to be seen that 
his gayety was an effort, and now and 
then there were sharp or bitter notes in 
voice or manner, which jarred, and were 
not soon forgotten. 

Presently—Meredith and the Duchess 
found themselves looking on, breathless 
and astonished, at the struggle of two 
personalities, the wrestle between two 
wills. They little knew that it was a 
renewed struggle—a second wrestle. But. 
silently, by a kind of tacit agreement, 
they drew away from Delafield and Ju- 
lie. They dimly understood that he 
pursued and she resisted; and that for 
him life was becoming gradually ab- 
sorbed into the two facts of her presence 
and her resistance. 

“On ne s’appute que sur ce qui résiste.” 
For both of them these words were true. 
Fundamentally,—and beyond all passing 
causes of grief and anger.—each was fas- 
cinated by the full strength of nature 
in the other. Neither could ever forget 
the other. The hours grew electric: and 
every tiny incident became charged with 
spiritual meaning. 

Often for hours together Julie would 
try to absorb herself in talk with Mere- 
dith. But the poor fellow got little joy 
from it. Presently, at a word or a look 
of Delafield’s she would let herself be 
recaptured, as though with a proud re- 
luetance; they wandered away together; 
and once more Meredith and the Duchess 
became the merest bystanders. 

The Duchess shrugged her shoulders 
over it, and though she laughed, some- 
times the tears were in her eyes. She 
felt the hovering of passion; but it 
was no passion known to her own 
blithe nature. 

And if only this strange state of things 
might end, one way or other, and set her 
free to throw her arms round her Duke’s 
neck, and beg his pardon for all these 
weeks of desertion! She said to herself, 
ruefully, that her babies would indeed 
have forgotten her. 


Yet she stood stoutly to her post, and 
the weeks passed quickly by. It was the 
dramatic energy of the situation, — so 
much more dramatic in truth ¢! on either 
she or Meredith suspected !—that made ° 
such a strain upon the onlookers. 
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LADY 


One evening they had left the boat at 
Tremezzo that they might walk back 
along that most winning of paths that 
skirts the lake between the last houses 
of Tremezzo and the inn at Cadenabbia. 
The sunset was nearly over; but the air 
was still suffused: with its rose and pearl; 
and fragrant with the seent of flowering 
laurels. Each mountain face, each white 
village — either couched on the water’s 
edge, or grouped about its slender campa- 
nile on some shoulder of the hills,—each 
house and tree and figure,—seemed still 
penetrated with light, the glorified crea- 
tures of some just revealed and already 
fading world. The echoes of the evening 
bell were floating on the lake; and from 
a boat in front, full of peasant folk, 
there rose a sound of singing, some litany 
of saint or virgin, which stole in har- 
monies, rudely true, across the water. 

“They have been to the pilgrimage 
ehurch above Lenno,” said Julie, pointing 
to the boat, and in order to listen to the 
singing she found a seat on a low wall 
above the lake. 

There was no reply, and looking round 
her, she saw with a start that only Dela- 
field was beside her, that the Duchess and 
Meredith had already rounded the cor- 
ner of the Villa Carlotta, and were out 
of sight. 

Delafield’s gaze was fixed upon her. He 
was very pale; and suddenly Julie’s 
breath seemed to fail her. 

“T don’t think—I can bear it any 
longer,” he said, as he came close to her. 

“ Bear what 2” : 

“ That you should look as you do now.” 

Julie made no reply. Her eyes, very 
sad and bitter, searched the blue dimness 
of the lake in silence. 

Delafield sat down on the wall beside 
her. Not a soul was in sight. At the 
Cadenabbia hotel the table d’héte had 
gathered in the visitors; a few boats 
passed and repassed in the distance, but 
on land all was still. 

Suddenly he took her hand with a firm 
grasp. 

“ Are you never going to forgive me?” 
he said, in a low voice. 

“T suppose—I ought to bless you.” 

Her face seemed to him to express the 
tremulous misery of a heart deeply, per- 
haps irrevocably wounded. Emotion rose 
in a tide, but he crushed it down. 
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He bent over her, speaking with de- 
liberate tenderness. 

“* Julie!—do you remember—what you 
promised Lord Lackington—when he was 
dying ?” 

“Oh!” eried Julie. 

She sprang to her feet, speechless, and 
suffocated. Her eyes expressed a mingled 
pride and horror. 

He paused, confronting her with a pal 
resolution. 

“You didn’t know that I had seen 
him ?” 

“ Know!” 

She turned away fiercely, checking with 
sobs she could hardly control, as the mem- 
ory of that bygone moment returned upon 
her— 

“T thought as much,” said Delafield, in 
a low voice.—“ You hoped never to hear 
of your promise again !” 

She made no answer. But she sank 
again upon the seat beside the lake, and 
supporting herself on one delicate hand 
which clung to the coping of the wall, 
she turned her pale and tear-stained face 
to the lake and the evening sky. There 
was in her gesture an unconscious yearn- 
ing, a mute and anguished appeal, as 
though from the oppressions of human 
character to the broad strength of Nature, 
that was not lost on Delafield. His mind 
became the centre of a swift and fierce 
debate. One voice said: “ Why are you 
persecuting her? Respect her weakness 
and her grief!” And another replied, 
“Tt is because she is weak that she must 
yield!—must allow herself to be guided 
and adored!” 

He came close to her again. Any 
passer-by might have supposed that they 
were both looking at the distant boat, 
and listening to the pilgrimage chant. 

“To you think I don’t understand why 
you made that promise?” he said, very 
gently,—and the mere self-control of his 
voice and manner carried a spell with it 
for the woman beside him.—“‘It was 
wrung out of you by kindness for a dying 
man. You thought I should never know, 
—or I should never claim it. Well, I am 
selfish, T take advantage!—I do claim it! 
T saw Lord Lackington only a few hours 
before his death. ‘She mustn’t be alone!’ 
he said to me—several times. And then 
—almost at the last—‘ Ask her again!— 
she'll consider it—she promised!’ ” 
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Julie turned impetuously. 

“Neither of us is bound by that!— 
neither of us.” 

Delafield smiled. 

“Does that mean—that I am asking 
you now—because he bade me?” 

A pause. Julie must needs raise her 
eyes to his. She flushed red, and with- 
drew them. 

“No!” he said, with a long breath. 
“You don’t mean that, and you don’t 
think it! As for you—vyes, you are 
bound! Julie!—once more, I bring you 
my plea—and you must consider it!” 

“Tlow can I be your wife!” she said, 
her breast heaving. “ You know all that 
has happened. It would be monstrous.” 

“ Not at all,” was his quiet reply. “ It 
would be natural_—and right. Julie!—it 
is strange that I should be talking to you 
like this. You’re so much cleverer than 
I—in some ways, so much stronger. And 
yet, in others,—you’ll let me say it, won’t 
you’—I could help you—I could protect 
you. It’s all I care for in the world.” 

“ How can I be your wife!” she repeat- 
ed, passionately, wringing her hands. 

“Be what you will—at home. My 
friend, comrade, housemate,—I ask noth- 
ing more,—nothing.” THis voice dropped, 
and there was a pause. Then he re- 
sumed: “ But—in the eyes of the world, 
—make me your servant, and your hus- 
band!” 

“T ean’t condemn you to such a 
fate!” she cried. “ You know whére my 
heart is!” 

Delafield did not waver. 

“T know where your heart was,” he 
said, with firmness. “ You will banish 
that man from your thoughts in time,— 
he has no right to be there. I take all 
the risks !—AIl1!” 

“ Well, at least for you, I am no hypo- 
erite,” she said, with a quivering lip. 
“You know what I am!” 

“ Yes, I know,—and I am at your feet!” 

The tears dropped from Julie’s eyes. 
She turned away and hid her face against 
one of the piers of the wall. 

Delafield attempted no earess. He 
quietly set himself to draw the life that 
he had to offer her, the comradeship 
that he proposed to her. Not a word of 
what the world called his “ prospects 
entered in. She knew very well that he 
could not bring himself to speak of them. 


Rather, a sort of ascetic and mystical 
note made itself heard in all he said of 
the future, a note that before now had 
fascinated and controlled a woman whose 
ambition was always strangely tempered 
with high poetical imagination. 

Yet ambitious she was, and her mind 
inevitably supplied what his voice left 
unsaid. 

“Tle will have to fill his place whether 
he wishes it or no,” she said to herself,— 
“and if in truth he desires my help—” 

Then she sank from her own wavering! 
Look where she would into her life, 
it seemed to her that all was monstrous 
and out of joint. 

“You don’t realize what you ask,” she 
said at last, in despair. “I am not what 
you call a good woman—you know it too 
well! I don’t measure things by your 
standards. I am capable of such a jour- 
ney as you found me on. I ean’t find in 
my own mind that I repent it at all. 
T ean tell a lie!—you ean’t! I can have 
the meanest and most sordid thoughts— 
you can’t! Lady Henry thought me an 
intriguer—I am one. It is in my blood. 
And I don’t know whether in the end 
I could understand your language and 
your life. And if I don’t, I shall make 
you miserable!” 

She looked up, her slender frame 
straightening under what was in truth a 
noble defiance. 

Delafield bent over her, and took both 
her hands forcibly in his own. 

“Tf all that were true, I would rather 
risk it a thousand times over than go out 
of your life again—a stranger. Julie, 
you have done mad things for love—you 
should know what love is. Look in my 
face !—there—your eyes in mine! Give 
way! The dead ask it of you—and it is 
God’s will!” 

And as, drawn by the last low-spoken 
words, Julie looked up into his face, she 
felt herself enveloped by a mystical and 
passionate tenderness that paralyzed her 
resistance. A foree superhuman laid its 
grasp upon her will. With a burst of 
tears,—half in despair,—half in revolt,— 
she submitted. 


CHAPTER XXII 


N the last week of May, Julie Le 
Breton married Jacob Delafield in 
the English Church at Florence. The 
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Duchess was there. So was the Duke,— 
a sulky and ill-resigned spectator of 
something which he believed to be the 
peculiar and mischievous achievement of 
his wife. 

At the church door Julie and Delafield 
left for Camaldoli. 

“Well, if you imagine that I intend 
to congratulate you or anybody else upon 
that performance, you are very much 
mistaken!” said the Duke as he and 
his wife drove back to the “ Grand Bre- 
tagne”’ together. 

“T don’t deny it’s—risky,” said the 
Duchess, her hands on her lap, her eyes 
dreamily following the streets. 

“ Risky!” repeated the Duke, shrugging 
his shoulders. “ Well, I don’t want to 
speak harshly of your friends, Evelyn; 
but Miss Le Breton—” 

“Mrs. Delafield,” said the Duchess. 

“Mrs. Delafield, then!”—the name was 
evidently a difficult mouthful,—* seems 
to me a most undisciplined and unman- 
ageable woman! Why does she look like 
a tragedy queen at her marriage? Jacob 
is twice too good for her—and she’ll lead 
him a life. And how you ean reconcile it 
to your conscience to have misled me so 
completely as you have in this matter, I 
really can’t imagine!” 

“ Misled you?” said Evelyn. 

Her innocence was really a little hard 
to bear;—and not even the beauty of her 
blue eyes, now happily restored to him, 
could appease the mentor at her side. 

“You led me plainly to believe,” he 
repeated, with emphasis, “that if I help- 
ed her through the crisis of leaving Lady 
Henry she would relinquish her designs 
on Delafield.” 

“Did [?” said the Duchess. And put- 
ting her hands over her face, she laughed 
rather hysterically. “ But that wasn’t 
why you lent her the house, Bertie.” 

“You coaxed me into it, of course,” 
said the Duke. 

“No, it was Julie herself got the bet- 
ter of you,” said Evelyn, triumphantly. 
“You felt her spell, just as we all do— 
and wanted to do something for her.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said the Duke, 
determined to admit no recollection to 
his disadvantage; “it was your doing 
entirely.” 

The Duchess thought it discreet to let 
him at least have the triumph of her 
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silence,—smiling, and a little sarcastic 
though it were. 

“And of all the undeserved good for- 
tune!’ he resumed, feeling in his irritable 
disapproval that the moral order of the 
universe had been somehow trifled with. 
“Tn the first place, she is the daughter 
of people who flagrantly misconducted 
themselves,—that apparently does her no 
harm. Then she enters the service of 
Lady Henry in a confidential position, 
and uses it to work havoc in Lady Henry’s 
social relations. That, I am glad to say, 
has done her a little harm, although not 
nearly as much as she deserves. And 
finally she has a most discreditable flir- 
tation with a man already engaged,— 
to her own cousin, please observe !—and 
pulls wires for him all over the place 
in the most objectionable and unwoman- 
ly manner—” 

“ As if everybody didn’t do that!” cried 
the Duchess. “ You know, Bertie, that 
your own mother always used to boast 
that she had made six bishops, and saved 
the Establishment!” 

The Duke took no notice. 

“And yet there she is! Lord Lack- 
ington has left her a fortune,—a com- 
petence, anyway. She marries Jacob 
Delafield—rather a fool, I consider,—but 
all the same, one of the best fellows in 
the world. And at any time, to judge 
from what one hears of the health both 
of Chudleigh and his boy, she may find 
herself Duchess of Chudleigh!” 

The Duke threw himself back in the 
carriage, with the air of one who waits 
for Providence to reply. 

“Oh! well, you see, you can’t make the 
world into a moral tale, to please you!” 
said the Duchess, absently. 

Then, after a pause, she asked, “ Are 
you still going to let them have the house, 
Bertie 2?” 

“T imagine that if Jacob Delafield ap- 
plies to me to let it to him, I shall not 
refuse him,” said the Duke, stiffly. 

The Duchess smiled behind her fan. 
Yet her tender heart was not in reality 
very happy about her Julie. She knew 
well enough that it was a strange mar- 
riage of which they had just been wit- 
nesses; a marriage containing the seeds 
of many untoward things, only too likely 
to develop, unless fate were kinder than 
rash mortals have any right to expect. 
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“T wish to goodness Delafield weren’t 
so religious!” murmured the Duchess, 
fervently, pursuing her own thoughts. 

“ evelyn !” 

“ Well, you see, Julie isn’t, at all,” she 
added, hastily. 

“You need not have troubled yourself 
to tell me that!” was the Duke’s indig- 
nant reply. 


After a fortnight at Camaldoli and 
Vallombrosa the Delafields turned tow- 
ards Switzerland. Julie, who was a lover 
of Rousseau and Obermann, had been 
also busy with the letters of Byron. She 
wished to see with her own eyes St. Gin- 
golphe and Chillon, Bevay and Glion. 

So one day at the end of May they 
found themselves at Montreux. But 
Montreux was already hot and crowded, 
and Julie’s eyes turned in longing to the 
heights. They found an old inn at 
Charnex, whereof the garden commanded 
the whole head of the lake; and there 
they settled themselves for a fortnight; 
till business, in fact, should recall Dela- 
field to England. The Duke of Chud- 
leigh had shown all possible kindness and 
cordiality with regard to the marriage; 
and the letter in which he welcomed his 
cousin’s new wife had both touched 
Julie’s feelings and satisfied her pride. 
“You are marrying one of the best of 
men,” wrote this melancholy father of a 
dying son. “ My boy and I owe him more 
than can be written. I can only tell you 
that for those he loves he grudges noth- 
ing,—no labor, no sacrifice of himself. 
There are no half-measures in his affec- 
tions. He has spent himself too long on 
sick and sorry creatures like ourselves. It 
is time he had a little happiness on his 
own account. You will give it him; and 
Mervyn and I will be most grateful to 
you. If joy and health can never be 
ours, I am not yet so vile as to grudge 
them to others. God bless you. Jacob 
will tell you that my house is not a gay 
one. But if you and he will sometimes 
visit it, you will do something to lighten 
its gloom.” 

Julie wondered, as she wrote her very 
graceful reply, how much the Duke might 
know about herself. Jacob had told his 
eousin, as she knew, the story of her 
parentage, and of Lord Lackington’s 
recognition of his granddaughter.. But 


as soon as the marriage was announced 
it was not likely that Lady Henry had 
been able to hold her tongue! . 

A good many interesting tales of his 
cousin’s bride had indeed reached the 
melancholy Duke. Lady Henry had done 
all that she conceived it her duty to do, 
filling many pages of note-paper with 
what the Duke regarded as most unneces- 
sary information. 

At any rate, he had brushed it all aside 
with the impatience of one for whom 
nothing on earth had now any savor or 
value beyond one or two indispensable af- 
fections. “ What’s good enough for Jacob 
is good for me,” he wrote to Lady Henry; 
“and if I may offer you some advice, 
Arabella, it is that you should not quar- 
rel with Jacob about a matter so vital 
as his marriage. Into the rights and 
wrongs of the story you tell me I really 
cannot enter; but rather than break with 
Jacob I would welcome anybudy he chose 
to present to me. And in this case I 
understand the lady is ver- clever, dis- 
tinguished, and of good blood on both 
sides. Have you had no trouble in your 
life, my dear Arabella, that you can make 
quarrels with a light heart? If so, I 
envy you, but I have neither the encr- 
gy nor the good spirits wherewith to 
imitate you.” 

Julie of course knew nothing of this 
correspondence; though from the Duke’s 
letters to Jacob she divined that some- 
thing of the kind had taken place. But 
it was made quite plain to her that she 
was to be spared all the friction and all 
the difficulty which may often attend the 
entrance of a person like herself within 
the circle of a rich and important family 
like the Delafields. With Lady Henry, 
indeed, the fight had still to be fought. 
But Jacob’s mother, influenced on one 
side by her son, and on the other by the 
head of the family, accepted her daugh- 
ter-in-law with the facile kindliness and 
good temper that were natural to her; 
while his sister, the fair-haired and ad- 
mirable Susan, owed her brother too much 
and loved him too well to be other than 
friendly to his wife. 

No:—on the worldly side, all was 
smooth. The marriage had been carried 
through with ease and quietness. The 
Duke, in spite of Jacob’s remonstrances, 
had largely increased his cousin’s salary; 














and Julie was already enjoying the in- 
come left her by Lord Lackington. She 
had only to reappear in London as Jacob’s 
wife to resume far more than her old 
social ascendency. The winning cards 
had all passed into her hands; and if now 
there was to be a struggle with Lady 
Henry, Lady Henry would be worsted. 

All this was or should have been agree- 
able to the sensitive nerves of a woman 
who knew the worth of social advan- 
tages. It had no effect, however, on the 
mortal depression which was constantly 
Julie’s portion during the early weeks 
of her marriage. 

As for Delafield, he had entered upon 
this determining experiment of his life, 
-—a marriage, which was merely a legal- 
ized comradeship, with the woman he 
adored,—in the mind of one resolved to 
pay the price of what he had done. This 
graceful and stately woman, with her 
high intelligence and her social gifts, was 
now his own property. She was to be the 
companion of his days, and the mistress 
of his house. But although he knew well 
that he had a certain strong hold upon 
her, she did not love him; and none of 
the fusion of true marriage had taken 
place, or could take place. So be it. He 
set himself to build up a relation be- 
tween them which would justify the vio- 
lence offered to natural and spiritual law. 
His own delicacy of feeling and percep- 
tion combined with the strength of his 
passion to make every action of their 
common day a symbol and sacrament. 
That her heart regretted Warkworth, that 
bitterness and longing, an unspent and 
baffled love, must be constantly over- 
shadowing her, these things he not only 
knew,—he was forever reminding him- 
self of them, driving them as it were 
into consciousness, as the ascetic drives 
the spikes into his flesh. His task was to 
comfort her, to make her forget, to bring 
her back to common peace and cheer ful- 
ness of mind. 

To this end he began with appealing 
as much as possible to her intelligence. 
He warmly encouraged her work for 
Meredith. From the first days of their 
marriage he became her listener, scholar, 
and critic. Himself interested mainly 
in social, economical, or religious dis- 
cussion, he humbly put himself to school 
in matters of belles-lettres. His object 
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was to enrich Julie’s daily life with new 
ambitions and new. pleasures, which 
might replace the broodings of her ill- 
ness and her convalescence; and then, to 
make her feel that she had at hand, in 
the companion of that life, one who felt 
a natural interest in all her efforts, a 
natural pride in all her successes. 

Alack! the calculation was too simple 
—and too visible. It took too little ae- 
count of the complexities of Julie’s nature, 
of the ravages and the shock of passion. 
Julie herself might be ready enough 
to return to the things of the mind; but 
they were no sooner offered to her, as it 
were, in exchange for the perilous de- 
lights of love than she grew dumbly 
restive. She felt herself also too much 
observed, too much thought over;—made 
too often, if the truth were known, the 
subject of religious or mystical emotion. 

More and more, also, was she conscious 
of strangeness and eccentricity in the 
man she had married. It often seemed 
to that keen and practical sense which 
in her mingled so oddly with the capacity 
for passion, that as they grew older, and 
her mind recovered tone and balance, she 
would probably love the world disastrous- 
ly more; and he, disastrously less. And 
if so, the gulf between them, instead of 
closing, could but widen. 

One day, a showery day in early June, 
she was left alone for an hour, while Dela- 
field went down to Montreux to change 
some circular notes. Julie took a book 
from the table and strolled out along the 
lovely road that slopes gently downward 
from Charnex to the old_ field-embow- 
ered village of Brent. 

The rain was just over. It had been 
a cold rain, and the snow had crept down- 
ward on the heights, and had even pow- 
dered the pines of the Cubly. The clouds 
were sweeping low in the west. Towards 
Geneva the lake was mere wide and fea- 
tureless space; a cold and misty water, 
melting into the fringes of the rain- 
clouds. But to the east above the Rhéne 
valley the sky was lifting; and as Julie 
sat down upon a midway seat, and turned 
herself eastward, she was met by the full 
and unveiled glory of the higher Alps,— 
the Rochers de Naye, the Velan, the Dent 
du Midi. On the jagged peaks of the 
latter a bright shaft of sun was play- 
ing, and the greet white or rock-ribbed 
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mass raised itself above the mists of 
the lower world, once more unstained 
and triumphant. 

But the cold bise was still blowing, and 
Julie, shivering, drew her wrap closer 
round her. Her heart pined for Como 
and the south; perhaps for the little 
Duchess, who spoiled and petted her, in 
the common womanish ways. 

The spring—a second spring—was all 
about her; but in this chilly northern 
form it spoke to her with none of the 
ravishment of Italy. In the steep fields 
above her the narcissus were bent and 
bowed with rain; the red-browns of the 
walnuts glistened in the wet gleams of 
sun; the fading apple-blossom beside her 
wore a melancholy beauty; only in the 
rich, pushing grass, with its wealth of 
flowers and its branching cow-parsley, 
was there the stubborn life and prophecy 
of summer. 

Suddenly Julie caught up the book that 
lay beside her and opened it with a hasty 
hand. It was one of that set of Saint- 
Simon which had belonged to her mo- 
ther, and had already played a part in 
her own destiny. 

She turned to the famous “ character ” 
of the Dauphin, of that model prince, in 
whose death Saint-Simon, and Fénelon, 
and France herself, saw the eclipse of all 
great hopes. 

“A prince, affable, gentle, humane, 
patient, modest, full of compunctions, 
and—as much as his position allowed— 
sometimes beyond it—humble, and severe 
towards himself.” 

Was it not to the life? “ Affable, douz, 
humain,—patient, modeste—humble_ et 
austére pour sot,’—beyond what was ex- 
pected, beyond, almost, what was becom- 
ing ¢ 

She read on to the mention of the 
Dauphine, terrified, in her human weak- 
ness, of so perfect a husband, and trying 
to beguile or tempt him from the heights; 
to the picture of Louis Quatorze, the 
grandfather, shamed in his worldly old 
age by the presence beside him of this 
saintly and high-minded youth; of the 
court, looking forward with dismay to 
the time when it should find itself under 
the rule of a man who despised and con- 
demned both its follies and its passions, 
until she reached that final rapture, 
where, in a mingled anguish and adora- 


tion, Saint-Simon bids eternal farewell to 
a character and a heart of which France 
was not worthy. 

The lines passed before her, and she 
was conscious, guiltily conscious, of read- 
ing them with a double mind. 

Then she closed the book, held by the 
thought of her husband,—in a somewhat 
melancholy reverie. 

There is a Catholie word with which in 
her convent youth she had been very fa- 
miliar, the word recueilli—* recollected.” 
At no time had it sounded kindly in her 
ears. For it implied fetters, and self- 
suppressions,—of the voluntary and 
spiritual sort,—wholly unwelcome to and 
unvalued by her own temperament. But 
who that knew him well could avoid ap- 
plying it to Delafield? A man of “ recol- 
lection,” living in the eye of the Eternal: 
keeping a guard over himself in the small- 
est matters of thought and action; mys- 
tically possessed by the passion of a 
spiritual ideal; in love with charity, 
purity, simplicity of life. 

She bowed her head upon her hands in 
dreariness of spirit. Ultimately, what 
could such a man want with her? What 
had she to give him? In what way could 
she ever be necessary to him? And a 
woman, even in friendship, must feel 
herself that, to be happy. 

Already this daily state in which sh: 
found herself, of owing everything, aud 
giving nothing, produced in her a secret 
irritation and repulsion; how would it be 
in the years to come? 

“Tle never saw me as I am,” she 
thought to herself, looking fretfully back 
to their past acquaintance. “I am 
neither as weak as he thinks me—nor as 
clever! And how strange it is—this 
tension in which he lives.” 

And as she sat there idly plucking at 
the wet grass, her mind was overrun with 
a motley host of memories—some absurd, 
some sweet, some of an austerity that 
chilled her to the core. She thought of 
the difficulty she had in persuading Dela- 
field to allow himself even necessary com- 
forts and conveniences; a laugh, involun- 
tary, and not without tenderness, crossed 
her face as she recalled a tale he had told 
her at Camaldoli,—of the contempt ex- 
cited in a young footman of a smart 
house by the mediocrity and exiguity of 
his garments and personal appointments 
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generally. “I felt I possessed nothing 
that he would have taken as a gift,” 
said Delafield, with a grin. “It was 
chastening.” 

Yet, though he laughed, he held to it; 
and Julie was already so much of the 
wife as to be planning how to coax him 
presently out of a portmanteau and a 
top-hat that were in truth a disgrace to 
their species. 

And all the time she must have the best 
of everything—a maid, luxurious travel- 
ling, dainty food. They had had one or 
two wrestles on the subject already. 
“ Why are you to have all the high think- 
ing and plain living to yourself?’ she 
had asked him, angrily; only to be met by 
the plea, “ Dear, get strong first !—then 
you shall do what you like.” 

But it was at La Verna, the mountain 
height overshadowed by the memories of 
St. Francis, that she seemed to have come 
nearest to the ascetic and mystical ten- 
dency in Delafield. He went about the 
mountain paths, a transformed being, 
like one long spiritually athirst who has 
found the springs and sources of life. 
Julie felt a secret terror. Her impression 
was much the same as Evelyn’s—as of 
“something wearing through” to the 
light of day. Looking back, she saw 
that this temperament, now so plain to 
view, had been always there; but in the 
young and capable agent of the Chud- 
leigh property, in the Duchess’s cousin, 
or Lady Henry’s nephew, it had passed 
for the most part unsuspected. How 
remarkably it had developed! — whither 
would it carry them both in the future ? 
When thinking about it, she was apt to 
find herself seized with a sudden crav- 
ing for Mayfair, “little dinners,” and 
good talk. 

“What a pity you weren’t born a 
Catholic!—you might have been a reli- 
gious,” she said to him one night at La 
Verna, when he had been reading her 
some of the Fioretti with occasional com- 
ments of his own. 

But he had shaken his head, with 
a smile. 

“You see, I have no creed—or next 
to none.” 

The answer startled her. And in the 
depths of his blue eyes there seemed to 
her to be hovering a swarm of thoughts 
that would not let themselves loose in her 
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presence, but were none the less the true 
companions of his mind. She saw her- 
self a mement as Elsa, and her husband 
as a modern Lohengrin, coming spirit- 
ually she knew not whence—bound on 
some quest mysterious and unthinkable. 

“ What will you do,” she said, suddenly, 
“when the Dukedom comes to you?” 

Delafield’s aspect darkened in an in- 
stant. If he could have shown anger to 
her, anger there would have been. 

“That is a subject I never think of 
or discuss, if I can help it,” he said, 
abruptly; and rising to his feet, he point- 
ed out that the sun was declining fast 
towards the plain of the Casentino and 
they were far from their hotel. 

“ Inhuman !—unreasonable!” was the 
ery of the critical sense in her, as she 
followed him in silence. 


Innumerable memories of this kind 
beat on Julie’s mind as she sat dreamily 
on her bench among the Swiss meadows. 
How natural that in the end they should 
sweep her by reaction into imaginations 
wholly different—of a drum and trum- 
pet history, in the actual fighting world! 

: Far, far in the African desert she 
followed the march of Warkworth’s little 
troop. 

Ah! the blinding light,—the African 
scrub and sand,—the long, single line,— 
the native porters, with their loads,—the 
handful of English officers, with that 
slender figure at their head,—the end- 
less waterless path, with its palms, and 
mangos, and mimosas,—the scene rushed 
upon the inward eye, and held it. She 
felt the heat, the thirst, the weariness 
of bone and brain,—all the spell and 
mystery of the unmapped, unconquered 
land. 

Did he think of her sometimes, — at 
night, under the stars,—or in the blaze 
and mirage of noon? Yes, yes, he thought 
of her! Each to the other, their thoughts 
must travel,—while they lived. 

In Delafield’s eyes,—she knew, — his 
love for her had been mere outrage 
and offence. 

Ah, well!—he at least had needed her; 
he had desired only very simple, earthy 
things,—money, position, success,—things 
it was possible for a woman to give him 
or get for him; and at the last, though it 
were only as a traitor to his word and his 
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fiancée, he had asked for love,—asked 
commonly, hungrily, recklessly, because 
he could not help it—and then, for par- 
don! And those are things the memory 
of which lies deep, deep, in the pulsing, 
throbbing heart. 

At this point she hurriedly checked 
and scourged herself,—as she did a hun- 
dred times a day. 

No, no, no! It was all over; and she 
and Jacob would still make a tine thing 
of their life together. Why not? 

And all the time there were burning 
hot tears in her eyes; and as the leaves 
of Saint-Simon passed idly through her 
fingers, the tears blotted out the meadows 
and the flowers, and blurred the figure 
of a young girl who was slowly mounting 
the long slope of road that led from the 
village of Brent towards the seat on which 
Julie was sitting. 


Gradually the figure approached. The 
mist cleared from Julie’s eyes. She 
found herself giving a close and passion- 
ate attention to the girl upon the road. 

Her form was slim and small; under 
her shady hat there was a gleam of fair 
hair arranged in smooth, shining masses 
about her neck and temples. As she ap- 
proached Julie, she raised her eyes ab- 
sently. and Julie saw a face of singular 
and delicate beauty, marred, however, by 
the suggestion of physical fragility, even 
sickliness, which is carried with it. One 
might have thought it a face blanched 
by a tropical climate, and for the moment 
touched into faint color by the keen Al- 
pine air. The eves indeed were full of 
life; they were no sooner seen but they 
defined and enforced a_ personality. 
ager, intent, a little fretful, they ex- 
pressed a nervous energy out of all pro- 
portion to their owner’s slender physique. 
In this, other bodily signs coneurred. As 
she perceived Julie on the bench, for in- 
stance, the girl’s slight habitual frown 
sharply deepened; she looked at the 
stranger with keen observation, both 
glance and gesture betraying a quick and 
restless sensibility. 

As for Julie, she half rose as the girl 
neared her. Her cheeks were flushed, her 
lips parted; she had the air of one about 
to speak. The girl looked at her in a lit- 
tle surprise, and passed on. 

She carried a book under her arm, into 


which were thrust a few just-opened let- 
ters. She had searcely passed the bench 
when an envelope fell out of the book and 
lay unnoticed on the road. 

Julie drew a long breath. She picked 
up the envelope. It lay in her hand, and 
the name she had expected to see was 
written upon it. 

For a moment she hesitated. Then she 
ran after the owner of the letter. 

“You dropped this on the road.” 

The girl turned hastily. 

“Thank you very much. I am sorry 
to have given you the trouble—” 

Then she paused, arrested evidently by 
the manner in which Julie stood regard- 
ing her. 

“ Did—did you wish to speak to me?” 
she said, uncertainly. 

“You are Miss Moffatt?” 

“Yes. That is my name. But—ex- 
cuse me—I am afraid I don’t remember 
you!” The words were spoken with a 
charming sweetness and timidity. 

“Tam Mrs. Delafield.” 

The girl started violently. 

“Are you? I—I beg your pardon!” 

She stood in a flushed bewilderment, 
staring at the lady who had addressed her, 
a troubled consciousness possessing itself 
of her face and manner more and more 
plainly with every moment. 

Julie asked herself hurriedly—* How 
much does she know?—what has she 
heard?” But aloud she gently said: “I 
thought you must have heard of me. 
Lord Uredale told me he had written— 
his father wished it—to Lady Blanche. 
Your mother and mine—were sisters.” 

The girl shyly withdrew her eyes. 

“ Yes—mother told me.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The 
mingled fear and recklessness which had 
accompanied Julie’s action disappeared 
from her mind. In the girl’s manner 
there was neither jealousy nor hatred, 
only a young shrinking and reserve. 

“ May I walk with you a little?” 

“Please do! Are you staying at Mon- 
treux ?” 

“No; we are at Charnex—and you?” 

“We came up two days ago to a little 
pension at Brent. I wanted to be among 
the fields, now the narcissus are out. If 
it were warm weather, we should stay; 
but mother is afraid of the cold for me. 
T have been ill.” 
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“T heard that,” said Julie, in a voice 
gravely kind and winning. “That was 
why your mother could not come home—” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. 

“No,—poor mother! I wanted her to 
go—we had a good nurse—but she would 
not leave me, though she was devoted to 
my grandfather. She—” 

“She is always anxious about you?” 

“Yes. My health has been a trouble 
lately,—and since father died—” 

“She has only you.” 

They walked on a few paces in silence. 
Then the girl looked up eagerly. 

“You saw grandfather—at the last? 
Do tell me about it, please. My uncles 
write so little.” 

Julie obeyed with difficulty. She had 
not realized how hard it would be for 
her to talk of Lord Lackington. But she 
described the old man’s gallant dying 
as best she could; while Aileen Moffatt 
listened with that manner at once timid, 
and rich in feeling, which seemed to be 
her characteristic. ° 

As they neared the top of the hill where 
the road begins to incline towards Char- 
nex, Julie noticed signs of fatigue in her 
companion. 

“You have been an invalid,” she said. 
“You ought not to go farther. May I 
take you home? Would—your mother 
dislike to see me ?” 

The girl paused perceptibly. “ Ah! 
there she is!” 

They had turned towards Brent, and 
Julie saw coming towards them, with 
somewhat rapid steps, a small, elderly 
lady, gray-haired, her features partly 
hidden by her country hat. 

A thrill passed through Julie. This 
was the sister whose name her mother 
had mentioned in her last hour. It was 
as though something of her mother, 
something that must throw light upon 
that mother’s life and being, were ap- 
proaching her along this Swiss road. 

But the lady in question, as she neared 
them, looked with surprise, not un- 
mingled with hauteur, upon her daughter 
and the stranger beside her. 

“ Aileen! why did you go so far? 
You promised me only to be a quarter 
of an hour!” 

“T am not tired, mother. Mother—this 
is— Mrs. Delafield. You remember— 
Uncle Uredale wrote—-” 
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Lady Blanche Moffatt stood still. Once 
more a fear swept through Julie’s mind, 
and this time it stayed. After an evident 
hesitation, a hand was coldly extended. 

“How do you do? I heard from my 
brothers of your marriage; but they said 
you were in Italy.” 

“We have just come from there.” 

“ And your husband ?” 

“He has gone down to Montreux, but 
he should be home very soon now. We 
are only a few steps from our little inn. 
Would you not rest there ’—Miss Moffatt 
looks very tired.” 

There was a pause. Lady Blanche was 
considering her daughter. Julie saw the 
trembling of her wide, irregular mouth, 
of which the lips were slightly turned 
outwards. Finally, she drew her daugh- 
ter’s hand into her arm, and bent anxious- 
ly towards her, scrutinizing her face. 

“Thank you. We will rest a quarter 
of an hour. Can we get a carriage at 
Charnex ?” 

“Yes—I think so. If you will wait 
a little on our baleony ?” 

They walked on towards Charnex. 
Lady Blanche began to talk resolutely of 
the weather, which was indeed atrocious. 
She spoke as she would have done to the 
merest acquaintance. There was not a 
word of her father; not a word either of 
her brother’s letter, or of Julie’s relation- 
ship to herself. Julie accepted the situa- 
tion with perfect composure; and the 
three kept up some sort of a conversation 
till they reached the paved street of Char- 
nex, and the old inn at its lower end. 

Julie guided her companions through 
its dark passages, till they reached an 
outer terrace, where there were a few 
scattered seats, and amongst them a deck 
chair with cushions. 

“Please!” said Julie, as she kindly 
drew the girl towards it. Aileen smiled 
and yielded. Julie placed her among the 
cushions; then brought out a shawl, and 
covered her warmly from the sharp, damp 
air. Aileen thanked her, and lightly 
touched her hand. A secret sympathy 
seemed to have suddenly sprung up be- 
tween them. 

Lady Blanche sat stiffly beside her 
daughter, watching her face. The warm 
touch of friendliness in Aileen’s manner 
towards Mrs. Delafield seemed only to in- 
crease the distance and embarrassment of 
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her own. Julie appeared to be quite un- 
conscious. She ordered tea, and made no 
further allusion of any kind to the kin- 
dred they had in common. She and Lady 
Blanche talked as strangers. 

Julie said to herself that she under- 
stood. She remembered the evening at 
Crowborough House, the spinster lady 
who had been the Moffatts’ friend—her 
own talk with Evelyn. In that way or 
in some other the current gossip about 
herself and Warkworth, gossip they had 
been too mad and miserable to take much 
account of, had reached Lady Blanche. 
Lady Blanche probably abhorred her; 
though because of her marriage there 
was to be an outward civility. Meanwhile 
no sign whatever of any angry or re- 
sentful knowledge betrayed itself in the 
girl’s manner. Clearly the mother had 
shielded her. 

Julie felt the flutter of an exquisite 
relief. She stole many a look at Aileen; 
comparing the reality with that old ugly 
notion her jealousy had found so wel- 
come,—of the silly or insolent little crea- 
ture, possessing all that her betters de- 
sired, by the mere brute force of money 
or birth. And all the time the reality 
was this!—so soft, suppliant, ethereal! 
Here indeed was the child of Wark- 
worth’s picture——the innocent, unknow- 
ing child, whom their passion had sacri- 
ficed and betrayed. She could see the 
face now, as it lay, piteous, in Wark- 
worth’s hand. Then she raised her eyes 
to the original. And as it looked at her 
with timidity and nascent love, her own 
heart beat wildly, now in remorse, now in 
a reviving jealousy. Secretly, behind this 
mask of convention, were they both think- 
ing of him? A girl’s thoughts are never 
far from her lover; and Julie was con- 
scious this afternoon of a strange and 
mysterious preoccupation, whereof Wark- 
worth was the centre. 


Gradually the great mountains at the 
head of the lake freed themselves from 
the last wandering cloud-wreaths. On the 
rock faces of the Rochers de Naye the 
hanging pine woods, brushed with snow, 
came into sight. The white walls of 
Glion shone faintly out, and a pearly 
gold, which was but a pallid reflection 
of the Italian glory, diffused itself over 
mountain and lake. The sun was grudg- 


ing; there was no caress in the air. 
Aileen shivered a little in her shawls, 
and when Julie spoke of Italy, the 
girl’s enthusiasm and longing sprang, 
as it were, to meet her, and both were 
conscious of another slight link be- 
tween them. 

Suddenly a sound of steps came to 
them from below. 

“My husband!” said Julie, rising. 
And going to the balustrade, she waved 
to Delafield, who had come up from 
Montreux by one of the steep vineyard 
paths. “I will tell him you are here,” 
she added, with what might have been 
taken for the shyness of the young wife. 

She ran down the steps leading from 
the terrace to the lower garden. Aileen 
looked at her mother. 

“Tsn’t she wonderful?” she said, in 
an ardent whisper. “I could watch her 
forever! She is the most graceful per- 
son I ever saw. Mother—is she like 
Aunt Rose?” 

- Lady Blanche shook her head. 

“Not in the least,” she said, shortly. 
“She has too much manner for me.” 

“Oh, mother!” And the girl caught 
her mother’s hand in caressing remon- 
strance, as though to say, “ Dear little 
mother!—you must like her, because I 
do,—and you mustn’t think of Aunt 
Rose, and all those terrible things—ex- 
cept for pity.” 

“Tush!” said Lady Blanche, smiling 
at her a little exeitedly. “ Hush!— 
they’re coming!” 

Delafield and Julie emerged from the 
iron stairease. Lady Blanche turned and 
looked at the tall, distinguished pair, her 
ugly lower lip hardening ungraciously. 
But she and Delafield had a slight pre- 
vious acquaintance; and she noticed in- 
stantly the charming and solicitous kind- 
ness with which he greeted her daughter. 

“ Tulie tells me Miss Moffatt is still far 
from strong,” he said, returning to the 
mother. Lady Blanche only sighed for 
answer. He drew a chair beside her, and 
they fell into the natural talk of people 
who belong to the same social world, and 
are travelling in the same scenes. 

Meanwhile Julie was sitting beside the 
heiress. Not much was said; but each 
was conscious of a lively interest in the 
other; and every now and then Julie 
would put out a careful hand and draw 
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the shawls closer about the girl’s frail 
form. The strain of guilty compunction 
that entered into Julie’s feeling did but 
make it the more sensitive. She said to 
herself in a vague haste that now she 
would make amends! If only Lady 
Blanche were willing— 

But she should be willing!—Julie felt 
the stirrings of the old self-confidence, 
the old trust in a social ingenuity which 
had in truth rarely failed her. Her in- 
triguing, managing instinct made itself 
felt—the mood of Lady Henry’s com- 
panion. 





Presently, as they were talking, Aileen 
eaught sight of an English newspaper 
which Delafield had brought up from 
Montreux. It lay still unopened on one 
of the tables of the terrace. 

“Please give it me!” said the girl, 
stretching out an eager hand. “It will 
have Tiny’s marriage, mamma! A cousin 
of mine,” she explained to Julie, who 
rose to hand it to her. “A very favorite 
cousin.—Oh, thank you.” 

She opened the paper. Julie turned 
away, that she might relieve Lady 
Blanche of her teacup. 

Suddenly a ery rang out—a cry of 
mortal anguish! 

“ Aileen!” shrieked Lady Blanche, run- 
ning to her—* what—what is it?” 

The paper had dropped to the floor, but 
the child still pointed to it, gasping. 

“ Mother !—mother!” 

Some intuition woke in Julie. She 
stood dead-white and dumb, while Lady 
Blanche threw herself on her daughter. 

“ Aileen, darling !—what is it?” 

The girl in her agony threw her arms 
frantically round her mother and dragged 
herself to her feet. She stood tottering, 
her hand over her eyes. 

“ He’s dead, mother !—he’s—dead !” 

The last word sank into a sound more 
horrible even than the first ery. Then 
she swayed out of her mother’s arms. It 
was Julie who caught her, who laid her 
once more on the deck chair,—a broken, 
shrunken form, in whom all the threads 
and connections of life had suddenly, as 
it were, fallen to ruin. Lady Blanche 
hung over her—pushing Julie away; 
gathering the unconscious girl madly in 
her arms. Delafield rushed for water and 
brandy. Julie snatched the paper, and 
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looked at the telegrams. High up in the 
first column was the one she sought: 


“Catro, June 12.—Great regret is felt 
here at the sudden and tragic news of 
Major Warkworth’s death from fever, 
which seems to have occurred at a spot 
some three weeks’ distance from the coast, 
on or about May 25. Letters from the 
officer who has succeeded him in the com- 
mand of the Mokembé expedition have 
now reached Denga. A fortnight after 
leaving the coast, Major Warkworth was 
attacked with fever; he made a_ brave 
struggle against it, but it was of a deadly 
type, and in less than a week he suc- 
cumbed. The messenger brought also 
his private papers and diaries, which 
have been forwarded to his representatives 
in England. Major Warkworth was a 
most promising and able officer, and his 
loss will be keenly felt.” 


Julie fell on her knees beside her 
swooning cousin. Lady Blanche mean- 
while was loosening her daughter’s dress, 
chafing her icy hands, or moaning over 
her in a delirium of terror. 

“My darling—my darling! Oh! my 
God!—why did I allow it?—why did I 
ever let him come near her? It was my 
fault—-my fault—and it’s killed her!” 

And clinging to her child’s irrespon- 
sive hands, she looked down upon her in 
a convulsion of grief, which included not 
a shadow of regret, not a gleam of pity, 
for anything or any one else in the world 
but this bone of her bone and flesh of her 
flesh, which lay stricken there. 

But Julie’s mind had ceased to be con- 
scious of the tragedy beside her. It had 
passed for the second time into the grasp 
of an illusion which possessed itself of 
the whole being and all its perceptive 
powers. Before her wide, terror-stricken 
gaze there rose once more the same pite- 
ous vision which had tortured her in the 
crisis of her love for Warkworth. Against 
the eternal snows which close in the 
lake the phantom hovered, in ghast- 
ly relief —emaciated, with matted hair, 
and purpled cheeks, and eyes—not to 
be borne! — expressing the dumb anger 
of a man, still young, who parts un- 
willingly from life, in a last lonely 
spasm of uncomforted pain. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Facing Down of Polk Dillard 


BY ALICE MAC GOWAN 


OLK DILLARD was not a bad 
p man; he was simply a mollusk, 

gelatinously bent upon filling the 
home shell with his own ponderous and 
contented personality. If wife and chil- 
dren were, in the process, treated some- 
what as irritating particles within that 
shell, the nacre of their tears was cer- 
tainly bound to transform them into 
pearls. The Polk Dillards of this world 
are, in short, saint-makers. Mr. Dillard 
had one god—appearances—publie opin 
ion. Ile was a fat man, but not what the 
term fat usually suggests to the mind. 
He had a big-boned frame, heavily eush- 
ioned; a smooth, rounded face, with that 
dimpled-looking flesh which always means 
selfishness, self-indulgence. His eyes 
were light brown and shallowly set, his 
smooth hair exactly the same tint; his 
long oval cheeks were a deep olive. 

He had a feeble wife—what sort of 
wife does a Polk Dillard have? What but 
a feeble woman could conceivably be the 
wife of such a man? How could she pos- 
sibly live, when he was living up all tho 
life there was anywhere within reach? 

Since earliest manhood, his ambition 
had been to preach. He had been “ ex- 
hortin’ ” for eighteen or twenty years now, 
and for the past ten, probably, had been 
endeavoring annually and fruitlessly to 
be regularly licensed. And his undying 
hopes were still all in that field. He was 
everything of a preacher but the license. 
His manner was more the preacher’s man- 
ner than that of the presiding elder him- 
self, His voice, his dress, his very 
thoughts, were fashioned and moulded to 
this form. 

The little settlement of Hepzibah had 
no regular spiritual guide, and Mr. Dil- 
lard was allowed to teach and to preach, 
to instruct, admonish, and warn the con- 
gregation there, usually about three Sun- 
days in the month, for the presiding eld- 
er, or the circuit-rider, came not oftener 
than one Sunday out of four. But the 


licensed pulpit, that ultimate mark of 
his desires, he had never yet attained, 
each year seeming to just fail to reach 
it. It was, in truth, the presiding elder, 
Stephen Justice, who had thwarted Polk 
Dillard’s ambition in this direction year 
after year. 

Stephen Justice was everything in the 
world that Polk Dillard was not. Of 
flesh the elder had just enough to conven- 
iently hold together and locomote the 
necessary framework of bones. He was 
as selfless as Polk Dillard was selfish, as 
other-worldly as a man well could be 
and live in this world at all. Caring noth- 
ing for—almost knowing nothing of—the 
goods and gauds, the sordid rivalries and 
petty ambitions, of the essentially world- 
ly, his whole heart and mind were given 
to the care of his little flock, to their spir- 
itual betterment, the teaching them love 
and good-will, the holding before them of 
the Great Example. And Elder Justice, 
without being conscious of a feeling of 
reprobation for Polk Dillard, yet held 
him unworthy the sacred calling, and 
by his influence kept the eager aspirant 
back from the summit of his unsleeping 
and indefatigable ambition. 

It was beyond dispute that Mr. Dil- 
lard had a fine gift of argument. He 
could “ cote Seripter ” to the utter demo- 
lition of all adversaries and any argu- 
ments they might advance. He was, 
therefore, invaluable in putting folks 
down. Now Brother Pusey, Brother Ker- 
foot, and Elder Justice—any one of them 
was more effective and satisfying in 
prayer or the consolation of the _ be- 
reaved. But Polk Dillard was the man to 
set at the erring or recalcitrant. “ Seem 
like he jest run right over ’em and 
squashed ’em.” 

TJe had settled the various suitors for 
his daughter’s hand—for the comely and 
eapable Nancy had had many—so that 
they never chirped again. No one ever 
knew what he did to them. It was sup- 
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posable that he let loose upon them that 
gift of “argyment.” In his ordinary 
conversation upon this subject he dwelt 
heavily upon “that weakly mammy, and 
them pore little, mighty-nigh orphant 
chillen” (which latter he continued to 
provide unfailingly, year after year). 

Nancy Dillard was her father’s own 
daughter, big, strong, dark, well fleshed; 
and that strong jaw was the lower works 
of her handsome face, as of his. She was 
but eighteen years old, and the only mo- 
ther the place knew. Nancy was a native 
mother. A vigorous, affluent, expressive 
nature, she longed to have children of 
her own, to not only love them, but, if 
one may say so, to discipline them, too. 
All the duties of maternity—the whole 
field of wifehood and motherhood—open- 
ed out attractively before her, because 
she was so abundantly able and capable. 

And this girl of eighteen made the 
crop herself. Her father was occupied 
with better and higher things than slav- 
ing to till the soil. He had to mo’n with 
the mo’ners, comfo’t the distressed, an’ 
bring home sin to the sinner—while eat- 
ing the fried chicken and sleeping in the 
best feather bed of the aforesaid sinner. 
So Nancy followed the plough which the 
old one-horned steer, Andrew Jackson, pa- 
tiently drew. She trained her little, re- 
luctant brothers to drap co’n, which she 
afterward hoed, tended, and finally car- 
ried to mill. This corn bread, with the 
pork from a few hogs raised by Nancy’s 
hand, a little flock of chickens, the milk 
from cne cow (there would have been 
two, but.the pretty little heifer had to 
be sold when she had a calf of her own, 
to pay the mother’s doctors’ bills), the 
berries picked by the little ones in 
“berry-time,” the bit of garden with its 
sweet - potatoes, beans, and onions, fed 
the family. 

No wonder that powerful maternal na- 
ture longed for its own young. These 
yearly recruited children were not hers. 
They were not taught that she had any 
authority over them. The girl yearned 
for the husband and children to love, the 
home to build and maintain and admin- 
ister, for which God had so perfectly and 
obviously adapted her. 

Thirley Moore, a great big, silent, gen- 
tle young fellow, blue-eyed and fair, look- 
ed upon Naney’s stature, her generous 
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beauty, and her rich womanhood, and 
loved her very much more than he could 
sav—for, indeed, Thirley could say al- 
most nothing at the best of times. But 
here his adoring blue eyes spoke effective- 
ly, conclusively, and triumphantly. Thir- 
ley was of a good family, as family was 
reckoned in the Big Turkey Track re- 
gion,—well-to-do and truly eligible. His 
stalwart blond gentleness was as satis- 
fying to Nancy as her dark face and 
womanly volubility were to him. His 
helpless silence was charmed beyond mea- 
sure by her feminine fluency and demon- 
strativeness; and his masculinity (which 
was yet so kindly, so amenable, and, 
where she was concerned, so adoring) 
was, to the starved Nancy, as a well of 
sweet waters in the desert. 

This was the first suitor whose cause 
the girl had espoused—indeed, the first 
in whom she had seemed to take any in- 
terest. And when Thirley went to her 
father he did not go alone—Nancy went 
with him. 

“Mr. Dillard,” faltered the blue-eyed 
giant, “I—I come to—to—ax ye fer 
Nancy.” 

Naney said nothing, but her dark eyes 
spoke to her father a challenge that 
would have made him think a little had 
he deemed it worth while to so much as 
notice what Nancy’s looks were. As it 
was, Polk Dillard struck an attitude of 
dumfounded horror. When this attitude 
might be supposed to have done its per- 
fect work upon the culprits, he spoke: 
“ An’ what’s Nancy got to say to sech 
a question ‘as that—sech flyin’ in the face 
o’ her juty to’ds God—not to mention her 
pappy, her po’ sickly mammy, and this 
po’ little flock o’ mighty-nigh orphants ?” 

For the first time in her life, certain 
traits of her father were awake in Nancy. 
His own force, his own resolution to carry 


a point, looked back at him out of his - 


daughter’s face. 

“Well!” she cried, sharply, “ whose 
chillen air they? Mine?” 

Dillard was pretty well staggered at 
the suddenness of this attack; and con- 
sternation abode in his secret mind that 
there should be resistance or attack at 
all. His shallow brown. eyes dwelt upon 
her a moment; then, ignoring her shrewd 
suggestion, he struck up the well-worn 
tune: “Nainey! Yo’ know mighty well 
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an’ good yo’ mammy ain’t fitten to raise 
chillen. She’s too sickly an’ too po’ 
sperrited. They air plumb shore to go 
straight to de-struction ef 

“She raised me!” eut in Nancy, 
abruptly. But she was young, poor child; 
she was only an eighteen years’ thrall to 
the bugbear of paternal tyranny; and in 
her eyes, along with the war which 
gleamed there, were big tears. The out- 
come of this engagement (an engagement 
between the forces of selfishness on one 
side and the powers of love upon the 
other,—not any engagement between the 
lovers, for there never dared be one)—the 
outeome of this engagement was—appar- 
ently, at least—defeat to the younger 
party. Polk Dillard, making use of his 
“orand gift for argyment an’ reproof, 
run smack over ’em. He ironed ’em out 
plumb flat.” He filled the air with re- 
proach, upbraiding, outery, and lamenta- 
tion. There was neither time nor space 
for plea or argument on the lovers’ part 

nor any ear to hear, nor any soul to 
heed them. 

Mr. Dillard wound up by saying that 
what jest plumb tore his soul in two was 
to see a chile o’ his’n comin’ axin’ fur 
to break up sech a home. He averred 
that he could ’a’ said “go” to her, and 
tuck up his cross willin’ and kissed it, 
but for that—fur sech a shameful fla’nt- 
in’ o’ sinful selfishness. An’ he felt it 
his juty to deny and putt down sech self- 
ishness—even to leave out o’ considera- 
tion his own needs and rights in the case. 
In closing, he had recourse to the infal- 
lible weapon, paternal authority. 

“No, no, not now, nur yit never! I 
ain’t a-gwine to give my consent to any 
sech a wickedness!” 

So they went away, Thirley crushed, 
Nancy silent, brooding, for the first 
time in her life rebellious, her whole 
strong nature up in arms to resist, 
to cireumvent,—to openly defy was be- 
yond what her present development could 
have contemplated. 

The lash of necessity is the great dis- 
eoverer of unused, unsuspected powers. 
One thought rose with Nancy in the 
morning; all day it went with her up 
and down the long corn rows, looked back 
at her from the depths of the spring, the 
soft-soap kettle, or the deep blue of the 
June sky; it followed her footsteps to 


and from the blacksmith’s shop, the 
berry-patch, the settlement itself—their 
utmost journey,—and lay down with her 
again at night: this amazing new kind of 
night in which no degree of aching tired- 
ness could bring the old childish sleep. 

Life had condensed itself into one 
meaning, one need, one aim. All her 
powers were concentrated upon one ef- 
fort. The day long—and far into the 
night—she was mentally scanning her fa- 
ther.—that nature possessing such tre- 
mendous resisting power in its sheer, 
stolid, impenetrable selfishness. She 
tried him, in her own mind (her wall, her 
barrier, her obstacle), as a stream tries 
a dam, a vigorous root tries a rock, un- 
consciously feeling, feeling, seeking, 
seeking, for the point of least resistance, 
the place of possible outlet, escape. 

And she found it unerringly, as the 
water, the rootlet, all God’s unspoiled 
creatures do. 

In this little Methodist community 
away up in the Tennessee mountains in 
1857, “the p’sidin’ elder ” was only a lit- 
tle lower than the angels. And this pre- 
siding elder of theirs, Stephen Justice, 
was a man of such sweetness and beauty 
of character that one was in danger of 
overlooking the force back of the sweet- 
ness—but the force was there. Elder 
Justice had had a pitying tenderness for 
Nancy since he had watched her, a little 
soul of ten, at grove quarterlies, lost in 
her mother’s great bonnet, carrying a 
thumping and vociferous youngster, and 
with two others clinging to her skirts— 
those skirts that were so pathetically 
long and unchildish. 

Now, in this emergency of Nancy’s, 
she went and borrowed a horse of a 
neighbor, and leaving the house two 
hours before dawn, rode the ten miles 
to where Elder Justice had preached his 
last sermon the day before. 

“Elder Justice,” she said, going 
straight to her point, as was Nancy’s 
way, “they goin’ to license pappy at next 
quarterly conference, hain’t they?’ 

It had been an unsettled question up 
to this moment; but the elder looked 
into Nancy’s eyes, and, without alto- 
gether knowing why he did it, answered, 
“Why, yes, honey, I—I reckon they is.” 

“ Well—well, Elder Justice, I want ye 
to do a little thing fer me, ef ye can?” 
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“Why, shorely, shorely, honey, any- 
thing reasonable.” 

“Well, Elder Justice” (Naney clung 
pathetically to the name, as something 
safe and kind and familiar), “ you know 
there’s one thing that can be said, and 
said truthful, o’ pappy; and that is that 
he rules his own house. They ain’t no 
patriarch, they ain’t none o’ the old fa- 
thers in the Bible, ’at made their word 
law ’mongst their household more’n 
what pappy does. An’ ’tain’t done by 
ha’shness or cruelty, neither. Hit’s jest 
that he’s the head—the ruler—and we all 
have got him to mind.” 

Naney drew nearer the old man, laid 
her tremulous hand upon his arm, her 
flushed young face leaned eagerly toward 
him, her eyes earnestly fixed upon his. 
“ An’, Elder Justice, ef ye can say this 
when ye come to speak—ef ye can lay it 
strong to pappy’s credit ‘at he rules al- 
ways in his own house—’at there’s never 
sech a thing as a fambly interruption or 
a word o’ disobedience, but that ever’- 
thing’s peace and willin’ obedience there, 
why—I—well, it ‘ll jest do ever’thing 
for me.” 

“Why, Nancy—Nanecy honey, yes, ves. 
yo’ right, I know he do—I know yo’ 
pappy rule his fambly; but—well, Nan- 
ey, I think yo’ pappy mighty well 
pleased with hisself. I don’t know ez 
I want to feed that pride and satisfac- 
tion o’ his’n.” 

But when Nancy rode away on the tall, 
bony, borrowed sorrel the understanding 
between her and the tender old man was 
complete. 

The little log church was full that Sun- 
day—the first after conference—when 
Elder Justice was to preside, and Mr. 
Polk Dillard to make his appearance as 
licensed preacher, and there was a feel- 
ing of pleased expectancy. In these dis- 
tant eddies of the social stream, the coves 
and pockets of these remote mountain dis- 
tricts, shut away from any echo of the 
great world’s busy employments and vivid 
interests, any small happening is wel- 
comed with almost pathetic eagerness. 
And so to-day the homes throughout all 
the region tributary to Hepzibah were 
emptied of their folk, who were gathered 
here to witness the crowning of Mr. Polk 
Dillard’s twenty-year-old aspiration. 


DOWN 


The June air came sweetly through the 
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open door and window. <A_ bumblebee 
rode in upon the odorous tide, and cre- 
ated a small temporary diversion. Be- 
neath their devout noses old ladies waved 
sprigs of tansy and 
spicy aroma is a sovereign antidote to 


“ 


old-man,”—for this 


unbecoming somnolence. Below cape 
edges, small children were skilfully and 
silently quieted with tiny bits of seed- 
cake or a peppermint lozenge. And un- 
der the shield of these same capes the 
very youngest members, when they be- 
came too clamorous, were even given a 
full meal. 

The elder’s address was closing in ac- 
cordance with his agreement of the week 
before with Nancy. He had, indeed, long 
stood between Polk Dillard and the de- 
sire of that gentleman’s heart. Now 
that he had changed his attitude and was 
bestowing upon Mr. Dillard the coveted 
boon, it was wonderful how easy it be- 
came to do more. There is something 
seductive about praising selfish, greedy, 
pushing people, from whom you have res- 
olutely withheld the longed-for approba- 
tion. Once vield, once launch yourself 
upon their tide—that current you have 
resisted—-and it will astonish you to see 
how fast and how far it can carry you. 
Something of this did astonish the elder. 
Ile pulled up suddenly, in a flight of 
ardent eulogy whose last sentence had 
run, “ Why, this man’s children would 
as soon think o’ burnin’ a Bible as o’ 
crossin’ the least word o’ their father ”— 
Dillard, sitting just back of him, fairly 
basking in this long-deferred Indian sum- 
mer of tribute and appreciation. 

Upon the very heels of the last word 
—which could not have better suited 
Nancy’s purpose—up the aisle there came 
a most astonishing apparition. During 
the latter part of the elder’s harangue 
Nancy Dillard had withdrawn from the 
rear of the church, softly and unob- 
served, and retiring to the deserted 
grove outside, had swiftly made certain 
changes in her attire. Returning, she 
was joined at the door by Thirley Moore, 
clothed upon with wedding garments the 
most unmistakable. And now, as the 
elder turned to Mr. Polk Dillard with 
beaming face, the last words of praise 
and recommendation upon his lips, Nancy 
and her lover advanced with difficulty 
through the crowded aisle, toward the 
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rude little pulpit. The girl’s big, black 
eves were glowing, her face white as a 
cloth. Thirley walked beside her, per- 
fectly staid and easy; for had Nancy led 
the way toward the bottommost section 
of the Pit itself, Thirley would have 
followed—nay, he would have gone be- 
side her with a serene smile upon his 
face. Each article that went to make 
up Naney’s attire loudly proclaimed 
“ Bride!” from the snowy muslin dress 
and China-crépe shawl to the white lace 
curtain and lutestring rosettes of her 
great calash. 

The silence was deathly. The young 
people certainly did not breathe; the 
elders sat rigid and staring; the very 
babies were quiescent; it might even be 
imagined that the droning bumblebees 
at the windows drew back and fell over 
in consternation. 

When the pair arrived before the 
preacher—Mr. Dillard had been instant- 
ly and adroitly pushed forward by the 
elder, who, though Nancy had conscien- 
tionsly held him free of all complicity, 
now began to understand the purport 
of her visit to him—there was a truly 
ghastly pause. Nancy turned, shaking 
from head to foot as one in an ague, 
and asked of her big accomplice, in a 
tortured voice (a perfectly audible tone 
which she evidently mistook for a 
whisper) whether he did not have 
the license. The placid bridegroom 
was methodically taking out, unfolding, 
and presenting to the stupefied Polk 
Dillard a marriage license for himself 
and Naney. 

Here was the crucial moment of Polk 
Dillard’s life—here the supreme test 
of his character. To repudiate all that 
had been so unexpectedly, but so de- 
lightfully and so publicly, said of him 
and to him; to show himself not only one 
who failed to rule his family, but one who 
was even ignorant what form of rebellion 
might at any given moment be brewing in 
the bosom of that family to smite him 
epenly before the assembled congrega- 
tion—intolerable! 

Upon the other hand, to cede Nancy 
to the enemy; to give up the family 
support, the farmer, housekeeper, and 
drudge, the cushion between his fat, lazy 
soul and the sharp elbow of necessity; 


the stanch prop that held him out of the 
dreaded slough of manual labor—truly, 
this also was bitter. But in the tre- 
mendous stimulation, the sudden clarify- 
ing of his perceptions under intense emo- 
tion, he saw in Naney’s face that it was 
to give her up anyhow. He noted the 
bride’s shaking limbs, her wild eyes 
blazing in her white face. It was the 
desperate look of the unsupported. And 
Thirley’s tranquillity bespoke innocence. 
Yes, she had—like a brave girl—kept it 
all between the two, father and daugh- 
ter. Her glance, when he encountered it 
—indeed, her whole spiritual attitude— 
gave him assurance that, if he bore her 
out in this, she would never boast of her 
strategy, her triumph, and his overthrow; 
she would be loyal to him. And he made 
up his mind instantly — accepting the 
defeat—so instantly that none ever alto- 
gether knew (at the instant, none sus- 
pected) that he had had anything to 
decide—that his authority had been ques- 
tioned or menaced. 

This wedding was considered a mas- 
terly surprise. It was a sight that Hep- 
zibah appreciated deeply and keenly, a 
treat that was relished and recalled and 
talked of for years, to see the fine, 
preacherly appearing Mr. Dillard mar- 
ry his handsome daughter and her hand- 
some bridegroom, tears in his eyes (as 
there were tears in hers), speaking the 
words in a voice trembling,—it was to 
be presumed, with fatherly tenderness 
and regret. 

Indeed, he married the lovers with a 
splendid flourish, and followed the cere- 
mony with a tribute to Nancy’s worth 
that drew tears from all eyes. By this 
time Mr. Dillard was quite steady upon 
his oratorical feet, and he gracefully 
deprecated the surprise which he and his 
daughter had given the congregation, and 
which had been to him “the happiest 
feature of this happy day.” 

If any one had regarded the bride’s 
mother at all during these ongoings— 
which, of course, no one did—he might 
have guessed that she had been merciful- 
ly left out of the girl’s counsels until it 
was too late to retreat, and then pru- 
dently taken into them, lest she scream 
and faint while the facing down was 
being accomplished. 
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The Unexpected 


CHAMBERS 


BY ROBERT 


O sooner do we understand the nor- 

mal habits of wild creatures—no 

sooner do we believe that we not 
only know their dominant traits, but can 
also forestall their actions and predict 
their future manceuvres—than the un- 
expected happens. Never shall I forget 
the blank astonishment of a raw young 
dog when a tip-up snipe, which he had 
been enthusiastically following and point- 
ing for hours, suddenly flew. up and 
alighted on the branch of a wild-cherry 
tree. My own astonishment equalled the 
pup’s. Since then my dog and I have 
learned that the little gray tip-up snipe 
of our coast and inland streams does, on 
occasions, overturn all snipe traditions 
and perch on trees. More than that, 
our love for logic and our trustful 
confidence have been blighted on see- 
ing a bufflehead duck alight on a tree 
(no, it was not a wood-duck!); and 
en another occasion our sense of fitness 
was dreadfully shocked when a _ wood- 
chuck, without any excuse whatever, 
climbed up a young elm-tree and sat 
there in shameless defiance of all laws 
and traditions which are supposed to 
govern woodchucks. 

Variations from rule are more interest- 
ing, perhaps, than the rule itself; thus 
the spectacle of a hare, pursued by har- 
riers, taking to water and swimming an 
inlet of the ocean half a mile wide, land- 
ing utterly exhausted, and finally assist- 
ed to safety by the writer. 

The unexpected is always interesting 
and often startling. Crossing Sixth 
Avenue one morning under the iron 
structure of the Elevated railroad, the 
writer was astonished to see a young 
robin lying dead on the asphalt pave- 
ment. The fledgling lay close to one of 
the iron supporting columns, exactly as 
young unfortunate birds lie at the foot of 
trees whose branches cradle the parental 
nest. Instinctively looking up, I was 
amazed to see a robin on its nest, quietly 
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observing the metropolitan scenery. Train 
after train rushed over her, the heavy 
wheels passing within a few inches of 
the mud and stray nest which had been 
built on a corner ledge of the steel sup 
port. Where, in the treeless wilderness of 
Sixth Avenue, that robin found food for 
her young, Heaven alone knows. How 
did she manage to shelter nest and young 
from grease and cinders where all day 
and all night the heavy little trains 
passed above her, shaking the steel strue- 
ture? I looked in vain for her husband. 
He may have been foraging in Madison 
Square, which was the nearest bit of 
green; but men with syringes and squirts 
spray the foliage so thoroughly in our 
city squares that insects must be scarce. 
There appeared to be two fledglings 
left in the family home, squatting on 
the edge of the nest side by side. Poor 
little wretches; I fear their chances 
were slim. 

But the greatest surprise I ever ex- 
perienced in the unexpected appearance 
of a wild creature in the heart of the 
metropolis, was one day in the spring of 
1901, when I saw a ’possum crossing 
Broadway near Chambers Street. The 
creature had no chance; I think it 
was a truck that killed it; and a great 
crowd gathered, stopping traffic, excitedly 
discussing the tragedy. The majority 
declared the animal to be a rat; the 
minority maintained that it was a guinea- 
pig. Then, as the police interrupted 
discussion by clearing the car tracks, 4 
large negro dropped from the back of a 
truck, seized the animal, and mounting 
the cart-tail once more, held “his prize 
aloft, grinning from ear to ear. “ Das- 
ser ’possum,” he said, and_ pocket- 
ed the future prece de résistance. I 
have never learned where that ’possum 
came from; but there’s no doubt where 
he went. Wild creatures in New York 
are sometimes seen. Ducks, geese, snipe, 
and gulls pass over in their migrations, 
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uncommon to eateh a 
glimpse of hawks hanging high above the 
city smoke. 

Once I saw a woodeock lying dead on 
the sidewalk of Fifth Avenue,—curious- 
ly enough, in front of Delmonico’s. In 
his nocturnal migration he had collided 
with that famous and had 
broken his neck. There may be a land 
of Cockayne, after all. Twice I have 
Madison Square—one a 
screech-owl, the other a fine specimen of 
Barred owl. 

Of course in Central 
wild 
of downtown 


and it is not 


restaurant 


seen owls in 


Park and vicin- 
birds, but in the 
the unexpect- 
ed appearance of the shy creatures ex- 
cites the populace as does nothing else. 
In City Hall Square the spectacle of a 
sparrow-hawk dashing down at a colony 
of sparrows drew a throng that required 
the police to disperse. The writer was 


ity one expects 


arid wastes 


one of the throng. 

One of the prettiest and most unex- 
pected incidents I have witnessed 
eurred in August of last summer, on a 
sandy and perfectly open hill-side where 


oOc- 


the grass was short and dry and the 
grasshoppers had taken to the huckle- 


A full-grown fox, not four 
feet from me, was playing with these 
grasshoppers as a kitten plays with white 
butterflies. He would leap straight up 
into the air; striking at a Jumping grass- 
hopper, curve over, and land with the 
insect between his fore paws. Sometimes 


berry-bushes. 


he would eat the grasshopper, sometimes 
only pat it delicately and play with it 
until it eseaped. There I stood in plain 
view, not four feet and the fox 
gambolled and played for a quarter of 
an hour. The wind blew strongly from 
him to me; I stood perfectly quiet, trout- 
rod in hand. Had he seen me he might 
have taken me for a tree, perhaps, but 
never once did he look in my direction, 
until I stepped forward, laughing. Such 
a strange light flashed in that fox’s eyes! 
He seemed frozen stiff; for one second 
of motionless agony he glared at me. 


away; 


And T never like to think that such a 
look in a wild creature’s eyes could be 
inspired by terror of man,—hatred, as- 
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tonishment, desperation, and fear im- 
measurable. So we went our ways—I, 
thoughtful, sombre, with lagging steps; 
he, a streak of ruddy color against the 
silvery hill. 

A rather curious modification of habit 
came to my notice recently. Our North- 
ern shrike, or butcher-bird, has the de- 
plorable mania of catching and killing 
small birds and then impaling them on 
the sharp spurs of thorny trees. Often 
the stiff little bodies of dead song-birds 
may be seen spitted on thorns of the lo- 
cust, buckthorn, thorn-apple, and kindred 
trees. But now, since the almost uni- 
versal adoption of the barbed-wire fence, 
I have noticed that the butcher - birds 
utilize the wire barbs as they did the 
thorns, and I have seen little dead birds, 
and even large grasshoppers, impaled on 
the sharp points by these slate-gray fea- 
thered murderers. 

Another modification, perhaps atavis- 


tic, is noticeable among certain flocks 
of domestic pigeons in the southern 


part of Florida. Pigeons are descended 
from rock-perching ancestors, I believe, 
yet, with one single exception, I had 
never until last winter domes- 
tie pigeon alight in a tree. But in 
Florida I found a large flock of very 
handsome domestic pigeons of different 
breeds who habitually settled in the 
great live-oaks and water-oaks which sur- 
rounded their cote. The other occasion 
was on Island, when a fright- 
ened pigeon escaped from its trap, and 
passing unscathed through two showers 
of shot, wheeled over the fence, across 
a ploughed field and alighted in a 
tall elm-tree. 

An unpleasant example of the unex- 
pected occurred in a semitropical coun- 
try when the writer was present,—the 
striking of a rattlesnake at a man with- 
out any warning. His snakeship was 
liberally provided with rattles, and he 
had plenty of time, and he was apparent- 
ly wide awake and not shedding. How- 
ever, he deliberately permitted the ap- 
proach of a party, and, when he was 
ready, struck in silence. He rattled only 
in his death throes. 


seen a 


Long 
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BY HERMAN 


ITEN Cap’en Donald MeKay ex- 

changed the labors of the salty 

seas for those of a backwoods 
farm, he became, by right of experience, 
counsellor in affairs of the heart to two 
‘stump ” townships. Thus it came to 
pass that the cap’en was held in high 
honor as a prophet in his own country, 
and when his daughter Bess shot up to 
her inches, the neighbors looked for a 
shining rmateh. 

Early one morning the skipper perch- 
ed like a grizzled cherub on the milk- 
stand by his gate. A mile up the Tenth 
Line the mass of the new cheese-factory 
loomed darkly. 

“TDave’s a leetle late the morn,” the 
cap’en muttered. 

As he spoke, the sun lifted a red-hot 
rim and touched the factory windows to 
molten gold; as the dewdrops caught the 
flash, a flood of silver spilled over the 
mariner’s pasture, but this quickly faded, 
and the old world put on its workaday 
face. Shading his eyes, the cap’en looked 
north. Far up the Line a rapidly mov- 
ing wagon raised the echoes, which grew 
louder and_shriller, until, with loud 
clangor, a milk-wagon rolled out of the 
eap’en’s bush and drew up to his stand. 

“Ye’re late!” the cap’en greeted. 

The milk-hauler nodded, tossed an 
empty can on to. the stand, snapped the 
holding -straps on the full one, and 
swung back to his seat. Then taking his 
ease on his elbow in a manner that be- 
lied his previous haste, he said, slowly, 

“ An’ hoo are ye, Cap’en 2” 

Now an inquiry concerning one’s 
health does not, as a rule, carry with it 
matter of offence, but a suspicious sweet- 
ness in the milk-hauler’s tone raised the 
cap’en’s ire. 

“Tm as weel,” he growled—“ as weel 
as—my neighbors ‘ll let me be.” 

“Ye’re lookin’ fine,” the milk-hauler 
went on, in no wise abashed. “ I’m want- 
in’ a bit talk wi’ you, Cap’en.” 
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“Same subjec’?” the skipper asked, 
over his shoulder; and when the other 
nodded, he shook his head. “No use, 
Dave, mon,” he said. “ Ye’ve no the 
ghaist of a show wi’ Bess. Nothin’ less 
than a preacher ‘Il suit her.” 

“Ye’re meanin’ that ye’ll no give me 
a show,” corrected the milk-hauler. “ Let 
me sit her up oncit, an’—you’ll see.” 

A wise smile puckered the mariner’s 
weather-worn visage. “ Ay,” he softly 
agreed, “ I havena given ye a show, Dave. 
An’ what’s more—I’m no goin’ to.” 

“1 reckon as Bess has a say in this!” 
Dave defiantly retorted. “ She’s one-an’- 
twenty.” 

“ Risin’ three - an’ - twenty,” corrected 
the mariner. “ But she’s no hankerin’ 
after any fafty acres of sand an’ chip- 
munks.” He was alluding to Dave’s land, 
which was light and sandy as his hair, 
besides being freckled with the quadru- 
peds in question. And the shot drove 
home. 

Fafty acres is worth more’n a black 
coat and a Bible!” Dave indignantly 
replied. 


“ 


“ Mebbe, mebbe,” the cap’en allowed, 
“but no i? this market.” Just then a 
puff of steam rose above the factory, and 
its whistle articulated “damn” as plainly 
as whistle can. “That ‘ll be for you,” 
the eap’en added as the whistle rapidly 
developed signs of hysteria. “ Better be 
go'n’.” 

“S’pose I had,” Dave grudgingly ad- 
mitted. “ But remember—I’m no goin’ 
on your verdic’.” 

Waving a contemptuous arm, the 
cap’en rolled off on the track of a smell of 
breakfast bacon, while Dave whipped up 
his horses and bore down the trail like a 
modern god of thunder. The wildly curs- 
ing whistle was lost in his clatter. 

“ Three-quarters late!” snarled the 
cheese-maker, as the wagon rolled up to 
the stoop of the weighing-room. “ Vat’s 
been het this hour.” 
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Ile was a small man, thin and sour; 
reputed, because of a season spent in New 
York State, almost as wise as the school- 
master. Some there were who said wiser, 
but the majority opined that the dominie 

who was believed to have trifled with 
German philosophy, and almost lost his 
soul in the business—was the more deep- 
ly read. This might be, but the dominie 
was a retiring man, whilst the cheese- 
maker’s foreign travel gave him a terri- 
ble advantage with the girls. 

“MeNab was late wi’ his milkin’,” 
Dave grumbled. Between him and the 
cheese-maker existed one of those funda- 
mental differences of opinion which are 
rooted in the needs of conflicting occupa- 
tions, and now the latter snorted con- 
temptuously. 

“Think I’m blind?” he snarled. “Id 
do my courtin’ Sundays.” 

“Ay?” Dave sareastieally rejoined. 
Ile knew where the cheese-maker was be- 
ing pinched—he also had cast a pleasant 
eye over Cap’en McKay’s four hundred 
acres of maple-land,—and as he calmly 
emptied milk into the weigher, he racked 
his brain for a crushing retort. It was 
evolved at the fifth can. “Wad ye?” 
he asked. 

re Ay,” grunted the cheese-maker. 

Dave shot his bolt. “If ve could fin’ a 
girl,” he said, with a grin of triumph. 

“Cut you out!” snapped the more 
agile-witted cheese-maker. 

“ Ou?’ said Dave, after he had emptied 
three more cans. “ Like to see ye.” 

The ecap’en’s milk came next. After 
the weight was duly noted, Dave pulled 
the plug and let the milk into the vat. 

“Stop!” howled the cheese - maker. 
“Ye’re fearfu’ smart! I’m wantin’ a 
sample o’ that milk!” 

“What for?’ growled Dave, as_ the 
cheese-maker scooped up a dipperful. 

Grumbling that it was his duty, the 
other went on decanting a little of the 
milk into a test-tube. His back was 
turned on Dave, otherwise he would have 
seen that worthy snatch a moist blaek 
object from the bottom of the weigher 
and drop it back into the eap’en’s ean. 
Tt was done in a flash, and when, 
after returning the test-tube to its 
rack, the cheese - maker looked around, 
Dave was serenely contemplating the 
antics of a chipmunk. 


“Asleep, eh?’ snapped the chees 
maker. 

Dave was not—and said so, adding a 
rider to the effect that mosquitoes were a 
soporific compared with the cheese-maker. 
Several times on the way home Dave 
craned back and peered into the cap’en’s 
can, then straightened with a slow shake 
of the head. Jamming the lid down hard, 
Dave gave it up. 

“T’ll ha’ a wee bit crack wi’ the dom- 
inie over this,” he muttered. “I?m no 
likin’ it.” 

By reason of the system of “ boarding 
round ”—under which he passed from 
house to house like the whooping-cough 
or measles—it was not always easy to lay 
hands on the schoolmaster, but as Dave 
had it for certain that he was sojourning 
just then with Neil McNab, he set his 
feet that way. The dominie was at home. 
He laid his book away, while Dave made 
his approaches with skill and caution. 

If a man took a notion to water his 
milk, which did the dominie think he 
would use—well-water or creek-water ¢ 

The dominie did not know, but con- 
cluded he would use whichever came 
handiest. 

Then the dominie did not think that a 
man would carry a pail of creek-water a 
hundred yards when he had a good clean 
well by his door. 

The dominie thought decidedly not; 
but why did Dave ask? 

Dave was merely speculating. No! he 
hadna his eye on any one in particular! 
And being a man of discretion, the 
dominie made no further attempt to 
plumb Dave’s mystery—a mystery that 
thickened as the days lagged by. 

Every morning, during the following 
week, the cheese-maker laid aside a sam- 
ple of the cap’en’s milk, while on his 
part Dave succeeded in fishing three 
more eft slimy things from its dregs. 
When questioned as to the results of his 
tests, the cheese-maker smiled and know- 
ingly tapped the side of his nose; but the 
leering triumph of his manner belied his 
secrecy, and one morning it found vent 
in speech. 

“Say!” he said. “ Seen Bess ‘ Sailor’ 
of late?” And when Dave replied that 
he had not and asked why, the cheese- 
maker went on: “Why, she an’ me’s 
thinkin’ o’ marryin’.” 
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“That’s a lee!” Dave politely rejoined. 
‘She wadna touch ye with a_ ten-foot 
pole.” 

“She wull wi’? her’ pretty hand, 
though,” smirked the cheese-maker. 

“ Might, if ye riled her enough,” Dave 
answered. 

“Qap’en thinks mount’ins o’ me,” 
mused the cheese-maker. 

“ Gettin’ old, an’ consekently foolish,” 
vrowled Dave. 

Overlooking this last sarcasm, the 
cheese-maker closed the door of the 
weighing-room; but as the wagon moved 
off he opened it again and shouted, “ I’m 
a-goin’ to see her the night!” 

“ Another lee!” growled Dave. But 
though he repeated this comforting 
phrase several times during the after- 
noon, he became fidgety as evening drew 
on, and at dusk he strolled off toward the 
cap’en’s farm. 

At dark he was opposite the house. 
Save for a light in the parlor window, it 
was dark—evidently the old folk were 
abed. Then—some one must be sitting 
up with Bess! Dave’s heart swelled to 
the size of a pumpkin. Had the cheese- 
maker made good? Was that light illu- 
minating his and Bess’s loves? Like a 
wrecker’s lure it drew him on. 

The light filtered from beneath the 
blind, which lacked an inch of touching 
the sill. At first Dave saw nothing, but 
as his eyes grew to the glare he made out 
the eap’en and his wife sitting on the far 
side of the room. He had to crane to see 
them, for between him and them, so close 
that he could have touched it had the 
window been open, spread the broad 
back of Elder Cruikshank, minister to 
the kirk of Embro. Bess was not in 
the room. 

“So yon’s the eap’en’s preacher?” Dave 
muttered, as he crawled away. “ Hecks! 
Bess wadna cast her een aslant of him.” 
Ile spoke with the cocksureness of youth 
when it knows that bald heads are in 
question. The elder, too, was on the 
wrong side of forty, and something the 
worse for wear, having been twice mar- 
ried. “The idee!” Dave snorted, as he 
reached the gate. “I’m bettin’ a cent as 
she went to bed to be rid o’ him.” 

He was chuckling over his fearsome 
wager, when an alien sound mixed with 
the whisper of the night wind—stumbling 
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feet were coming from the creek which 
watered the cap’en’s pasture. Slinking 
under the milk-stand, Dave waited for 
the traveller to go by. 

“Wha’ll it be?” he muttered. 

As the steps drew nearer, he dropped to 
the ground, and hugged it like a spider 
shamming death. Soon a presence en- 
tered the inky pall which a giant maple 
threw about the stand, and Dave caught 
a heavy breathing. A weight was lifted 
on to the stand, and the nocturnal visitor 
climbed after. 

“What ll he be at?” Dave wondered. 

A ring of metal told that the can was 
being uncovered, a body of liquid dropped 
with a splash, then the cover was _ re- 
placed, and the visitor leaped to the 
ground. From his footfall, Dave judged 
that he was heading down the Line, and 
after the last sound died, he rose and 
made his way to the creek. Striking 
a match, he bent over a footprint in 
the mud. 

“Tl knaw this again,” he muttered, 
rising. “ Sma’ size, hobnailed, an’ a leetle 
worn o’ the heels.” 

Striking across the pasture, he struck 
the cap’en’s snake-and-rider fence at the 
corner, and as he set his foot on the bot- 
tom rail he heard voices, and a dark mass 
moved toward him through the gloom. 
Dave crouched and peered through the 
fence. A moment later he eaught the 
flutter of a white skirt, and a woman’s 
voice said, “I’m sure as I saw a light 
doun be the erik.” 

Dave jumped—it was Bess “ Sailor.” 
A dreadful suspicion seized and shook 
him. His eyes wrestled with the gloom 
in vain attempts to reive it of its secret; 
he sweated with apprehension. Then the 
voice of the dominie broke on the silence. 

“You are surely mistaken,” it said. 
Dave breathed again—it was not the 
cheese-maker, and the dominie did not 
count. They were passing now, and 
Dave saw that she drew in closer to the 
dominie. He laughed internally. It was 
maist funny! Drawing the fule critter 
on i’ that way! After they were gone 
he took his way home in a calm and 
quiet spirit. 

Now a milk-hauler must go to roost 
with the chickens—this is the law of his 
trade—or he cannot rise at cockcrow. 
Next morning the sun peeped through 
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Dave’s window before he awoke. Spring- 
ing up, he gave chase to Father Time. 
As he thundered down the Line, the noise 
of his going would have shamed a cavalry 
band. Deafened farmers stared while he 
tossed empty cans at their heads and 
snatched full ones from under their 
hands; but he was gone, buckling his 
straps on the run, before they could 
register a protest. 

“ Cheese-maker *l] be hoppin’!” he mut- 
tered as he turned into the factory on the 
gallop. “Third time late i’? twa weeks.” 

Sut silence governed the place—no steam, 
doors shut, while through the rails of 
ihe hog-vyard the pigs peered expectance 
of whey. 

Dave shook his head. “ Cheese-maker’s 
late,” he said, virtuously. “Tl ha’ to 
report this.” As he spoke, a door banged 
in the rear of the building. “Come in 
cross lots,” Dave commented. 

The cheese-maker yawned and knuckled 
the sleep from his eyes, then he smiled 
ua conciliating smile and said: “ Have 
na time for visitin’ these nights. I’m 
studyin’.” 

“ Marriage service?” Dave slyly sug- 
gested. 

The other winked and busied himself, 
while Dave went on emptying his eans. 
But presently he paused and gazed at his 
rival’s feet. 

“Weel?” snapped the cheese-maker. 
“What bug’s got ye now?” 

“Ou!” Dave nonchalantly returned, 
“T was just speirin them shoes o’ yourn. 
Bet a cent as ye can wear sevens.” 

“ Sixes!” chortled the cheese - maker, 
whose feet were his pride and glory. 

“ An’ loose at that!” Dave exclaimed, 
in accents so complimentary that the 
cheese-maker set his foot on the block for 
its better inspection. “ Best kip, hand- 
made, an’ hobnailed,” Dave went on. “A 
leetle worn o’ the heels, mebbe ?” 

“ That’s easy mended,” said the cheese- 
maker. 

“Think so?” Dave queried. 

“Why not?” 

“ Ay,” Dave agreed. “ Why not?” 

On reaching home that day he added a 
small “sucker” to three dead frogs and 
one minnow that were floating around in 
a quart jar of brine. Then he set the 
collection on the table and stared at it. 

“T canna see his point,” he muttered. 


But he saw it next morning—through 
Cap’en Donald MeKay’s — eyes. The 
cap’en was pacing to and fro in front of 
his stand with his hands thrust deep in 
his trousers pockets. 

“ Ailin’?” Dave asked. 

The mariner stroked his jaw and shot 
a venomous glance at the distant fac- 
tory. His face was a study in grizzled 
worry; his knobby nose shone like a 
danger signal. Dave saw him deliver 
a right-hand swing at some imaginary 
head, and an inspiration possessed him. 

“Ye’re right, Cap’en,” he said, looking 
up from the ean he was buckling. “ The 
mon’s no guid.” 

The observation had the usual luck 
of chance shots. The cap’en gasped like 
a breathed frog, while his countenance 
took on a remarkable resemblance to a 
relief -map in red and purple. Strong 
language gurgled in his throat, threaten- 
ing him with suffocation—it is hard to be 
an elder in times of excitement. 

“Tf a little un ‘Ill releeve ye, dinna 
mind me,” Dave sympathized. 

The suggestion undoubtedly saved the 
mariner from a stroke. Scorching epi- 
thets that were seething his brain took 
order and poured forth in crashing sen- 
tences that were like to the grow! of 
unbitted thunder when deafening claps 
punctuate its roll. And here and there 
through the measured cadences sudden 
oaths wove in and out like vivid bolts. 
Dave had never heard the like. He was 
awed, and listened respectfully as one 
harkens to the rack and roar of rock- 
split waves. 

“ That’s him, Cap’en,” he agreed, when 
the storm died. “ Ye’ve no libelled the 
critter.” 

“Why!” the skipper finished with a 
burst, “the leetle deevil swears as I’ve 
been a-waterin’ my milk. An’ he wants 
to marry on my Bess!” 

A flood of light burst in on Dave’s 
problem; he saw the point. On the in- 
stant he almost blurted out his know- 
ledge of the cheese-maker’s machinations, 
but after the first flash of surprise he 
sealed his lips and thought. From this 
pretty kettle of fish an expert angler 
might hook something choice! So, after 
a little reflection, he remarked, 

“This ll mak a fine scandal, Cap’en.” 

The skipper caught the insinuation. 
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Ilorror, surprise, and anger played tag 
over his empurpled visage, and after 
staring at Dave for a long minute, he 
gasped, in a choky voice, “ Ye’re 
no beleevin’ as—as I did it?” 

Dave sadly shook his head. ™ We’d 
thought better o’ ye, Cap’en,” he murmur- 
ed. “ This ‘ll be a sair blow till the meen- 
ister.” Then, while the cap’en glared in 
speechless wrath, Dave sketched the min- 
ister’s sorrow, the elder’s shame, and the 
wonder of the congregation. “ Ye’ll plead 
guilty, of course,” Dave finished. “It ll 
be better for ye.” 

It required nearly five minutes for the 
cap’en to register a denial that covered 
the merits of the case, and while he was 
enlarging thereon the crafty Dave ru- 
minated on his next move. 

“Frae your word,” he said, when the 
seaman had finished his blast, “I tak 
that ye’re no ecarin’ aboot the cheese- 
maker for a son-in-law? Noo what ’Il 
ye do for the man as proves him a liar?” 


ye’re 
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A gleam of hope slanted across the 
mariner’s visage. 

“It’s yersel, Dave?” he asked. 

“What ‘ll ye do for that man?’ Dave 
doggedly repeated. 

The cap’en thought awhile; then he 
gave the milk-hauler a kindly smile and 
said, softly, “It wad be that man’s 
dooty, Dave, to tell all he knew. An’ 
I’ve thought weel o’ you,” he added, with 
pleasant dignity. “ Ye’ll no go back on 
a frien’, Dave. Ye couldna if ye tried.” 

Untouched by this tender tribute to 
his virtues, Dave once more demanded 
a declaration of intention, which, af- 
ter once more stating his admiration 
for the sterling qualities that graced 
the milk-hauler’s character, the mariner 
gave. “ Mebbe,” he said, in a gener- 
ous, off-hand manner, “a dollar bill ’d 
no come amiss ?” 

Dave shook his head, frowned down a 
raise of five, sniffed seornfully at ten, 
then delivered his ultimatum. “ Ye’!l 
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give me Bess,” he said, gathering his 
lines for a start, “ or naething.” 

The cap’en trumpeted loudly into a 
voluminous red handkerchief, and after 
thus ridding himself of a surplusage of 
emotion, he said, with a ghastly grin: 
‘Ye were always a guid hand at a joke, 
Dave. Call it fafteen dollars ?” 

“ Guid-day, Cap’en!” Dave stiffly re- 
plied. ‘ The elders ‘ll be maist sorry.” 

The skipper bowed to fate. “ Heave 
to!” he bellowed. 

Dave reined in and brought his head 
close to the eap’en’s. In three minutes 
they had come to an _ understanding. 
On his part the cap’en was to use all rea- 
sonable authority to procure Dave his 
daughter’s hand, while the milk-hauler 
undertook to bury the cheese-maker in 
the pit of his own digging—obsequies to 
be performed the following evening. 

That very afternoon Elder Cruik- 
shank drove in from Embro and made 
formal proposals for Bess’s hand. 

A throb of anguish shot the skipper 
through and through; he was torn of 
grief and tempted of fiends. He found 
himself between the devil and the deep 
sea—Dave on one hand, the cheese-maker 
on the other, while rocks of fear and 
shame kept him from making an offing. 
He sighed when the minister ceased. 

“Dear me!” the latter exclaimed, look- 
ing both surprised and offended. “TI can 
make allowance for a father’s feelings, 
Captain McKay, but your emotion seems 
to me a litthe—eh—excessive.” 

The cap’en sighed again, but in the 
very middle of it a brilliant thought 
flashed upon him. He had promised to 
exert parental authority on behalf of 
Dave, but if Bess proved rebellious, there 
was no law to compel obedience! A little 
eare in the choice of words, and the thing 
might be done without a broken pledge! 

“She has been a guid daughter, sir,” 
he said, “an’ I’m sair to part wi’ her, 
but there’s none I’d sooner ha’ her wed 
nor you.” 

The minister thawed and warmly shook 
the cap’en’s hand. “ Bessie’s up at the 
house, I suppose?” he inquired, with a 
jocose smile. 

“Ye'll fin’ her there,” the cap’en dip- 
lomatieally answered. 

He watched the minister tie his nag to 
the hitching-post, then went on with his 
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chores. Half an hour later the elder 
hurried out to his buggy, and drove 
rapidly away without so much as a 
glance at the barn. 

ss Nervous,” chuckled the cap’en, who 
was watching. “I mind the w’y o’ it.” 

At supper he noticed that Bess was 
unusually thoughtful, and he fidgeted 
lest she should take him into her econ- 
fidence, and so destroy the masterly policy 
of inactivity which he had outlined. 

At breakfast the following morning 
he was equally adroit, and so got. off 
to his ploughing without infringement 
of a strict neutrality. But once there, 
he gave free rein to his imagination. 
Visions of pomp and_ power  flitted 
through his head. He would be a man 
of authority, a leader in kirk sessions, 
grandfather to a minister’s bairns—per- 
haps to a minister. 

The thought so shortened and sweeten- 
ed the cap’en’s toil that but for the dwin- 
dling shadows he would have sworn the 
dinner-horn tooted an hour too soon. Un- 
hitching, he put up and fed his team, 
bracing himself the while for another 
fence with Bess, —if he could only hold 
her news off till night! 

To his immense relief, she was not at 
table—gone visiting, her mother said; 
would be home for supper. But when, 
according to his promise, Dave arrived 
at dusk, she had not yet returned. The 
cheese - maker, who came later, found 
Dave and the cap’en bending over a glass 
jar that graced the parlor table. 

“Tt’s yersel, David?” he inquired, 
masking his surprise. ‘“ My respee’s, 
Cap’en. What ha’ ye there? Sort of a 
private aquarium ?” 

“A varra interestin’ collection,’ Dave 
answered. 

“ Mighty interestin’,” the skipper cor- 
roborated, eying the cheese-maker over 
the top of his specs. 

Stooping, the cheese-maker brought 
his eye a little nearer to three deceased 
frogs, one defunct minnow, and a sucker. 
“A little dead, I’m thinkin’,” he ob- 
served. “ What’s the idee?” 

The eap’en looked at Dave. “ These 
here animals,” the latter began, in the 
manner of the waxworks man who show- 
ed through Zorra, “was found a-float- 
in’— 


“ 


-i? my milk!” finished the skipper. 














“ME AN’ THE DOMINIE WAS MARRIT THIS AFTERNOON” 

















The cheese-maker shot a glance of 
quick suspicion from one to the other. 
Both were staring at him, and he shuttled 
uneasily under the concentrated glare; 
but putting on a brave face, he asked: 
“Weel! What o’ it?” 

Dave took up the tale. “When them 
remark’ble critters,” he went on, “ de- 
veloped a likin’ for rich an’ unwhole- 
some fluids—” 

“__they was helped i’ their unnateral 
desires—” puffed the cap’en. 

“_by a kind man,” Dave continued, 
“as wore small sixes, hobnailed an’ a 
leetle worn o’- 

“ Ay?” interrupted the cheese-maker. 
“ That Tl do!” 

“__the heels!” Dave and the cap’en 
finished together. 

“Guid - night,” growled the cheese- 
maker. Picking up his hat, he turned to 
the door, but Dave was not to be robbed 
of the sweets of victory. 

“Ye’re in a hurry?” he asked. The 
tone was so dangerously curious that the 
cheese-maker dropped the door-knob as 
though it were hot. As he did so he 
heard a rig drive up to the door; but 
Dave, who was getting ready to bind 
the captive to his chariot wheels, heard 
nothing. “ Noo,” he said to the ecap’en, 
when he was sure that the cheese-maker 
had abandoned his intention of leaving, 
—“noo it’s your turn.” 

The ecap’en gave him a kindly glance 
—he was a humane man and believed in 
anesthetics. “ Ye steered a pratty course, 
Dave, my lad, an’ ye ran doun that pirate 
i’ fine style,” he said, waving his glasses 
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toward the crestfallen freebooter. “I 
couldna ha’ done it better mysel.” 
Pausing here, he fell to polishing his 
specs with a corner of the table-cloth. 

“Weel?” Dave broke impatiently in. 

“Ou, ay!” said the cap’en, starting up 
as feet scraped on the veranda outside. 
“ Wha’ll this be?” As he spoke, the door 
opened on Bess, who stepped in and stood 
winking in the glare of the lamp. Be- 
hind her, in the doorway, loomed the tall 
slender dominie. 

“Step in, sir,” greeted the cap’en. 
“Ye’re just in time, Bess. Dave here’s 
paid ye a real compliment. He’s wantin’ 
to marry on you. I’m thinkin’ weel 0’ 
Dave,” he went on, choosing his words 
very deliberately; “ye—ye might do 
waur.” 

The anticlimax with which the eap’en 
wound up his peroration somewhat cha- 
stened a triumphant grin which Dave 
had thrown the cheese-maker, and the 
girl’s first words banished it completely. 
“Tt’s varra kind of ye, Dave,” she said, 
glancing over her shoulder at the school- 
master, “but me an’ the dominie was 
marrit this afternoon by special license.” 

Silence fell. A snicker from the 
cheese-maker roused Dave from profound 
contemplation of the private aquarium. 
“On conseederation,” he said, nudging 
the skipper in the ribs, “I'll tak the 
fafteen dollars.” 

Painfully Cap’en McKay roused him 
from a horrible dream, in which he 
had been shown vast ruins of vanished 
greatness. 


Ye wull no!” he snorted. 


Fog 


BY JOHN B. TABB 


Tue ghost am I 

Of winds that die 
Alike on land or sea, 

In silence deep 

To shroud and keep 
Their mournful memory. 
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A spirit white, 
I stalk the night, 
And, shadowing the skies, 
Forbid the sun 
To look upon 
My noonday mvsteries. 
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O sharpen the mind for 

the investigation of the 
life and customs of the 
early Romans, so as to 
discern with what man- 
ner of men and of 
means, on hearth and 
battle-field, the power of Rome came to 
the birth and waxed mighty.” 

These words of Livy aptly define the 
duty of those privileged to turn the pages 
of the great book that lies open in the 
Roman Forum. Torn, soiled, and incom- 
plete, the book yet offers precious know- 
ledge to minds which approach it in 
reverence and ponder its half-articulate 
Livy, a the Venetian 
province, born at Padua fifty-eight years 
before the current era, was overawed by 
the immensity of 
700 and 














lessons. son of 


the task of writing 
the history of 


more years of 





Rome. A Venetian of Venice and steep- 
ed from childhood in the writings of Livy, 
I learned to admire, amidst the traces of 
the early life of my native city, the 
image of the institutions that prepared 
Roman grandeur. Good Faith and Jus- 
tice, at once the constant symbols and 
the inner essence of the Venetian Re- 
public, appeared to me as banners head- 
ing the march of the Italie founders of 
Roman civilization. 

Of this civilization I was beginning, 
ten vears since, to seek the recards in the 
Roman Forum, but was then prevented 
by those who believed such research no 
business of mine. Six years later I 
found myself in a position to resume 
the werk, which I have been enabled to 
continue without interruption until the 
present time. From the outset I 
fully conscious that the remains 


was 
then 











THE 


visible in the Forum could be but tatters 
of pages torn from the last chapters of 
the great book of Roman history, and 
that many modern authorities had busied 
themselves with the often fortuitous ex- 
ternals of their subject, and with ques- 
tions of mere nomenclature, while the 
real objects of research stood unrecog- 
nized before them or lay trodden an 
inch or two beneath their unconscious 
feet. When I inquired concerning the 
Sacred Way and asked what might 
have been its function in the minds 
of the men who reproduced it, no an- 
swer was forthcoming, and I perceived 
that some modern eritics were content to 
exhibit as the Sacred Way of the Romans 
an ignoble trattc-scored medieval road- 
way of roughly rounded stones running 
in front of that mighty Basilica of Max- 
dedicated to Constantine the 
Great. Hardly less superficial had been 
the treatment of the Sacraria 
that monument to the philosophie and 
religious power of the race whence sprang 
the founders of Rome, a race whose trace 
and tradition remained in the Roman 
Patriciate—the Shrine of Vesta, the 
Rostra of Cresar, and the Basilica Giulia. 
The Temple of Vesta, indeed, the typical 
hearth of the Roman state, I found a 
naked, formless ruin, pitilessly torn by 
recent excavators, whose work had con- 
ferred on science no benefit. 

When in the autumn of 1898 oppor- 
tunity offered to begin serious examina- 
tion of the Forum, the problem that arose 
in my mind was less how to discover new 
archeological remains than how to evoke 
the genius of the place and to make its 
dry bones live. Proceeding as much by 
intuition as by reasoned hypothesis, a 
beginning was made on the Heroon of 
Cresar, an edifice built by Augustus on 
the spot where the corpse of the dictator, 
his father by adoption, had been cre- 
mated. The charred bones of Julius 
Cesar were known to have been gathered 
by freedmen and carried at nightfall 
to the sepulchre of the Gens Julia in the 
Campus Martius. It was known also that 
upon the spot where the body was burned, 
near the Sacraria Regia and opposite the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, a column 
of yellow Numidian marble had_ been 
with the inscription Parenti 
and an altar whereon Cvxsar’s 


entius 


Regia— 


erected, 
Patrie, 


ROMAN 
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followers burned sacrifices to his Manes. 
These monuments known to have 
been overturned by the rival party under 
Dolabella, nephew of Cicero; but Cwsar’s 
veterans subsequently re-erected the altar 
on which Augustus sacrificed three hun- 
dred rebels as expiatory victims after the 
taking of Perugia. No trace of these 
monuments had, however, been discovered 
during previous excavations. After care 
ful investigation I sueceeded in discover- 
ing the concrete base of the altar in the 
front hemicycle of the Heroon, in the 
position shown on the eoins of Augustus, 


were 


where Cesar is represented as an augur 
standing inside the temple. The authen- 
ticity of the Heroon was attested by the 
inscription the lintel—Divo Julio. 
The nucleus of the altar, whieh still bears 
traces of the altar steps, afterwards ear- 


on 


ried away by despoilers, is, so to speak, 
the axis of the Roman Empire, which 
dates in reality from the death of Cywsar; 
and though Augustus became the ex- 
ecutor of his will, it is to the statue of 
Julius—gazing down the Forum to the 
Capitol, with the augur’s rod in its right 
hand—that we must look as to the in- 
augurator of a new political and monu- 
mental era for Rome. men- 
tions the grandiose schemes of reconstruc- 
tion planned by Julius Cesar, who com- 
bined the powers of Aedile with those of 
Pontifex Maximus. The Basilica Julia 
which closes in the southern side of the 
Forum still bears his name, although it 
was completed and afterwards rebuilt by 
Augustus, who, calling himself Divi Julii 
Filius, also reconstructed the Basilica 
Aemilia on the northern side. But the 
first monuments really dating from the 
lifetime of Julius Cesar are those Rostra 
which he removed from the Comitium 
(where as tribune of the plebs they had 
stood, inquisitive and 
against the patrician Curia), and reeon- 
structed at the Capitoline end of the 
Forum between the Temple of Saturn and 
the Temple of Concord. 

Why should Cesar have moved these 
Rostra? Was their removal a prophetic 


Suetonius 


menacing, over 


synthesis of coming change, a prepara- 
tion, inadvertent or conscious, for the 


realization of those alleged designs upon 
the Republie which cost him his life? 
And by what strange instinct was he led 
to re-erect the Rostra against the very 
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rock out of which the early founders of 
Rome had hewed that Altar of Vulean 
which constitutes the most venerable 


monument of Rome, of Italy, and, may- 
be, of the Aryan world? The Vuleanal 
Rock still hewn with 
axes and covered with rust-red plaster, a 
the sanctity of that metal- 
smelting fire wherewith metallic civiliza- 
tion was inaugurated in the Tiber Valley 


stands as it was 


witness to 


by the same primitive Latin folk who 
guarded at Lavinium iron and 
copper among their household gods. Con- 
unconscious instrument of 
Destiny, Cesar returned to these sacred 
precincts, there to build as foundation 
for his Rostra the tufo arches, 
which not only constitute a standard for 
the study of Roman structures, but pos- 
for historians an _ interest 
without parallel. Here, on the super- 
the Mark Antony 
his oration 
Cwsar’s body and excited the populace 
to vendetta with the sight of that “ bleed- 
Here were nailed 
he head and hands of Cicero as symbols 


bars of 


scious or 


sober 


almost 


Sess 


arches, 


funeral 


structure of 


pronounced over 


ing piece of earth.” 
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Save for these 
Rostra, I have been unable to discover, 
upon the surface of the Roman Forum, 
any trace or vestige of Julius Cwsar’s own 
work. Underground, however, following 
intuitively in the track of Cwsar, I sue- 
ceeded in discovering a long gallery pass- 
ing longitudinally beneath the centre of 
the Forum and intersected by two cross- 
which still retain marks of 
having been used to contain apparatus 
for stage-carpentry and_ scene-shifting 
in the gladiatorial games or spectacular 
displays given by Cesar to the populace 
in the Forum before the 
of the amphitheatre. Another series of 
Cesarean constructions was also brought 
to light in the ritual pits which mark 
the perimeter of the Forum. These pits, 
rectangular in shape, four feet 
long by two broad, are placed at inter- 
vals of ten feet, and bordered by 
blocks of tufo eut, some vertically and 
others obliquely, so as to make the pit 
slant southwards. They contained large 


of vendetta achieved. 


galleries, 


construction 


toman 


are 


numbers of terra -cotta chalice - shaped 
vases, probably used for libations to mo- 
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Showing nucleus of the basement of the altar 





























FRESCO OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY, 


ther earth in expiation of the offence of 
her with human blood. The 
Cesarean pits, some two feet deep, reach 
to the old Republican level of the Forum 
in which former ritual pits, or trenches, 


staining 


had been cut. The Republican pits, 
however, had the same orientation as 
that of the tufo monuments destroyed 


at the beginning of the civil wars in the 
second century B.c., and found buried be- 
neath the Black Stone believed to mark 
the traditional site of the tomb of Romu- 
lus. The Cesarean pits, on the contrary, 
slant obliquely towards the south, a par- 


CHURCH OF 


SANTA MARIA ANTIQUA 


ticular worthy of note in view of Cesar’s 
action in shifting the axis of the Forum 
southwards by thirty degrees. 

The problems raised by the discovery 
of these ritual pits, which were probably 
originated by the augurs as mementos of 
mysterious primitive rites, are naturally 
connected with the whole system of Ro- 
man religion, of which the most promi- 
nent monuments are the Sacraria Regia, 
the Aedes Vestxe, and the Fons Juturne. 
Here the natural elements, geniales, or 
germs of things, were worshipped, to- 
gether with the phenomena to which they 
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give rise. Such were Fire and Water 
whose use was by law forbidden to crim- 
inals—Fire with which brides were ac- 
companied home, Water for purification 
after a funeral. In the Shrine of Vesta 
I was able to distinguish the circular 
form of the building, and, in the interior, 
to identify the trapezoidal cell that 
served probably as a depository for the 
ashes of the sacred fire which were car- 
ried once a year as ritual food for the 
earth to the Temple of Ops, spouse of 
Saturn. The ashes were those of burned 
oak, the sacred tree of the Aryans and 
typical accumulator of solar energy 5 and 
it would seem that in the worship of 
Vesta—a worship whose philosophic sub- 
stratum rested upon the manifestations 
of natural forees—the ashes were deemed 
to contain strength for the nutrition of 
other oaks which, in an unbroken cycle 
transformation, would in their turn nour- 
ish the Sacred Fire. 

Did space permit, much might be said 
of the details of the worship of Vesta 
as elucidated by the discoveries made 
in her temple and in the house of the 
vestals —the horned vessels, like those 
found in the Italie necropoli of Latium, 
the Sabine country, the Marches, the 
Venetian provinces, and in the territories 
drained by the Danube, the Save, and 
the Drave—in fact, all along the route 
travelled by the races whose civilization 
finally flourished under the sun of Greece 
and Italy; the contents of the sacred oven 
in the house of the vestals where inter 
alia corn was roasted for the preparation 
of that mola salsa used in the patrician 
marriage rite called confarreatio, the ves- 
tals being the custodians of race purity. 
Among the ashes of this oven, which 
seems to have been abandoned about 400 
\.D., when Serena, niece of Theodosius, 
drove out the last aged vestal, I found a 
liba of charred paste, the form of which 
corresponds to the description of the cake 
representing a raft that was sacrificed 
to Janus, as to the divinity representative 
of the principle of human ideation. In 
the house of the vestals I believe fur- 
ther that I have identified the penetralia, 
or Holy of Holies, where were guard- 
ed the objects that reminded the Romans 
of the country of their origin and of 
their primitive customs—the documents 
of the Fides Publica, the supreme testa- 


mentary institutions and the disposi- 
tions for divine arbitration by ordeal of 
fire and water. 

Water, indeed, lay close at hand in the 
Springs of Juturna, a four-sided basin 
walled in with tufo bricks disposed in 
opus reticulatum and lined with marble 
in the time of Hadrian. This splendid 
basin I found under ten feet of human 
excrement, choked up with fragments of 
a marble group of Greek statuary dating 
from the fifth century B.c., and repre- 
senting Castor and Pollux with their 
horses standing to guard the two springs, 
one on the east, the other on the west. 
Near the springs were found other stat- 
ues symbolical of the purity of the water 
and of its healing power—Apollo, Aescu- 
lapius, a seated figure, perhaps Roma 
Salus, and a figure erect, perhaps Ju- 
turna. Shattered to fragments, prob- 
ably by Christian desecrators, the Greek 
statuary was cast into the sacred fount, 
whose eastern spring was turned into a 
latrina, while the surrounding soil was, 
according to pagan ideas, contaminated 
by being used as a Christian cemetery. 
Close by the spring was found the shrine 
of Juturna, with its lintel bearing in 
bronze letters the inscription Juturnai 
Sacrum, an inscription repeated with the 
name of the Aedile upon the finely worked 
marble well-head of the first century 
placed before the shrine. The water of 
the springs, once sacred to the Nymph, 
now rises blue and clear, and, surrounded 
by laurels and jasmine, begins to regain 
something of its ancient poetry; and the 
modern mind easily comprehends the 
veneration in which the spring was held 
by the old Romans, who even took its 
water as the standard weight for their 
metrological system, which they placed, 
like the water itself, under the guardian- 
ship of Castor and Pollux, whose temple 
rose majestically a few paces distant. 

Behind the temple of Castor and Pol- 
lux, behind the shrine of Juturna, at the 
foot of the Palatine Hill, I came upon 
a shrine of later date and quite other sig- 
nificance—the Basilica Palatina, contain- 
ing the early Christian church known as 
Santa Maria Antiqua. The edifice con- 
sists of a hall thirty-two metres in length, 
once vaulted, an atrium, and an im- 
pluvium with three compartments, which 
were converted into a Christian church 
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about the beginning of the sixth century. 
The columns and walls of the chureh 
are covered with frescoes, mostly Byzan- 
tine, with Greek inscriptions; an abside 
was cut in the back wall of the central 
division, and on it was painted, among 
other figures, that of Pope Paul I. (757 
4.p.). To the right of the abside there 
remain traces of four different layers of 
painting, superposed one upon the other. 
The whole constitutes the most impor- 
tant pictorial palimpsest yet discovered 
for the study of the early centuries of 
the Middle Ages. A volume would searce- 
ly suffice for the adequate treatment of 
this monument, which has already at- 
tracted the painstaking attention of 
Christian archeologists. Suffice it to say 
that some of the paintings, notably two 
angels, evidently of somewhat later date 
than the well-known “ Madonna and 
Child ” of the time of Theodoric at Ra- 
venna, bear witness to the existence, in 
the art of the decaying empire, of a latent 
energy which, but for this discovery, 
might have been questioned or denied. 
Santa Maria Antiqua remained in use 
until the ninth century, when damp, or 
perhaps damage done by masses of brick- 
work falling from the imperial palace 
above, caused it to be abandoned in favor 
of a new church, known as Santa Maria 
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Nova, which was built on the site of the 
Temple of Venus and Rome near the 
Upper Sacred Way. 

The Sacred Way itself, symbol of eor- 
porate civil life, ran through the Forum 
as a river flows through a lake, resuming 
at the exit its initial course and name. 
It entered the Forum near the Sacraria 
Regia, and emerged at the farther end, 
to mount up the Sacred Capitoline slope 
to the Arx and the temples, and formed 
as it were the spinal column of the Ro- 
man state. Its origin is still shrouded 
in mystery. Was it originally the only 
dry path from the fortified Palatine Hill 
through the marshy valley (afterwards 
the Forum) to the sacred Vuleanal Rock ? 
The hypothesis seems tenable. Certainly 
the discovery of a prehistoric Necropolis 
near the foundation of the Basilica of 
Antoninus and Faustina points to the 
early existence of the Way, since the 
Romans are known to have buried their 
dead from time immemorial along the 
extra-urban roads—as was afterwards the 
case with the Appian Way and the Fla- 
minian Way; and some noble families 
erected along the upper portion of the 
Sacred Way monumental tombs, which 
remained there until a comparatively 
late epoch. Starting from Porta Mugo- 
nia, the ancient entrance to the Palatine, 
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Niger Lapis ”’ 


the cur black clay 


the Way passed downwards and entered 
the Forum 
Fabius Maximus 


triumphal arch of 
(121 B.c.), 
have found some additional wedge-shaped 


under the 
of which I 


founda- 
Opposite the Heroon of Romulus 
I found portions of an imperial building 
with pierced walls, which seems to show 
it to 

portant 


blocks, but, hitherto, no trace of 
tions. 


have been a guard-house,—an im- 


particular, which would go to 
confirm the hypothesis that the entrance 
to the Forum the 
as in the immediate neighborhood of the 


stood here, more so 


guard-house, across the Way, I found a 


portion of a prison. An- 


little on 


considerable 


cient writers 


say this subject, 
and the only corroborative evidence is 
that Plato in his first Utopian city fixes 


a prison at the entrance of the Agora; 
and that the prisons of the Venetian Re- 
public close by the 
Piazza Mareo. This portion of the 
Sacred Way, like that which descended 
by the Palatine slope from Porta Mugo- 


entrance to 


stood 


San 


nia, still retains a great part of the 
beautifully laid polygonal blocks with 
which it was paved, and upon which 


signs of rust left by the sliding of ear- 
wheels may still be detected. Some pieces 
kerbstone that flanked the 
Palatine slope have also been found in 
The Arch of Titus, whieh I 
believe to have stood originally upon the 


of the ampl 


position. 


OF ROMULUS 


) of which prehisteric Latin vases were made 


extension of the axis of the Colosseum, 
seems to have been placed in its present 
Hadrian, 
original site for the Temple of Venus 
and : 
diminishing the importance of the arch 
that commemorated the great victory of 
the Flavi. Behind the Arch of Titus 
| have begun to excavate wall of 
the Temple ot Jupiter Stator, built, says 
the legend, in fulfilment of a vow made 
to Jupiter by Romulus when beseeching 
help to enable the Romans to stand their 


position by who needed its 


and Rome, who was eareless of 


one 


ground against the Sabines. Here also 
I have begun the exeavation of Porta 


Mugonia, probably the only entrance to 
the Palatine Hill during the early epoch 
when its circumference was marked by 
the waters of the Velabro. It may 
eventually prove possible to restore this 
entrance to the Palatine, so that visitors 
from its heights into the 
Forum may pass from the monuments 
of the earliest Roman life 
through those of the Republican and Im- 
perial eras, and thence to the medizval 
frescoes which adorn the Christian walls 
of Santa Maria Antiqua! 
Mention has made of 
historic necropolis discovered 
Sacred Way. The first tombs were found 
in the bed-clay of the Forum valley clos 
by the foundations of the Temple of An- 


descending 


centuries of 


the 
near the 


been pre- 





















toninus and Faustina some twelve feet be- 
low the imperial level of the Way, and 
others have simee been discovered near 
the Heroon of Romulus. Hitherto four 
tombs only have been examined, two con- 
taining ashes of cremated bodies, while 
two are simple graves. The necropolis 
opens up questions concerning the race 
and religion of the dwellers on the Pai- 
atine which cannot be answered off- 
hand. The ashes of the cremated bodies 
were found in an urn placed inside a large 
vase, or dolium, which also contained 
other subsidiary vases resembling those 
of the prehistoric tombs on the Alban 
Hills. The doliwm was covered in each 
cease by a circular slab of tufo. One of 
the urns is a miniature reproduction of 
a hide-roofed or straw-thatched hut, not 
unlike those still used by the shepherds 
of the Campagna. The smaller vases in- 
side the dolium contained vestiges of the 
offerings prepared for the Manes of the 
departed—tribs of a lamb, scales of fresh- 
water fish, and a kind of polenta or por- 
ridge. Incidentally the discovery of these 
tombs has helped to settle a debated point 
as to the material of which prehistoric 
Latin vases were made. Experiments 
with: the clay in which the tombs were 
embedded have enabled me to reproduce 
these vases perfectly, and to show that 
they were made of simple voleanic earth 
polished with a bone instrument and 
baked either in an open fire or in a closed 
oven. According to the proportion of 
smoke allowed to surround the vase dur- 
ing the baking process, I obtained at will 
either the shiny, superficial black tint 
characteristic of Italic funereal vases, or 
the penetrating blackness characteristic 
of Etrusean bucchero. It remains care- 
fully to complete the exploration of the 
necropolis in order to discover whether 
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and what connection exists between it 
and the primitive path which became the 
Sacred Way; to establish the ratio be- 
tween the simple graves and the crema- 
tion tombs (since the diversity of burial 
rites may correspond to diversity of races 
standing to each other in the relationship 
of victors to vanquished, or of patrons 
to clientes); and to dispel, in part at 
least, the darkness shrouding the “age 
of Romulus,” the eighth century B.c., 
to which the Necropolis may with reason- 
able certainty be attributed. 

Analysis of Roman funeral rites and 
of the archaic formule therein preserved 
even as late as the Republican epoch, and 
inquiry into the origin of the objects 
which formed the essence of early Roman 
home life, are beginning to open vaster 
horizons to our view, and to disclose the 
religious idea of the Italic folk who 
founded Rome. Their pantheism afford- 
ed them the consolation of regarding the 
departed spirits of their dead as vital 
energies reabsorbed by the Spirit Uni- 
versal—a Spirit all-pervading and every- 
where operative in natural phenomena 
and in the efforts of new generations to 
come to the birth. Roman children 
burned offerings to the Lares, and, the 
gods propitious, summoned their parents 
to the evening meal; Roman _ brides 
placed a coin on the fire of the nuptial 
hearth; and Roman families laid aside 
their mourning whenever a child was born 
to the household. Much of the value of 
the recent work in the Forum consists 
in the light it throws on the inner na- 
ture of the great people who so long ruled 
the ancient world, and who in household, 
temple, and burying- ground had ever 
present a deep sense of the unbroken har- 
mony and unity underlying the ceaseless 
transformations of the Universal Energy. 
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WAS speaking to Ferguson about the 
way he had degenerated since he came 


to New York. When I had known 
him in Slinterville he had been a person, 
but I had to confess to him that, in so 
far as I could judge from an observation 
which, to be sure, was superficial, he had 
come to be something no better than an 
incident. He did not deny it. It was true, 
he said, that he was hardly a person any 
more, but had become the attribute of 
an environment; but he maintained that 
his state was not so very.bad so long as 
he recognized and accepted it for what 
it was, and did not delude himself with 
the notion that it was really life. “ There 
is life,” said Ferguson, “and there is 
work. There is a species of life of which 
work is an incident, and there is a species 
of work of which life is an incident. 
That phase of activity which we call 
living in New York is to be classed, so 
far as I am concerned, under this second 
head. Of course, considered as life, it 
is ridiculous; but considered as work, it 


has many agreeable alleviations.” 
“Tt is captivity,” said I. “ Life in any 
big city is captivity.” 


“You may call it that,” said Ferguson. 


“ A man who has to work for other men 
is more or less a captive while he is busy 
with his tasks, wherever it is that he 
puts his work in. To spend the day be- 
tween plough-handles (if there are such 
things now) is captivity while it lasts, 
and a species of it to which a great many 
persons find more objections than to life 


in a big town. Life itself is captivity. 


We are captives because our spirits are 
shut up in bodies which have to be fed, 





and which have no wings to fly with. 
The fact that our bodies happen to be in 
New York and not in Slinterville isn’t 
so very significant.” 

I don’t know that it is. It is what we 
think about and what we do that make 
the difference, rather than where we are, 
and there is no doubt that multitudes of 
people find thought and action satisfac- 
tory in New York. Yet there prevails 
a consciousness, wide-spread and regret- 
ful, that life in great cities is not quite 
real life. zo so far 
as to insist that it is incorrigibly artificial. 
It suits most of us in a general way, be- 
cause we also are considerably artificial. 
We get used to our kind of factory life. 
We don’t like to get up our own steam, but 
find it easier in the morning to throw in 
the clutch that connects our personal ma- 
chine with a line of shafting that never 
ceases to turn. We need compulsion: 
we need to be driven; to be in such close 
relations with a progressive community 
that we have to do our daly stint if we 
are to keep our place. But back of this 
need lurks the persuasion that real life 
is a condition of fuller freedom than 
we know, whereof the impulses come 
more from within and are shaped by 
greater considerations than immedi- 
ate daily needs, and the hope of living 
somewhat more to our taste for a few 
years before we die. 

It is not a state of ease—this real 
life that we dream of—for we know 
that too much ease is no better for us 
than too much food or drink. It is not 
even a state of wealth, except that we 
are all prone to believe that if we had 


Some observers even 
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larger incomes, and were less strictly 
bound to the work of earning them, we 
could shape our lives more to our sat- 
isfaction. It is a state in which we 
shall think higher and wiser thoughts; 
shall love better, shall help more, shall 
work more efficiently for nobler ends, and 
be happier and better justified in doing 
so. The realization of a higher destiny 
is what we are after. Almost universally 
we city-dwellers seem haunted by a de- 
sire to get back to the soil, and to 
modify the influences of man-made ma- 
chinery and man-made streets and habi- 
tations by the inspirations of nature. It 
troubles us that spring, year after year, 
should work its miracles in the fields and 
the woods and we not see them; that 
year after year the cherry-trees and the 
apple-trees should blossom and we not 
be there. We are missing too much; far 
too much! To watch the signs of the 
changing seasons is a consideration of 
things in general that is profoundly rest- 
ful to us in our daily battle with details. 

Are there not compensations for our 
losses? Do we want the earth? Oh yes, 
there are highly important compensa- 
tions, else the town would never keep us; 
but we do want the earth, and our craving 
for it is a healthy appetite based on an 
instinctive appreciation of what, in the 
long-run, is good for us. We want real 
life, or at all events as large a share of 
it as we ean get. The ideal of real 
life varies in individuals. Brown’s ideal 
includes fishing. Every spring these 
many years he has broken out of town 
and hied him to the North Woods to 
be eaten of black flies, and to angle 
for trout. That is a taste of the real 
thing for B own; the most real experi- 
ence of all his twelvemonth, and it helps 
him to sustain the artificial comforts and 
duties of the rest of the year. Jones 
makes an analogous sortie in due season, 
and goes far north to kill salmon. Rob- 
inson journeys westward after big game. 
Smith has a yacht. Thomson shoots 
ducks. Fessenden has a farm with real 
cows on it, and hens. Simpson has the 
strongest impulse to get back to nature 
of any of them. Simpson is a plumber 
by profession, and has some skill at car- 
pentering. He can make a living and 
something to spare by those industries 
vhenever he is content to stick to them. 
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He works at them diligently from No- 
vember to May. But he has an avoca- 
tion. He is a painter. When May comes 
he quits working at his trades for his 
living, and ‘urns to his avocation and to 
the enjoy neat of nature. Gathering in 
his surplus, and making a bundle of his 
belongings, out he goes onto the road with 
his sketch-book, and is a blessed tramp 
all summer long, wandering where he 
will, taking time as though all time were 
his, sketching and painting with as much 
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BROwn’S IDEAL INCLUDES FISHING 


pleasure as though he could do it well; 
denying his stomach somewhat, but in- 
dulging his soul, owning the earth, and 
enjoying the fulness of it. I am told that 
Simpson’s enjoyment of life is prodigious. 
There seem to be immense compensations 
about tramp life, for men who take to it 
are apt tostick to it in spite of its mani- 
fold drawbacks and its obvious discom- 
forts. Simpson follows it in a respectable 
and responsible fashion. He can do it, for 
he is a bachelor, indifferent to pecuniary 
acquisitions, and careless as-to what kind 
of a funeral he has or at whose cost. His 
impulse, like Brown’s, Jones’s, Robin- 
son’s, Smith’s, Thomson’s, and Fessen- 























SIMPSON 


den’s, is reversionary—an impulse towards 
the oceupations or conditions of a more 
primitive life. Our forebears fished, 
hunted, sailed, and farmed. If we go 
back far enough some of them were no- 
mads. We seem to have inherited pro- 
clivities for all their occupations, and 
long for them with recurrent yearnings, 
and pursue the faint shadows of them 
from time to time at great cost of time, 
labor, and money. Our quest is for a 
We don’t go fishing after 
fish, nor hunting after meat, but because 


state of mind. 




















IS A BLESSED TRAMP ALL SUMMER LONG 


want to think different 
and feel different sensations. 
cheat time, and swap illusions. 
One great charm about children is 
that life is always real to them, and they 
don’t have these reversionary longings 
after something more genuine. The bird 
in the hand is the bird for them. The 
bird in the bush gives them no particular 
concern. When it comes time to go to 
the country they are ready: aye, they 
are eager. For any good thing the coun- 
try may offer—flowers, grass, trees, birds, 
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water, ponies, pets—they have lively an- 
ticipations beforehand, and in due time 
appreciation to match. They take short 
views of life: that is one of their good 
traits. Awhile ago Blandina had a birth- 
day. There are five birthdays in our 
family, and hers is the only one that is 
kept. Two of the five belong to grown- 
up persons, who have reached a time of 
life when the sentiment about birthdays 
is, “ Least said, soonest mended.” Two 
others of them fall in the Christmas holi- 
days, and tend to be merged in the gen- 
eral activities of that season. But Blan- 
dina’s birthday is at a safe distance from 
any other festival, and suffers from no 
sort of blight. It is kept because she 
keeps it. She is living real life, and at- 
tending to all its details. Months ahead 
she blocked out her birthday party, and 
as the time came nearer, chose her girls. 
When it was time to send out invitations, 
Blandina knew exactly how many were to 
be sent, and where each one was to go. 
Such details as the complexion of the ice- 
cream and the species of the cakes were 
clear in her mind. Everything about that 
party, down to her father’s birthday offer- 
ing, was predestined by herself. She 
had no misgivings about it; no fears that 
the company would not have fun or that 
she would fail to find due joy in her 
labors. Neither had she any doubts 
whether, on the whole, birthday parties 
were worth the trouble. Doubts seldom 
bother Blandina. She knows what she 
likes, and when her turn comes she ar- 
ranges to get it. She also knows pretty 
definitely what her duties are, and they 
are usually done. To make her birthday 
party was a comparatively easy labor, be- 
cause her requirements were so definite. 
Of course her party was a success. It is 
a comparatively simple labor to contrive 
success for persons of constant minds, 
who know what they want, want what 
they can have, and are pleased when they 
get it. They are the people to whom life 
is always real. 

I hear no complaints from Jonas about 
the unreality of life. Jonas is away at 
school in the State of Massachusetts. 
Life with him goes so earnestly that it is 
only by a prodigious effort that he finds 
time during the week to scribble a letter 
in pencil to his mother. He tells how 
Brampton of the Sixth form reached 
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second base in the recent match while 
the guardian of that bag was in the air 
aspiring to the ball, and how the said 
guardian came down on Brampton’s 
hand and spiked it, to the grief of 
the school, which fears that Brampton’s 
injury may prejudice its chances in the 
coming important match with St. Kits. 
He speaks of his progress in learning; 
cheerfully in the case of this branch, with 
less satisfaction in the case of that, and 
in the postscript he usually records: “ I 
have busted my glasses.” But when they 
are not busted, the life he sees through 
them is real. 

So as to Clementine. If there is saw- 
dust in her doll she does not know it. 
Not but that she has sorrows. The day 
she came home to find that our dogling 
had gone to live permanently with the 
man who spaded up our back yard it 
seemed for a time that there was no balm 
in Gilead. To say that the lost one had 
neither good sense nor good habits, that 
he was unteachable, unreliable, impossi- 
ble, had no bearing on the case as Clem- 
entine saw it. “I never even had a 
chance to say good-by to him,” she wail- 
ed, and though when dinner came she ate 
her soup, her tears fell into it. No, life 
is no fiction to Clementine. It is a very 
real experience, even though three-quar- 
ters of it is spent in town. And a satis- 
factory experience, too, full of close ob- 
servation,swift reflection,and conclusions 
that are always interesting, though not 
always sound. To see Clementine stand- 
ing by her bicycle at the other end 
of the block, inspecting the babies who 
are out taking the air, is to see a live 
person abounding in contemporaneous 
human interest. 

One of the greatest shows of real life 
anywhere to be witnessed may be seen 
any fine Saturday in May in Central 
Park. Give the great town credit for its 
wonderful May parties. On one Satur- 
day last May twenty thousand children, 
the papers said, revelled in the Park all 
day. Certainly in one great meadow 
there were thousands; an incessant com- 
pany, bright with color, careless, delight- 
ful,—supervised, but not constrained, by 
hundreds of astute elders. Who has eyes 
to see will not ask for a sight more heal- 
ing to the spirit than a Park meadow full 
of joyous children on a brilliant May day. 
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Children like the 
country, and the woods and streams, in 
their to distract our from 
the machinery of living, and bring them 
back to the realities of life. If we keep 
the child in us alive, we get along, and 


are gardens, and 


power minds 


children doing that. 


Most of them have an advantage over us 


help us vastly in 


grown-ups in not being much concerned 
with the ways-and-means problem, and 
with money-making. They realize, as we 
not, the injunction to take no 
thought for the They 


sent the primitive human being to whose 


may 
morrow. repre- 
attitude towards life we have periodical 
impulses to revert. It is a that 
the attitude of a right-minded child tow- 
ards life is the ideal attitude. 
all the world took it? Suppose all the 


truism 


Suppose 
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world lived by the day, doing its daily 
task, and leaving the future to shift for 
itself? Would it than it 
does, provided each day’s work was done? 
The future is the issue of the 
and the past. No prescience of any of us 
can change it much. 


get on worse 


present 


The great mass of 
Earth’s people do actually live much as 
children live, doing daily what comes to 
hand, and leaving the final issue to Fate. 
The dog hides the bone he does not need 


to-day against to-morrow’s wants. The 
squirrel lays up a store of nuts against 
the winter. The bees gather honey - all 


summer long and accumulate a surplus. 
Men do the like, and do well. They need 
far greater stores than bees or squirrels, 
and they them. But when it 
comes to shaping the distant future, how 


gather 
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much of the thought taken to that end 
is beneficially effective? Think of the 
Philippines, think of the Transvaal, think 
of the Southern negroes, think of all the 
trusts and commercial combinations that 
shrewd men have bent their brows and 
lost their sleep over; think of enormous 
fortunes won, of vast power exercised by 
few men—how much of all the scheming 
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BRILLIANT May Day 


and planning of grown-up humans yields 
results that last beyond the day; and of 
the remote results, what is the ratio be- 
tween benefits and mischiefs? The day’s 
work counts for good or bad accord- 
ing to its wisdom and its spirit, but the 
plens men make to shape ultimate hu- 
man destiny tend to be either super- 
fluous or ineffectual. 
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Hampstead 


BY ARTHUR 


N the summer of 1818 Keats visited 

the country of Burns, and thought 

his interest in it acute enough to be 
described as a “ joy,” and that this kind 
of joy was not a particular but a uni- 
versal experience: 


There is a joy in every spot made known 
in times of old, 

New to the feet, although each tale a 
hundred times is told; 

There is a deeper joy than all, more solemn 
to the heart, 

More parching to the tongue than all, of 
more divine a smart, 

When weary feet forget themselves upon a 
pleasant turf, 

Upon hot sand, or flinty road, or seashore 
iron seurf, 

Toward the castle or the cot, where long 
ago was born 

One who was great through mortal days, 
and died of fame unshorn. 


COLTON 


And by the stream of fortunate men 
and women whom one meets in pur- 
suit of this joy, it would seem as if they 
had some assurance that something of 
the kind was practically to be obtained. 
They come determinedly; they stand 
before monuments, and storied or as- 
sociated objects, and look expectant of 
an infusion of it. They have such hesi- 
taney about describing the sensation as 
to excuse a doubt whether there was 
anything noticeably infused. 

I find no memorial vacuum in the air 
where great men have been, no foot- 
prints in the soil. If there were foot- 
prints, it would be of little interest 
whether they were large or small. It 
was less important to Keats to visit the 
country of Burns than to write verses 
upon the visit. It stirred him more to 
write them than to look at Burns’s cot- 
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tage. Between the “ Lines on seeing a 
Lock of Milton’s Hair” and the “ Sonnet 
on reading King Lear again,” the latter 
has much the better origin, as King Lear 
has more bearing on Shakespeare than 
has Milton’s hair on Milton. I crossed 
the track of Keats by accident in the 
Highlands and at the feet of Helvellyn; 
at Winchester, where he wrote “ Lamia”; 
at Burford Bridge,:where he finished 
“Endymion,” hard by Dorking, and 
more sacred to the memory of Mrs. 
Weller and Mr. Stiggins. I went out to 
{lampstead purposely to look for him. 

But he was not there. He was in none 
of these places. He lives in print, in 
the interspiritual space of books. 


There is a gravestone in Melrose Ab- * 


bey churchyard with the following epi- 

taph: 

The earth goes on the earth glist’ning like 
golde, 

The earth goes to the earth sooner than it 
wolde, 

The earth builds on the earth castles and 
towers, 

The earth says to the earth, “ All shall be 
ours. 


But it renders memorable the man who 
wrote it, and not the man who lies under 
it; or if they were one man, then renders 
memorable only his capacity to write 
lines that have the singular quality and 
grim condensation which the ballad- 
reader knows well. A man has a monu- 
ment to his memory, to stand over his 
dry dust and coldly represent him when 
he has nothing more to say for him- 
self. Something happens to it now and 
again: the letters are worn away, the 
carving chips; 

Here a leg is fled, 
And lo! the baron with but half a head. 


Presently the monument is memorial- 
ized in its turn in volumes entitled “ An- 
tiquities,” and marble and granite admit 
the greater virtues of movable types. 

This country that I eall the inter- 
spiritual space of books has its own na- 
ture and conditions. It is neither hea- 
ven nor earth, but something of each, 
something midway, like the country 
visited by True Thomas, him ealled the 
Rhymer, to whom a queen in grass-green 
silk pointed out three remarkable things; 
she called them “ ferlies ” 
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© see ye not yon narrow road, 
So thick beset wi’ thorns and briars? 

That is the Path of Righteousness, 
Though after it but few enquires. 


And see ye not yon braid, braid road 
That lies across the lily leven? 

That is the Path of Wickedness, 
Though some call it the road to Heaven 


And see ye not yon bonny road 

That winds about the ferny brae? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 

Where thou and I this night maun gae. 


So then they did not take the path of 
bitter austerity nor that of degenerating 
esse, but the winding path among the 
wrake; and in the country to which it 
led, though a moment was not the same 
as eternity, and yesterday, to-day, and 
forever synonymous, yet was a day or 
two a practicable seven years, sensibly 
compromised to the imagination. 

If one were to compare curiously the 
societies of the world, of heaven, and of 
books, it would appear further that the 
world is full of marriages and uncer- 
tainty, whereas in heaven there are no 
marriages, and in books everything is 
predestined; for the end of the book 
and all its little byways were settled be- 
fore ever you began to communicate 
with it. So that there is there a certain 
quiet and relief, as of an Eastern fatal- 
ism. You reflect that, whatever opinion 
you may have of this man, it is no busi- 
ness of yours, nor possible, ¢o improve 
him. He is your brother if you like 
him, but you are not his keeper. He is 
safe from conversion, in residence be- 
tween covers, in a transparent but im- 
penetrable dwelling. He will not argue; 
his breeding is wonderful; he is silent 
while you balance his ciaims. 

One may like people in books for qual- 
ities that he would not have -liked in 
them when they were otherwise and more 
aggressively alive. They have done ill 
then in such a way as to do well now. 
Opium-eating was unfortunate for De 
Quincey at one time, but as regards one’s 
present relations with him it was not 
such a bad idea. Is it not fortunate that 
Cellini was a rascal? In books one likes 
varieties, peculiarities, distinctions of 
men. Let them all be themselves as 
vigorously as they can. Let them love 
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and hate and show their vanities. Ev- 
erything has value. No one is uplifted 
hy the econcealments of his biographer. 
There is merely not so much of him. 
Something has been left out that be- 
longed to him. To say nothing but good 
of the dead is not to honor them, but 
to heap more deadness upon them. They 
have entered the interspiritual space of 
books, and there, even more than else- 
where, men are not loved for their vir- 
tues, but for themselves. 

Ilampstead lies some five miles north- 
west of St. Paul’s, and up the western 
slope of Hampstead Heath. There is a 
certain aspiration in its climbing streets. 
They have even run over the crest and 
out on the Hleath, and no one seems to 
know where Hampstead ends and_ the 
ITeath begins. There are shady angles 
of streets and stretches of banked loecust- 
trees that appear to remember the old 
resort of fashion. The Spring House is 
now used for a church, and the fountain 
in Well Walk drips feebly its mineral 
water. But there is probably little that 
looks as it did two centuries ago, when 
London drove out gayly on Tottenham 
Court Road in coaches to drink the wa- 
ter, to danee, and repair its health with- 
out being too dull; or when the Kit-Cat 
Club met there, more or less unconscious 
of its immortality. One goes to Hamp- 
stead by horse-ear now, and for the 
health resort there is the Consumptive 
ITospital with its tiers of baleontes on 
which the patients lie and take the open- 
air cure. They look over the miles of 
London roofs and dun-ecolored fog, hid- 
ing the eurrent and roll of things that 
they are probably quit of forever. 

I see no objection to visiting the 
haunts of Keats by street car. A stage- 
coach was a matter of fact in his day. 
There is nothing in the nature of either 
to prevent a man’s travelling by it to 
Parnassus, or any heavenly mountain 
that he is able to see. The past was 
thought to be trivial when it was present. 
“Martyrdoms looked mean when they 
were suffered—’tis a trick of nature thus 
to degrade to-day; a good deal of buzz 
and somewhere a result slipped magical- 
lv in.” Emerson noticed that it was a 
“trick.” It is weaker and smaller men 
who take it seriously, and speak as 
triflers and amateurs at the labor and 


game of living that goes on around them. 
Ruskin takes occasion to reflect how, as a 
sculptor, he should feel if he were “ asked 
to design a monument for a dead knight 
in Westminster Abbey, with a carving 
of a bat at one end and a ball at the 
other. I feel as if it were somehow 
grander and worthier of him to have 
made his bread by sword play; had 
rather he had made it by thrusting than 
by batting—much rather than by bet- 
ting—much rather that he should ride 
war-horses than back race-horses, and— 
I say it sternly and deliberately—much 
rather would I have him slay his neigh- 
bor than cheat him,” most of which 
seems to me compact of solemn futility. 
His English tradesman cheated no more 
than his early Venetian, probably less. 
Each of them usually preferred paying 
some one else to slay his neighbor of an- 
other allegiance, but took a patriotic in- 
terest in it, which was very well so far 
as it went 

An Athenian sculptor who saw no 
objection to putting a discus in marble 
would see none to a bat and ball. He 
thought athletic prowess a worthy dis- 
tinction, and probably bet on it at 
Olympia. He may have been wrong 
in thinking so, but he thought so. He 
carved a sword on his warrior’s monu- 
ment because his warrior fought with it. 
Moreover, if the “dead knight in West- 
minster Abbey ” had been really a_ sol- 
dier instead of a professional cricketer, 
as he seems oddly to be fancied, he would 
have had little to do with “sword play.” 
Would the sculptor have had _ sincerity 
enough to carve, and the public enough 
to like better, a significant revolver 
in the marble hand, since if the man 
fought at all with his hand, he fought 
better with his revolver than with his 
sword? I doubt if Ruskin were able 
to speak “sternly and deliberately,” or 
any man able so to speak who does not 
feel the power of his own time throb 
under his fingers, and see the purposes 
that are in it. The critics of their own 
age from the platform of another age 
have often the belief that they so speak; 
but they seem to be essentially a feeble 
class; their roots are not in the earth. 

In the mean while, one arrives at 
Hampstead by horse-car. 

It is but a few steps from the end of 
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LeiGH HUNT’s 


COTTAGE AT 


HAMPSTEAD 


From an old engraving 


the line to John Street and the house 
called “ Wentworth Place,” where Keats, 
leaving his lodgings in Well Walk, came 
to live with Charles Brown. It is a 
pleasant-looking house, with quiet poreh- 
es and green lawns, now called 
Bank.” A more or less inaccurate 
notice, “John Keats lived here” be- 
tween such and such dates, stands high 
up toward the front with a red 
cirele around it,—inaecurate, because he 
lived there very intermittently. 

More than half-way up the hill, with 
the tangle of Hampstead’s streets, cross 
foot- paths, and open stairs about it, 
stands the parish chureh of St. John, 
and its churchyard. There said 
to be a bust of Keats within, but a 
service was going on, of choir and or- 
gan alternating with the monotonous 
voice of the reader. 

In European cathedrals 


‘Lawn 


eaves, 


was 


and large 


churches the ordinary service appears to 
be independent of the congregation. It 
is an act of worship performed by the 
retinue of the cathedral at certain hours 


daily. Other people are concerned in it 
only so far as they may inwardly choose 
to be. It is not addressed to them. It 
is mainly hidden from them by the choir 
sereen. The larger the building, the 


in and do what you 
But the parish church 
of St. John was not large, and was well 
that day. The the 
reader sounded mechanical. 

More than half the churchyard is 
across the narrow street, and there is 
George du Maurier’s grave close to the 
railway, two and a_ horizontal 
board, somewhat carved and_ painted, 
with the lines on it from T'rilby, 


more vou may go 


like at any time. 


crowded voice of 


pe ysts 


we die 


good-by! 


A little trust that when 
We reap our sowing, and so, 


And farther down the hill is the warm- 
looking brick house he lived in, now 
with a plate on the door signifying that 
it is used as a Home for Cripples. 

The popular success of Trilby has led 
Maurier indif- 
ferently with the rest of our annual or 
biennial flowers of fame. Sudden rises 
prove little one way or the other, and a 
sudden subsidence need not be final. I 
keep a persistent belief that he is re- 
membered, and will have his revivals, 
and eventually some kind of a place in 
literature; not beeause of plots—which 
perhaps he took most pride in—involving 
mesmerism, mutual dreams, er inter- 
planetary inspiration, or because of his 


some erities to class du 
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drawings, which perhaps are not greatly 


interesting in themselves; but because he 


felicitously remembered his childhood in 


France, and wrote a few snatches of 


verse with clinging qualities in it, and 
for those elements in his work that were 
most intimate to him. And co I think 
there may be a few, belonging to other 
generations, who will come with the 
vague purposes for which they do such 
things, to look through the iron railings 
to read, 


A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing, 


and some to hope that we may so reap, 
and some, perhaps with more humility, 
to hope not. 

A little more climbing up past the 
cemetery, and one comes to the edge of 
the Heath. At one time to the average 
Londoner it meant highwaymen and peril 
for his peaceful goings to St. Albans or 
more northern towns. Now it means a 
high open place convenient to go out to 
on a Sunday afternoon and breathe a 
bit of upper air. 

A band was playing softly and plea- 
santly by the road - side. The crowd 
shifted and sauntered down the Span- 


iard’s Road and around a little perched- 
up pond of problematical sources— 
horsemen, automobiles, carriages and 
bicycles, couples arm in arm, and cling- 
ing children. The day was cold and dim 
with mists. 

In the southern end of the Heath is a 
bare hill, with a notable view on clearer 
days over London roofs to the dome of 
St. Paul’s. It is called Parliament [Hill 
hy a circuitous logic, because of the Gun- 
powder - Plotters who gathered there to 
see the Parliament buildings go up in 
far-off and faint explosion, and knew 
not that their trusty Fawkes had gotten 
himself into trouble. Hard under the 
hill are several of the Hampstead ponds, 
and upward through the Heath run small 
valleys that have a bearing at least on 
these lower ponds, the problem of their 
sources, toward the solution of which 
Mr. Pickwick contributed “ Specula- 
tions.” At the head of one of these val- 
leys is a small crowded village, and the 
village and the hollow in which it lies 
are called the Vale of Health. Leigh 
Hunt, of the Carlyle Letters, was an 
elderly man living in Chelsea by the 
Thames, five or six miles over across 
the chimney-pots, but he spent earlier 
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Original of the Maypole Inn of “ Barnaby Rudge” 
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WENTWORTH PLACE, WHERE KEATS LIVED WITH CHARLES BROWN 


and even livelier years in the Vale of 
Health: a man resembling a grasshopper 
in several respects—in respect to a cer- 
tain inveterate and natural greenness, 
eccentric movement, lively and_persist- 
ent self-expression; in respect to a cer- 
tain summary improvidence and _ trust 
in other insects who might have been 
plodding enough to have taken thought 
for the winter; finally, in respect that 
the grasshopper too has been said in due 
time to become “a burden.” Just above 
the Vale of Health runs a road which 
forks immediately, and a short distance 
down the left fork stands the house where 
Chatham died. A little farther along 
the right fork, called Spaniard’s Road, 
is the, Spaniard’s Tavern, which is the 
Maypole Inn of Barnaby Rudge; and 
Spaniard’s Road, after going down hill 
from the Heath, goes up hill again, and 
finds itself, with other names, in High- 
gate, and near the end of the short, shady 
street called The Grove, three doors 
from the corner of which Coleridge lived 
all his later years, cared for by Doctor 
and Mrs. Gilman, growing old and fat 
and tremulous, and surrounding him- 
self with a glimmering and_ twilight 
eloquence. Then it passes the end of a 
stately churchyard of terraces and 
cypress - trees, where George Eliot is 


buried; and plunges down a steep popu- 
lous hill, between a cheerful rubble and 
stone villa on the one side—built by 
Charles for Nell Gwynn, and now offer- 
ing mild, almost too innocent, refresh- 
ments to the London visitor—and on the 
other side a smoke-blackened heavy man- 
sion, said to have been built by Crom- 
well for General Ireton. Such are the 
local memories. 

It is a singular mixture—Leigh Hunt, 
Chatham, Barnaby Rudge, the highway- 
men, and the Gunpowder-Plotters; Coie- 
ridge, George Eliot, Cromwell, and Nell 
Gwynn; Keats and du Maurier and the 
Kit-Cat Club: singular that one goes 
to Hampstead and Highgate on account 
of them. None of them are there, nor 
anything there that has a very important 
bearing upon them. 

The band had disappeared, and a com- 
pany of the Salvation Army was hold- 
ing service in its place by the road- 
side. One of the black-and-red-bonneted 
women was praying in a high, strained 
voice. Spaniard’s Road and the hill, 
with its pond and bordering houses, shift- 
ing crowd and group of uniformed wor- 
shippers, were isolated in the mist, shut 
away from London below on the south, 
and the valleys of Middlesex below on the 
north. The mist overhead was cold and 
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gray. The tired, strained voice seemed to 
succeed—if this were suecess—in repre- 
senting persistent humanity in a dis- 
couraged mood discouraged that its long 
aspiration had had no more notable effect 
on cloaking mists. A man of the company 
marked the petitioner’s paragraphs with 
loud “ Amens.” The crowd looked on cu- 
riously, with tolerant interest. A horse- 
man rode splashing through the pond. A 
small white dog, falling into trouble, 
yelped and fled, but had no tail to ex- 
press with propriety his discomfiture. 
The crowd looked at these too with tol- 
erant interest. 

Life is better and more wonderful 
than memorials and associations. Only 
here one seldom knows what is important 
and what is not. 

IIampstead seems to have especially 
little bearing upon Keats, as little as that 
he was the son of a livery-stable-keeper 
and apprenticed to a surgeon. It is 
good for Dickens and Thackeray that 
you know your London, but little use to 
Keats, and less that you know Hamp- 
stead. He is as indifferent to localities 
as Milton. It was his own theory that 
he had no identity: “ A poet is the most 
unpoetieal of anything in existence, be- 
cause he has no identity. It is a wretch- 
ed thing to confess, but it is a very fact 
that not one word I ever utter can be 
taken for granted as an opinion growing 
out of my identical nature—how ean it, 
when I have no nature?” His genius 
“ possessed ” him, as if it were that spirit 
whose name was “ Legion.” It is more 
rare in literature than among musicians 
to find so little of a definite personality 
extra-artistic, a body and mind which 
seem little more than a cage for some 
mysterious foree that keeps thrumming 
strenuous musie and will not let him 
rest. “For want of regular rest I have 
been rather narvous, and the passage in 
Lear, ‘Do you not hear the sea? has 
haunted me intensely,” he writes, and 
adds the sonnet, 


It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores. 


Further on in the same letter: 

“Tlow ean I help bringing to your 
mind the line, ‘In the dark backward 
and abysm of time’? TI find I cannot 
exist without poetry — without eternal 


poetry—half the day will not do—the 
whole of it. I had become all in a trem- 
ble from not having written anything of 
late—the sonnet over-leaf did me good. 
I slept the better last night for it— 
this morning, however, I am nearly as 
bad again.” 

His poetry has “style” in a sense that 
1 find nowhere else so absolute, except 
in Milton; such continuous woof, such 
satin and damask and deep embroideries; 
but in prose he is either trivial or com- 
paratively half-articulate; clever, a sound, 
even a subtle critic, but innocent of his 
own style. “The Eve of St. Agnes,” or 
“Stanzas from Isabella,” one meets with 
in the middle of one of his letters with 
bewildered surprise. Where did they 
come from, and what are they doing here, 
dans cette galere, these miraculous visit- 
ants with gold and purple garments? 

He sends “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,” and remarks of— 

And there I shut her wild wild eyes 

With kisses four— 


“Why four kisses?’ you will say. 
Why, four, because I wished to restrain 
the headlong impetuosity of my muse— 
she would fain have said ‘ score’ without 
hurting the rhyme—but we must temper 
the Imagination, as the critics say, with 
Judgment.” And “La Belle Dame ” was 
almost a new kind of thing, and out of 
it is said to have grown a school of 
poetry. Or again: “TI was nearly a fort- 
night at Mr. John Snooks’ and a few 
days at old Mr. Dilkes’. Nothing worth 
speaking of happened at either place. I 
took down some thin paper and wrote on 
it a little poem called ‘St. Agnes’ Eve,’ 
which you shall have as it is when I have 
finished the blank part of the rest for 
you. I went out twice at Chichester to 
dowager card parties.” 

And so the eve of St. Agnes was done 
forever, one of those “results slipped 
magically in.” To faney rather than to 
prophesy, it may—it will be apt to, 
as such things go,—lJlast longer than 
Parliament or the Abbey, and be nearly 
the same when the Bank has fallen in; 
much as one repeats still, “O fons Ban- 
dusiew splendidior vitro,’ and hears the 
murmur of the water only a little more 
faintly for the fading language, while 
the Senate and the Golden House and 


















































THE HOUSE AT HIGHGATE WHERE 


the Thermx appear to have had but a 
thin something fragile of 
structure, something time had no great 
difficulty in breaking and melting down 
in the mass and substance of creation. 
And at the time Horace wrote to Mecenas 
without doubt: “I have wasted an hour 
writing and rubbing down some verses 


consistency, 


about my spring on this wretched parch- 
ment you gave me, and another in watch- 
ing the spiders swim in the water. Then 
certain elderly women came in, and by 
Juno! T’ve forgotten their names, but 
they were tiresomely spiteful and un- 
skilfully painted. So one grows old and 
idle.” He was kind and and 
worldly, and hated to be bored. I dare 


clever 


say he wrote much in that way to 
Mecenas. “A good deal of buzz and 


It is singular how 
shine and murmur 


somewhere a result.” 
the water seems to 


still. It was an ordinary spring, to begin 
with. And if there is any reason why 
such things cannot be done now and 
among New England or Pennsylvania 
hills and rivers, Hampstead does not 


know it, and has nothing to teach. Rea- 
sons there are possibly. If so, the rea- 
sons would seem more likely to be some- 
where down there where London broods, 
steams, and mingles under its coverlet 
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SPENT HIS LATER YEARS 


But even if you seek them there, 
vou will find little of any importance 
or surety. 

“In solitude, in a remote village, the 
ardent youth loiters and moufns,’—runs 
the passage in Emerson’s Literary Eth- 


of fog. 


ics, something, in its manner, of the 
noblest of prose, “most musical, most 


melancholy.”—“ With inflamed 
this sleeping wilderness, he has read the 
story of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
until his faney has brought home to the 
surrounding woods the faint roar of can- 
nonades in the Milanese, and marches in 
Germany. He is curious concerning 
that man’s day. What filled it? The 
crowded orders, the stern decisions, the 


eye, in 


foreign despatches, the Castilian eti- 
quette? The soul answers—Behold his 


day here! In the sighing of these woods, 
in the quiet of these gray fields, in the 
cool breeze that sings out of these north- 
ern mountains; in the workmen, the 
boys, the maidens you meet,—in the 
hopes of the morning, the ennui of noon, 
and the sauntering of the afternoon; in 
the disquieting comparisons, in the re- 
grets at want of vigor; in the great 
idea, and the puny execution; — behold 
Charles the Fifth’s day,—day of all 
that are born of women!” 
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Vigilia Alba 
‘*White nights only half veiled by sleep.” 


BY JOHN FINLEY 


HITE is the night in the stark moonlight, 
\W And white is the earth beneath; 
White is the sedge that grows at the edge 
Of the brook in its silver sheath; 


And white are the trees; on their bended knees 
They bew in their white-frost stoles; 

They tell o’er their beads while a tall pine reads 
The white mass over their souls. 


The dark forest ways, now lit with the blaze 
Of a myriad candles’ glow, 

Are erystal-paved aisles that lead through long miles 
Of glist’ning pillars of snow. 


The veiled meadows lie fresh shrived of the sky; 
The uplands dream of the Yules; 

The hills half-asleep, their white vigils keep; 
The white queen the universe rules. 
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cense at a neighbor’s keyhole the 

Unreal Editor in the Easy Chair 
ventures his confession of the stimulative 
property of what the Real Editor in the 
Study has lately been saying about the 
literary, or non-literary, conditions in 
this country sixty or seventy years ago. 
The wholesome tonic of his frankness is 
something every one must feel, we think, 
after he has got it well into his system, 
and we shall all be the better for owning 
with him that the Americans of that 
period, though they had in them the mak- 
ing of the greatest commonwealth under 
the sun, had no vivid sense of the Re- 
publie of Letters, as it then existed main- 
ly and almost quite outside of them. How 
their sense of it was awakened, and just 
when they conceived the notion of annex- 
ing it to their Republic of Interests and 
Enterprises, is one of the most attractive 
questions which the Real Editor’s reflec- 
tions invited us to put to ourselves, and 
it is one which we might all profitably 
ponder, without promising ourselves too 
confidently to answer. It implicates an- 
other attractive question, if the less may 
be said to implicate the larger, and that 
is the question of the esthetic environ- 
ment, which is always measurably pro- 
posing itself to him who thinks, or even 
him who only reads or looks. At this 
season, when the robust young year in- 
spires each with a desire to renew him- 
self at essential points, to begin over in 
vital matters, the question of where one 
ought to be born if one means to do or be 
anything worthy of note in the world is 
especially significant. 


I 


If it were not for the failure of so 
many who are born amidst everything 
that is refining and ennobling, and to 
all the advantages of ease and leisure for 
the highest instruction which environ- 
ment could offer, the prenatal spirit 
planning an earthly habitat could not 
have a moment’s hesitation, supposing it 
were allowed to choose, and were not 
overruled by what in some moods we call 
chance, and in other moods call Provi- 
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A the risk of seeming to burn in- 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


dence. It would naturally choose to find 
its earliest home in some place where its 
forecomers had established the highest 
and best conditions. Jf there is anything 
in the influences affecting childhood, the 
child born amidst the monuments of some 
famous city and ripened civilization 
ought to start in the race of life at the 
point where those who created his en- 
vironment stopped. Sensibly or insen- 
sibly, or insensibly at first and sensibly 
afterwards, he ought to possess all the ac- 
cumulated glory of the past, and to bear 
it increasingly to his own end, where his 
son should take it up, and carry it in- 
creasingly onward, and so on in the tale 
of the successive generations, till time 
should be no more. This is the plain 
law of heredity, the inevitable conclusion 
of logic. Nothing but experience has a 
word against it, and in the face of reason 
and science, it is very doubtful whether 
we ought to listen to experience. But if 
we do, we find that it is not the child born 
amidst the refining and ennobling influ- 
ences who most feels them. It is some 
child born as far as possible from them, 
in the depths of woods, or amidst the 
solitude of hills, who comes up to the 
city, and knows its grandeur for his own, 
the mate of his swelling soul, the com- 
panion of his high ambition. He and not 
that other child, native to the home of 
civilization, is heir to its light. It is the 
alien born who takes the torch from it, 
and runs forward, and some other, equally 
remote and obscure in origin, receives the 
sacred fire from him. 

There is something curious, we had al- 
most said mysterious, in all this. It sug- 
gests that doubt of doubt which has of 
late overtaken the intellectual world, and 
stayed it in something like the old super- 
stition that the Creator of men is also 
one of the modes of motion, that He is a 
will as well as a power, and a design as 
well as a law, dynamic as well as static. 
It seems to imply that, after all, though 
the means of beauty are without, the will 
of beauty is within each, according to the 
gift of each; for if it were otherwise the 
great cities, the homes of art, of litera- 
ture, of law, of science, would be the 
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birthplaces of the masters in those sev- 
They are so, however, so sel- 
dom that the men of great powers born 
to their advantages are of the rare excep- 
tionality which irrefutably proves the 
rule against them. If now and then the 
nativity of some inspired being is vouch- 
safed to a capital, it is with an irony 
that might well be mortifying to the 
city’s pride. Of all the great English 
poets Milton, distinctly middle-class, and 
Keats, distinetly lower class, were almost 
alone born in London. Chaucer, the son 
of a vintner, does little to dress the bal- 
ance against the son of a serivener and 
the son of a stable-keeper; and Pope, the 
son of a linen-mercer, does little more 
if he does not do less. Milton was, in- 
deed, of an ancient family, but the city 
where he was born was not that mother 
to his genius which logically she ought 
to have been. The great cities are not 
prolific in gifted children; the men who 
are best able to profit by their hoarded 
beauty and splendor, are not of the race 
of cities. In other terms, cities are made 
by men, and not men by cities; and it is 
largely the law of the divine impulse 
transmitted to the inspired soul that it 
shall create its own means. It shall fash- 
ion its instruments as well as find its ma- 
terial, and shall rather find the riches ir 
either an embarrassment. 


eral sorts. 


II 


Shall there not be schools, then, not 
libraries, not museums, not galleries, 
none of the effects of the creative im- 
pulse, but only and ever the impulse? 
Tnevitably there shall be those things, 
and the cities must be their seats. But it 
appears that they who shall best know 
how to use them, shall not be they of 
their own household; they shall be 
strangers, coming from afar to the capi- 
tals, to Memphis, to Babylon, to Rome, to 
Paris, to London, to New York, to Chi- 
eago, to San Francisco, to Melbourne, 
and very likely Manila. That seems to be 
the law; for though there have: been 
countries, as Germany and Italy, where 
each little region has kept its children 
to itself, it has been because each little 
region has been a little state, with no 
great capital anywhere, but many little 
capitals. Even in these countries the law 
of centralization is now more and more 


operative, and there will soon be no coun- 
try in which the metropolis will not em- 
body the national greatness. 

The result, however, does not seem to 
affect the origin of the greatness. In all 
things of the mind the source of great- 
ness, at least of inventive greatness, con- 
tinues to be the country. Is it because 
the close association» of men in dense 
and huge communities somehow dwarfs 
the natural powers? The moral powers 
it does not seem to dwarf, for the average 
of men are rather better in the city than 
in the country, the superstition to the 
contrary being now pretty well exploded. 
The chances are that the average boy or 
girl nurtured in the city will be better 
than the average boy or girl nurtured in 
the country. But the average boy or girl 
nurtured in the country seems of greater 
force than the city born and bred average 
of their kind. It might be fancied that 
there was some mystic property of the 
mother-earth infusing itself into her 
children and strengthening them through 
contact with her breast, which does not 
reach their souls where she is battened 
down with asphalt. All sorts of apprecia- 
tions abound in the city, and these ap- 
preciations are the opportunities which 
power seeks. In this as in other things 
the cities are marts to which all must 
bring their wares if they would find them 
intelligently priced. 


III 


Why should the powers fail to perpetu- 
ate themselves in the atmosphere where 
alone they prosper? A great natural tal- 
ent comes from the country to the city 
with the desire to be and to do swelling 
every vein and tightening every nerve; 
but having done and been in and for it- 
self, the talent cannot transmit its divine 
longing. That seems to revert to the 
country after it has had its effect in the 
city, and left its record in an edifice, a 
picture, a statue, a book, a play, an opera, 
where the talents yet unborn come into 
the heritage of it. Some have imagined 
that they could change all this by taking 
the city to the country, and spreadirg its 
advantages thinly over it. This is done 


of eourse already by the universal dis- 
tribution of literature, through the peri- 
odicals that penetrate to every house, and 
the books dispensed from the public li- 
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braries. But in the other arts it is difficult 
almost to impossibility. No sufficient 
notion of a beautiful edifice, or a great 
painting or statue, or a play or opera, can 
be given to people who do not and cannot 
see them or hear them. So the masters 
vet unborn, who are hereafter to make 
the great works of art, must go without 
the full knowledge of them till they begin 
to make them. They must come to the 
city, for the city cannot come to them, 
and it is doubtful if the poet or novelist 
who remained in the country could be- 
come a great poet or novelist. When it is 
the question of schooling there the powers 
which it cannot originate, the city cannot 
impart itself. The law of centralization 
is supreme in this. In spite of universi- 
ties of home study, the university which 
does the true work is that which summons 
the student from his home, as it always 
has done. In fact, the law of centraliza- 
tion seems to be increasingly in force, 
and even the little country school-house 
is falling into decay, while the central 
school sends out its emissaries and 
gathers in the chilren by wagon-loads 
and sleigh-loads to profit by its larger 
opportunities. It is only in this way that 
the city, or its spirit, goes to the country, 
while the country is evermore coming to 
the city, as it always has come. 

Yet if you take any company of men 
important in any way, and inquire of 
their origin, you will find that nineteen- 
twentieths of them were born on the 
farms or in the villages. This is probably 
more so in America than elsewhere, and 
it is probably truer of the men now past 
their prime than of the men approaching 
it. In another generation it may be dif- 
ferent, but it is not certain that it will be 
different. Rather the chances are the oth- 
er way, for in the elder world, or at least 
that part of it which our race inhabits, 
strength comes out of the soil and not 
out of the pave. We of that race have 
built the greatest cities, but apparently 
to little purpose as the birthplaces of our 
artists and statesmen, our sages and 
saints, our scholars and poets. It is very 
illogical, but logie was never a strong 
point with the Anglo-Saxon race. 


IV 
The city continues to fleece the coun- 
try in every way. No sooner does the 
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country produce a great talent, such as 
the city is apparently incapable of pro- 
ducing, than it takes him from the coun- 
try, quite as if he were a man grown so 
rich that he has no longer the hope of 
spending his money where he made it. 
He must go to town for recognition, for 
his own do not know him and cannot till 
he is known where the means of his fame 
as well as of his work exist. 

There is perhaps compensation for the 
country in the fact that riches as well as 
talents must go to town in order to realize 
themselves, to enjoy the consciousness 
of being, through the opportunity the 
town affords. Wealth seeks the city as in- 
evitably as talent, and the country is the 
better for the rich man’s desertion, while 
he is the better for going, if the theory 
of the city’s superior morality holds good 
here. He would be more corrupting, and 
therefore more corrupted, if he remained 
in the country. He could not buy the 
state he desires there without buying 
more the souls of the men that minister 
to it; for country people fall easily into 
subjection to the presence of luxury, and 
lose the self-respect of their poverty be- 
fore it. This is very interesting, but it is 
rather apart from the inquiry we wished 
to make concerning the source of talents 
and riches, which ultimately seems to be 
in the soil. 

That question remains in the _per- 
plexity in which we found it, after all 
our clarifying and disentangling en- 
deavor. It appears that a child born 
where he could first wittingly open his 
eyes upon a noble square, framed in by 
palaces whose fresecoed and sculptured 
fronts should face in gardened spaces a 
lovely fountain with groups of beautiful 
statuary glimpsed through the leaves and 
waters, ought to feel the impulse to crea- 
tive art far more than a child that first 
looks out on a barn and a hen-house, with 
a pump in the foreground, and a wood- 
shed straggling along in the middle dis- 
tance, and some cattle emerging from 
the. background; or on an empty village 
street, athwart a dooryard with the Mon- 
day’s wash hanging out in it. Yet the 
chances immensely are that the farm-born 
or village-born boy will feel the divine 
influence which will not visit the soul of 
the city-born child; or if city-birth is not 
wholly alien to the creative will, that it 
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shall stir in the spirit of some boy born 
in a mean house, on a back street, or 
over a shop, and not in the heart of a 
boy born in a palace on a noble square. 
As yet, no one can say why this should 
be, though no one ean deny that it is 
we venture with much modest 
misgiving a theory which will not per- 
haps hold half-way, if so far as that. 
What the soul of man seems always to 
be craving is freedom to be itself, which 
it can be only through the chance of 
working out its own destiny. The souls 
of men are not always of the same size, 
any more than their bodies, and in this 
case we are supposing a soul above the 
average, a soul that at first unwittingly 
and then wittingly feels the longing to 
do something, to make something. We 
take this to be the nature and the evi- 
dence of the artist soul, and we will ask 
the reader to be so obliging as to agree 
with us on this point, for if he does not, 
the illustration must here. The 
point being granted, it is further our no- 
tion that at first the inventive soul, the 
artist soul, is much better for being 
sparely supplied even with the means of 
doing, of making, something. It was 
doubtless not for nothing that the Egyp- 
tians were empowered to require bricks 
without straw from the Hebrews; and 
who knows how much of the persistence of 
that potent Israelitish race may not have 
come from their triumphing in the hard 
task set them? At any rate the doing, the 
making, talent asks nothing better than 
to do, to make, with the least possible 
means. We see this proved in the be- 
havior of even very ordinary children, 
who share the longing perhaps native to 
all until they lose it through the unwis- 
dom of their elders, who have lost it so 
long that they cannot imagine any one 
ever had it. The ordinary child, like the 
extraordinary, much prefers the simplest 
toy, and, if possible, something it has 
itself found or fashioned, to the most 
elaborate and surprising plaything con- 
trived for its amusement. The unwise 
elder is grieved to see this soon thrown 
aside and the child delighting in a shabby 
rag-doll or a lath-sword, about which it 
easts the glamour which fails to stick to 
the doll that walks and talks, and the 
sword that pulls out of a tin scabbard 
and dazzles the eye with its splendor. 


so, and 


stop 
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It seems so with all that we do or make. 
The desire to do or make we have found 
somehow in ourselves, and we instinctive- 
ly and passionately prefer its effect to 
anything ready-done or ready-made from 
the outside. This is the condition of our 
being inventors in any sort. There is a 
certain pride, stupid and ignorant if you 
will, which makes us love the thing utter- 
ly of our fashioning, and this love seems 
the tie binding us to the Creator who 
fashioned the universe out of nothing. 
It is a hardy virtue, however, that can be 
carried too far. After all, straw must 
have been a good thing in making the 
bricks of the Hebrews, though it is no 
longer employed in Gentile bricks, or 
ever was, so far as we know. The invent- 
ive spirit must not rest too long in in- 
spiration, for that rest eventuates in 
ignorance. The country which can do, 
must come to the city and see what has 
been done. Then it must leave in the 
city what it does itself from generation 
to generation, that again and again for- 
ever the creative life of the country may 
come up and learn what has been created 
already. Perhaps educational training 
is ultimately only the enlightened appli- 
cation of the knowledge of what need not 
be done, the showing of the short way 
about. The inventive spirit already feels 
how, but still it needs to know how, and 
this is what the monuments teach, the 
cities teach. It is wisely ordered, no 
doubt, that the great capitals shall be 
few, and remote from the birthplaces of 
the doers, for if they were more and 
nearer they might be depressing and at 
last deadening. Who ean say for certain 
that the decay of the artistic spirit in 
Italy may not have come from the dif- 
fusion in her many capitals of the mas- 
terpieces which awe as well as inspire? 
To be born in a land where you are 
liable at any step to stumble on a statue 
of Donatello, or a dome of Brunelleschi, 
or a palace of Sansovino, or a picture of 
Titian, may not that be a érushing mis- 
fortune? At any rate neither Donatello, 
nor Brunelleschi, nor’ Sansovino, 
Titian incurred it. 


nor 


Vv 

If we return from our long ramble, 
which we hope has not been too fatigu- 
ing for the reader, to the more immediate 
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question of the state of literature among 
ourselves, we shall find interesting illus- 
tration of the thesis proposed rather than 
defended. We have lately seen in a 
country not naturally abounding in ro- 
mantie facts a school of romantic fiction 
flourishing in a vigor which leaves the 
green bay-tree in its own shade, as it 
were. In other countries rich in the ma- 
terials and facilities of romance, with 
princes and princesses a plenty in the 
past, and with actual royalties and no- 
bilities to represent them in the present, 
the novelists do not now go a-gunning 
for game of that sort; but here, where we 
have never had anything nearer like 
them than their poor Indian equivalents, 
whom the discoverers and conquerors of 
the tribes were in rash haste to kill off, 
there has been such a battue that hardly 
any shining figure of the olden times 
has escaped a shot. It is wonderful how 
our simple republican romancers, many 
of whom are from the inland regions of 
the commonwealth, and twice removed 
from anything like actual knowledge of 
the existing royalties and nobilities, have 
imagined them; and, when quite young 
girls, have safely conducted their heroes 
through perils and adventures’ which 
might well appal the stoutest invention 
and shake the nerves of novelists inured 
to scenes of blood. It may be claimed, 
in furtherance of the theory advanced 
here, that a high practical ignorance of 
the ages and personages portrayed was a 
prime condition of the romantic inspira- 
tion, and that if the authors had known 
anything of even the modern substitutes 
for the princely and knightly figures of 
the past, their confections would have 
wanted that ingenuous touch which now 
gives them their charm. Again it is 
remoteness from the means which seems 
to be the condition of their inspiration, 
and it is probable that if they were con- 
fronted with these in abundance, their 
creative impulse would never have been 
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felt. Apparently this cannot relate itself 
to anything like the life they have seen 
and known; their sublime destiny is far 
from that; and the state of mind created 
in their readers, and in the school of 
romantie criticism which flourishes side 
by side with the romantie school of fie- 
tion, is one which must be admired for 
an aristocratic splendor greatiy exceed- 
ing that of contemporary thought in 
countries provided with actual royalties 
and nobilities. The criticism goes even 
beyond the fiction in its proud ideal. It 
demands that if the novelist will write 
about our own facts he shall choose those 
which are genteel, and native to the best 
society, so to speak. It cannot bear to 
have the middle classes introduced to its 
acquaintance. The exceptionally cireum- 
stanced can alone meet its fastidious 
want; it will not call upon an author 
who has not a man in livery to open 
his book to it. 

One might imagine that this sort of 
criticism was written by swells, by the 
“prominent club-men ” and the “ leading 
society women” of our principal cities; 
but if our theory has anything at all in 
it the romantic crities are. as remote 
from the social criterions by which they 
test imaginative worth as if they were 
in the depths of the country. Not only 
are prominent club-men and leading so- 
ciety women averse from literature, 
whether they are expected to read it or 
to write it, but their life has probably 
not the glamour for them which it has 
for the romantic critics. In their poor 
inarticulate way they must feel their 
collective unreality in it, and though 
they know nothing else, their romance is 
far thence: very possibly in the native 
environment of the reviewers who write 
the book notices exacting their presence 
in fiction, and who have probably come 


up from the rural districts and the back: 


streets like the poets, the artists, the 
actors, the novelists. 








Evitor's Study, 


I 

N the perusal of Mr. Howells’s re- 

cent volume, Literature and Life, we 

were naturally interested in what 
this author, who had had many years 
of editorial experience, had to say 
about the editor and the young contrib- 
utor. The following paragraph arrested 
our attention: 

“In my own ease, I noticed that the 
contributors who could be best left to 
themselves were those who were most 
amenable to suggestion and even correc- 
tion, who took the blue pencil with a 
smile, and bowed gladly to the rod of the 
proof-reader. Those who were on the 
alert for offence, who resented a mar- 
ginal note as a slight, and bumptiously 
demanded that their work should be 
printed just as they had written it, were 
commonly not much more desired by the 
reader than by the editor.” 

It is usually the contributor who has 
gained some sudden success of the kind 
that implies no real literary distinction 
who takes this bumptious attitude, and 
who enjoys browbeating a publisher or 
“cornering ” the editor who has been so 
unhappy as to have given hostage by 
acceptance. As a rule, it is the second- 
rate writer, with imperfect accomplish- 
ment, one whose work needs pruning, 
who most haughtily protests against the 
pruning-knife. Spoiled by a little popu- 
larity, he attaches a kind of sacredness 
to even his trivialities, and arrogates in- 
dulgence for a kind of expression which 
he ealls virile, but which is really shame- 
ful or shocking. 

The editor of this Magazine is of 
course not troubled by the worst of this 
sort of contributor, and very little by 
the best. He alludes to the subject at 
all mainly to express his pleasure as he 
recalls his almost uniformly satisfactory 
relations with his contributors. quite 
aware that he is thereby taking con- 
siderable credit to himself. For it is 
certainly quite as possible if not just 
as reasonable to suppose an editor capa- 
ble of arbitrary exactions as a con- 
tributor of arrogance. In his position 
nothing is easier than to sin against the 


best art or to justly offend the sensi- 
bilities of authors, though his career of 
violence would be as brief as that of the 
too haughty contributor. 

The best writer most respects his art, 
and it is not to be supposed that he will 
sacrifice anything essential to that, how- 
ever gracious he may be in any lesser 
matter. The difference between him and 
the writer of inferior excellence is that 
he can see what is non-essential, and is 
gracious enough to sacrifice it to meet 
editorial suggestion or need. Often it 
is a real sacrifice; for though the use of 
the blue pencil may sometimes improve 
the art, in many cases it deletes passages 
which, though unnecessary, are yet beau- 
tiful and have cost labor. Yet it is just 
these unessential passages, though not 
of such excellence, that another writer 
will refuse to spare even when they con- 
fuse the perspective of his sketch, and 
their elision would be an improvement. 
The greater writer has the less conceit. 

Some writers command a place, even 
in the best magazine, who have not at- 
tained perfection in their art. Other- 
wise the new contributor would have a 
slender chance, and the magazine would 
languish in all its fine tissues for lack 
of the infusion of new blood. We do not 
expect the new writer to be a perfectly 
equipped Athene fresh from the brain 
of Zeus. She—it is oftenest she, but 
just the same if it happens to be he— 
needs more or less editing. One of our 
most popular writers had no style to 
begin with and no syntax; but she had 
individuality, which in time would be- 
come style; and though the editor could 
not supply the lack in the mean time, he 
could make the syntax presentable, could 
prune away excrescences, and in other 
ways be helpful to the young writer. 
The living sketch was there in all its 
appeal; it only needed liberation. 

Even after years of experience many 
writers are unequal in the excellence of 
their work. One author began with us 
about forty years ago, and remained with 
us to the end of her career. She never 
wrote a short story that could not be 
bettered by abbreviation, but in her nov- 
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els the elision of a word would have been 
an appreciable injury. Her fame might 
easily have rested on the short stories 
she wrote before her greater undertak- 
ings, but after her novel-writing habit 
was fairly established it affected the con- 
struction of her short stories, and, as 
is often the case when the novelist under- 
takes short stories, no small canvas was 
adequate for the expansive elaboration. 
On the other hand, it often happens that 
a writer with a peculiar talent for the 
short story seems quite astray in the 
wider range of the novel. 

Well, therefore, may the defects of the 
promising new writer be excused, but 
they cannot be wholly overlooked by the 
editor, who will point them out and, if 
possible, secure their correction. The 
temper of the writer is tested by his 
attitude toward such suggestions. 

Genius is modest. Such boldness and 
hauteur as it naturally has is that which 
is characteristic of childhood, and lies 
next to grace and gentleness. Plasticity 
is a condition of the creative art, a soft 
violence, however mighty; and even in 
the structural development of genius, 
where there is so much hardness and re- 
sistance, a beautiful order is maintained, 
a mild though firm cosmicity, which is 
the very essence of modesty. It is not 
the part of modesty to yield to an un- 
truth or to the arbitrary, unvital truth. 
It is at one with order, but also at one 
with liberty. 

Why is it, then, that so many mu- 
sicians and artists belong to the frac- 
tious irritabile genus? Perhaps it is be- 
cause music is the most impersonal of all 
the arts. Certainly literature is the most 
personal, and the best writers are most 
inclined to the amenities. We do not 
forget the supposed alliance of great wit 
to madness, though we think it exists 
only in a small and separate class—a 
world by itself, of eccentric habit and 
unstable order. 

But how is it with the great army of 
writers whose contributions are declined ? 
The editor has no means of testing their 
temper save as they express themselves. 
Doubtiess there are many writers who 
regard the unfavorable verdict as hostile, 
at least as unjust. If they have the 
eourage of their convictions, they will 
try elsewhere—some of them with sue- 
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cess, since what is deemed undesirable 
for one magazine may be wanted for 
another. The fact that they usually come 
to us again and again with new offerings 
seems to indicate anything but im- 
placable resentment or even undue dis- 
ecouragement. It is true that now and 
then, after repeated failures, a writer 
turns, more in bewilderment than petu- 
lance, upon the editor and asks, “ Why ?”’ 
“T see,” he or she says, “ verses or stories 
no better than mine in other magazines, 
and even in yours. Why are these ac- 
cepted and mine invariably declined?” 
There may be truth in this, or mere con- 
ceit. If truth, the editor may give some 
satisfaction by showing how, in his judg- 
ment and for his use, this writer’s con- 
tributions have gone amiss—perhaps in 
the themes chosen for poems, or in the 
motifs of stories. But even this mild 
expostulation is infrequent. As a rule, 
the workers in this field are modest, if 
we may judge from the manner in which 
their offerings are made. The hostility 
of the editor to any contributor is an 
attitude too absurd to be thought of, 
and only in a very few cases does the 
rejection of a manuscript make an enemy 
of the contributor. The happiness of an 
acceptance is equally shared by the editor 
and the writer, and we would fain be- 
lieve that the unpleasantness of rejec- 
tion is for the contributor very much 
the same kind of feeling as is experienced 
by the editor, making due allowances for 
circumstances that give peculiar poign- 
ancy to failure. 
II 

Above the level plains of literature, 
which have many and varied charms, 
rise the eminences seeming almost like 
unattainable heights to the novitiate, to 
whom they are yet at once a challenge 
and an inspiration. Our figure is, how- 


ever, quite misleading except as regards’ 


the one point of eminence. For the 
greatest writers are not far away and 
cold and imposing like mountain 
heights, whose fertility diminishes with 
altitude; rather they most of all invite 
the reader’s intimacy, or, rather, gently 
compel it—this being, indeed, the chief 
advantage of their experience. 
Theawriter finds his way to success by 
finging his way to this intimacy. Often 
the new writer is wholly astray from this 
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path and seems an alien to the reader, 
if he ever has readers. He may try to 
win this intimacy in the wrong way, and 
the more signally fail because of his 
strenuous endeavor, This kingdom does 
not by The read- 
er is most surely led if he can lose sight 
of his guide, hearing his voice only 
through the masques (the persone) of 
his dramatie representation; though to 
the writer who is also a philosopher we 
are grateful for those rare moments when 
the masque is laid aside and the guide be- 
comes an interpreter. 

Such intimate vocation and appeal our 
readers have had from month to month 
in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, “ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,” now nearing its con- 
clusion. The appeal is made mainly, al- 
most entirely, through the singular per- 
sonality of Julie Le Breton—the most 
appealing type of heroine ever presented 
in fiction. Through or in relation to 
her also all the dramatis persone 
have their disclosure to us. We 
how this is in the opening chapter of 
this month’s instalment. The coming of 
spring on the shores of Lake Como—how 
vividly it is shown within its “divine 
framework, between the glistening snows 
which still, in April, crown and glorify 
the heights, and those reflections of them 
which lie encalmed in the deep bosom 
of the lake”! And within this frame- 
work—this is the picture—“there’s not 
a foot of pasture, not a shelf of vine- 
yard, not a slope of forest, where the 
spring is not at work, dyeing the turf 
with gentians, starring it with narcissus, 
or drawing across it the first golden net- 
work of the chestnut leaves; where the 
mere emerald of the grass is not in it- 
self a thing to refresh the very springs 
of being; where the peach-blossom, and 
the wild cherry, and the olive are not per- 
petually weaving patterns on the blue 
which ravish the very heart out of your 
breast. And already the roses are begin- 
ning to pour over the walls; the wistaria 
is climbing up the cypresses; a pomp of 
eamellias and azaleas is in all the gar- 
dens; while in the grassy bays that run 
up into the hills, the primrose banks 
still keep their sweet- austerity, and the 
triumph of spring over the just-banished 
winter is still sharp and new.” 

But all this stirring of the spring- 
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time has here its significance only as re- 
lated to what there is in the heart and 
sense of Julie—a renewing force akin to 
that of the spring at its healing and 
life-giving work. 

And we have here 
tion of this heroine: “Those who have 
been forced to seek with eagerness for 
some answer to those questions which 
the majority of us never ask, ‘ Whither 
is my life leading me?’—and what is it 
worth to me or to any other living soul”? 
—those are the men and women who now 
and then touch or startle us with the 
eyes and the voice of Julie. If, at least, 
we have the capacity that responds. Sir 
Wilfrid Bury, for instance, prince of 
self-governed and reasonable men, was 
not to be touched by Julie. For him, in 
spite of her keen intelligence, she was the 
type passionnel, from which he instinctive- 
ly recoiled. The Duke of Crowborough 
the same. Such men feel towards such 
women as Julie Le Breton hostility or 
satire; for what they ask, above all, of 
the women of their world is a kind of 
simplicity, a kind of lightness, which 
makes life easier for men. But for na- 
tures like Evelyn Crowborough—or Mere- 
dith—or Jacob Delafield—the Julie type 
has perennial attractions. For these are 
all children of feeling; allied, in this, 
however different in intelligence or phi- 
losophy. They are attracted by the 
storm-tossed temperament in itself; by 
mere sensibility; by that which in the 
technical language of Catholicism sug- 
gests or possesses ‘the gift of tears.’” 

It is a special moment of an author’s 
comradeship with the reader at the turn- 
ing-point of her story. 

The distinction made by Mrs. Ward 
between the two classes of men and wo- 
men brought into social relations with 
her heroine is as far-reaching as it is 
deeply drawn. It is the difference which 
we see everywhere between those who are 
simply sensible and those who also have 
sensibility. It is in the development of 
this sensibility that our human nature 
has its greatest exaltation. It is not a 
matter of the emotions alone, but of our 
intellectual and spiritual nature as well— 
indeed, especially of these. If it is as- 


a deeper apprecia- 


sociated with “the gift of tears,” it has 
a still closer affinity to “thoughts that 
do often lie too deep for tears.” 
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The Mutiny 


of Barnacles 


BY SEWELL FORD 


T was Mrs. Buckett who induced Cap- 

tain Bastabol Bean to purchase a horse. 

Captain Bean, you will understand, had 

just won the affections of the plump Mrs. 
Buckett, relict of the late Hosea Buckett. 
Also he had, with a sailor’s ignorance of 
feminine ways, presumed to settle offhand 
the details of the coming nuptials. 

‘Tl sail over in the dory Monday after- 
noon,” said he, “and take you back with 
me to Sculpin Point. You can have your 
dunnage sent over later by team. In the 
evenin’ we'll have a shore chaplain come 
round an’ make the splice.” 

Cap'n Jean,” replied the rotund 
Stashia, “we won't do any of them things, 
not one.” 

“ Wha-a-at!” gasped the Captain. 

“Have you ever been married, Cap’n 
Bean?” 

* N-n-no, my dear.” 

“ Well, 7 have, and I guess I know how it 
ought to be done. You'll have the ministe1 
come here, and here youll come to marry 
me. You won’t come in no dory, either. 
Catch me puttin’ my two hundred an’ 
thirty pounds into a little boat like that. 
You'll drive over here with a horse, like a 
respectable person, and you'll drive back 
with me, by land, and past Sarepta Tucker’s 
house so’s she can see.” 

“ But, Stashia, I ’ain’t got a horse, never 
owned one, an’ never handled one, and you 
know it,” urged the Captain. 

“Then it’s high time you had a_ horse 
and knew how to drive him. Besides, if I 
go to Sculpin Point I shall want to come 
to the village once in a while. I sha’n’t sail 
and I sha’n’t walk. If I can’t ride like a 
lady I don’t go to the Point.” 

The inevitable happened. Captain Bean 
promised to buy a horse next day. Hence 
his visit to Jed Holden, the stable-man, and 
his introduction to Barnacles, as the Cap- 
tain immediately named his prospective pur- 
chase. 

As one who inspects an unfamiliar ob- 
ject, Captain Bean looked dazedly at Bar- 
nacles. At the same time Barnacles in- 
spected the Captain. 

Captain Bean tried to look critically 
at the old horse, but he met that calm, curi- 
ous gaze and the attempt was hardly a sue- 
cess. However, the Captain squinted solemn- 
ly over him and remarked: 

“Yes, he has got some good lines, as you 
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say, though vou wouldn’t hardly call him 
clipper built. Not much sheer for’ard an’ 
a leetle too much aft, eh?” 

At this criticism Jed snorted mirthfully. 

"oa. 4 spose he’s all right,” quickly 
added the Captain. “Fact is, I ‘ain't 
never paid much attention to horses, bein’ 
on the water so much. You're sure he'll 
mind his helm, Jed?” 

“Oh, hell. go where you pint him.” 

‘Won't drag anchor, will he?” 

‘Stand all day if you'll let him.” 

‘Well, Jed, I'm ready to sign articles, I 
guess.” 

It was about noon that a stable-boy de- 
livered Barnacles at Sculpin Point. His ar- 
rival caused Lank Peters, the Captain’s con- 
fidential friend, adviser, and cook, to sus- 
pend peeling the potatoes for dinner and de- 
mand explanation. 

“Who's the hoss for, Cap’n?” asked 
Lank. 

It was a question that Captain Bean had 
been dreading for two hours. The time of 
confession was at hand. 

Quietly and with no show of emotion, as 
befitted a sea cook and a philosopher, Me- 
lankthon Peters heard the Captain’s reve- 
lations. 

He permitted himself to chuckle guard- 
edly. Intuitively the Captain understood 
that Lank had guessed of his surrender. A 
grim smile was barely suggested by the 
wrinkles about his mouth and eyes. 

“ Lank,” he said, “ the Widow Buckett an’ 
me had some little argument over this 
horse business, an’—an’—I give in. She 
told me flat she wouldn't come to the P*int 
if I tried to fetch her by water in the dory. 
So I promised to bring her home by land and 
with a horse. I’m bound to do it, too. 
But, by time!” Here the Captain suddenly 
slapped his knee. “I’ve just been struck 
with a notion. Lank, I’m goin’ to see what 
you think of it.” 

For an hour Captain and Lank sat in the 
sun, smoked their pipes, and talked earnest- 
ly. ‘Then they separated. Lank began a 
close study of Barnacles’ complicated rig- 
ging. The Captain tramped off towards the 
village. 

Late in the afternoon the Captain return- 
ed, riding in a side-bar buggy with a man. 
Behind the buggy they towed a_ skeleton 
lumber-wagon—four wheels connected by an 
extension pole. The man drove away in 




















































“HE HAS GOT SOME GOOD LINES” 


the side-bar, leaving the Captain and the 
lumber-wagon. 

Barnacles, who had been moored to a 
kedge-anchor, watched the next day’s pro- 
ceedings with interest. He saw the Cap- 
tain and Lank drag up from the beach the 
twenty-foot dory and hoist it up between 
the wheels. Through the forward part of 
the keelson they bored a hole for the king- 
bolt. With nut-bolts they fastened the 
stern to the rear axle, adding some very 
seamanlike lashings to stay the boat in 
place. As finishing touches they painted the 
upper strakes of the dory white, giving to 
the lower part and to the running-gear of 
the cart a coat of sea green. 

Barnacles was experienced, but a vehicle 
such as this amphibious product of Sculpin 
Point he had never before seen. His ears 
pointed and nostrils palpitating with curi- 
osity, he was led up to the boat-bodied 
wagon; reluctantly he backed under the 
raised shafts. 

The Captain stood off to take an admir- 
ing glance at the turnout. 

‘She’s down by the bow some, Lank, but 
I guess she’ll lighten when we get aboard. 
See what you think.” 

Lank’s inspection caused him to meditate 
and scratch his head. Finally he gave his 
verdict: “ From midships aft she looks as 
trim as a liner, but from midships for’ard 
she looks scousy, like a Norwegian tramp 
after a v’yage round The Horn.” 

“Color of old Barnacles don’t suit, eh? 
Ne, it don’t; that’s so. But I couldn’t find 
no striped horse, Lank.” 


*Couldn’t we paint him up a leetle, 
Cap'n?” 

*By Sancho! I never thought of that!” 
exclaimed Captain Bean. “ Course we can. 
Git a string an’ we'll strike a water-line on 
him.” 

With no more ado than as if the thing 
was quite usual, the preparations for carry- 


ing out this indignity were begun. Per- 
haps the victim thought it a new kind of 
grooming, for he made no protest. Half 


an hour later old Barnacles, from about 
the middle of his body down to his shoes, 
was painted a beautiful sea green. Like 
some resplendent marine monster shone the 
lower half of him. It may have been a 
trifle bizarre, but, with the sun on the 
fresh paint, the effect was unmistakably 
striking. His color now matched that of the 
cart with startling exactness. 

“That’s what I call real shipshape,” de- 
clared Captain Bean, viewing the result. 
“Got any more notions, Lank?” 

“Strikes me we ought to ship a mast 
so’s we could rig a spritsail in case the old 
horse should give out, Cap’n.” 

“We'll do it, Lank. Fust-rate idee!” 

So a mast and spritsail were rigged in 
the dory. Also the lines.were lengthened 
with rope, that the Captain might steer 
from the stern-sheets. 

“She’s as fine a land-goin’ craft as ever I 
see anywhere,” said the Captain; which was 
certainly no extravagant statement. 

How Captain Bean and Lank steered 
the equipage from Sculpin Point to the vil- 
lage, how they were cheered and hooted 
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** BREAKERS AHEAD!” 


along the route, how they ran into the vard 
of the Metropolitan Livery Stable as a port 
of refuge, how the Captain escaped to the 
home of the Widow Buckett, how the 
‘ splicin’” was accomplished—these are de- 
tails which must be slighted. 

The climax came when the newly made 
Mrs. Bastabol Buckett Bean, her plump 
hand resting affectionately on the sleeve of 
the Captain’s best blue broadcloth coat, 
said, cooingly, “ Now, Cap'n, I’m ready to 
drive to Seulpin Point.” 

* All right, Stashia. Lank’s waitin’ for 
us at the front door with the craft.” 

At first sight of the boat on wheels Mrs. 
Jean could do no more than attempt, by 
means of indistinct ejaculation, to express 
her obvious emotion. For a moment she 
gazed at the fantastic equipage and spoke 
not. Then she slammed the front door with 
an indignant bang, marched back into the 
sitting-room, and threw herself on the hair- 
cloth sofa with an abandon that carried 
away half a dozen springs. 

For the first hour she reiterated, between 
vast sobs, that Captain Bean was a soulless 
wretch, that she would never set foot on 
Sculpin Point, and that she would die there 
on the sofa rather than ride in such an out- 
landish rig. 

Towards evening the storm spent itself. 
The disturbed Stashia became somewhat 
calm. Eventually she laughed hysterically 
at the Captain’s arguments, and in the end 
she compromised. Not by day would she 
enter the dory-wagon, but late in the even- 
ing she would swallow her pride and go, 
just to please the Captain. 

It was a soft July night. There was a 


SHOUTED LANK 


brisk but warm offshore breeze, and the 
moon had come up out of the sea. 

* Ahoy there, Lank!” shouted the bride- 
groom as they moved out of the yard. 
“Can't we do better’n this? ‘Ain't hardly 
vot steerageway on her.” 

*Can’t budge him, Cap’n. Hadn't we 
better shake out the spritsail? Wind’s fair 
abeam.” 

* Yes, shake it out, Lank.” 

Mrs. Bean’s feeble protest was unheeded. 
As the night wind caught the sail and 
rounded it out the flapping caused old 
jarnacles to cast an investigating glance 
behind him. One look at the terrible white 
thing which loomed menacingly above him 
was enough. He decided to bolt. Bolt he did, 
to the best of his ability, all obstacles being 
considered. Desperately Mrs. Bean gripped 
the gunwale and lustily she screamed: 

“Whoa! whoa! Stop him, Captain, stop 
him! He'll smash us all to pieces!” 

“Set right still, Stashia, an’ trim ship. 


I've got the helm,” responded the Captain 


through his teeth. 

‘ Breakers ahead, sir!”’ shouted Lank, at 
this juncture. 

Sure enough, not fifty yards ahead, the 
Shell Road turned sharply away from the 
edge of the beach to make a detour by which 
Seulpin Point was cut off. 

see “em, Lank.” 

“ Think we can come about, Cap’n?” asked 
Lank, anxiously. 

“ Ain’t goin’ to try, Lank. I’m layin’ a 
straight course for home. Stand by to 
bail.” 

Leaving the road with a speed which he 
had not equalled since the days when he 
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had figured in “The Grand Hippodrome 
Races,” his sea-green legs quickened by the 
impetus of the affair behind him, Barna- 
cles cleared the narrow strip of beach- 
grass at a jump. Another leap, and he was 


hock-deep in the surf Still another, and 


he split a roller with his nose 

“ Ug-g-g-gh! Oh! Oh! H-h-h-elp!”’ 
spluttered the startled bride. and tried to 
get on her feet. 

“Set down!” roared Captain Bean. Vehe 
mently Stashia sat. 

“W-w-w-we'll all — b-b-be d-d-drowned, 
drowned!” she wailed. 

‘Not much we won't, Stashia. We're all 
right now, and we ain't goin’ to have our 
necks broke by no fool horse, either. Trim 
in the sheet, Lank, an’ then take that 


bailin’ scoop.” The Captain Was now ¢calm- 
ly confident and thoroughly at home. 


Drenched, cowed, and trembling, the new- 


lv made Mrs. Bean clung despairingly 
to the thwart, fully as terrified as the 
plunging Barnacles, who struck out wildly 


with his green legs, and snorted every time 


a wave hit him. But the lines held up his 
head and kept his nose pointing straight 
for the little beach on Sculpin Point, per- 


haps a quarter of a mile distant. 

Somewhat heavy weather the deep-laden 
dory made of it, and in spite of Lank’s 
vigorous bailing the water sloshed around 
Mrs. Bean’s boot-tops, yet in time the 
sail and Barnacles brought them safely 
home. 

“°Twa’n’t exactly the kind of honey- 
moon trip I’d planned, Stashia,” commented 
the Captain, as he and Lank steadied the 
bride’s dripping bulk down the step-ladder, 


: and we did do some sailin’, spite of our- 
selves, but we had a horse in front an’ 
wheels under us all the way, just as I 


promised.” 


A Villanelle 
VILLANELLE is apropos 


For songs of love and songs of spring, 
And eestasies of morning glow. 
For red and breasts of snow 


And soft white arms that twine and cling, 
\ villanelle is 


roses 
apropos. 
line is fashioned so. 


wedding-ring, 
virgin glow. 


Each word and 

Delicate as a 
Or as a maiden’s 
poets grosser grow! 
that and flowers 


That 
songs 
wing, 
\ villanelle is 


Alas! 


For bloom that 


apropos. 


Love is my theme! The ways I go 
Are April-flowering: so I sing 
Of stars that gleam and eyes that glow. 


And thus my song I fashion so. 
No epic, ode, or sonneting ; 

\ villanelle is apropos 

For eestasies of morning glow. 


RicHARD KIRK. 
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The Three Brothers and the Infidel 
A Filipino Story 

N Luzon there were three brothers whose 

names were Osto, Inzo, and Hong. They 
were very poor, and earned their living by 
laboring in the rice-fields. 

One day, as they worked up to their knees 
in mud and water transplanting the young 
rice, a messenger came and invited them to 
the marriage of their cousin, who lived in 


a distant town 
That night, as the three brothers sat to 
gether in their hut and talked about the 


wedding, they complained bitterly of their 
poverty, but could think of no way to im- 
prove their present condition. 

“Let us start as three blind 
said Inzo, “ and pray for alms from door to 
door, and I wager that before we reach 
our cousin’s we shall have money enough to 
attend the wedding as three fine gentle- 
nen.” 

* What nonsense vou talk!” 
eldest brother. ‘ The people would know our 
and stone us from their doors. Let 
us start on our journey just as we are, and 
trust to our wits to better our fortunes.” 

The next morning at sunrise the three 
brothers set out for their cousin’s wedding. 
Toward evening they were very hungry and 
tired, and crept into the edge of a bamboo 
thicket to rest. 

“ What is the use?” said Inzo, as he pulled 
out a thorn from the sole of his foot. “ Our 
clothes are dirty and torn, and we haven't 
even enough money to buy rice. We might 
at least take some horses from these infidel 
Tinguians and save our feet.” 

“Stop your prating,” said Tlong. “ You 
are always saying foolish things. Some nim 
ble young Tinguian would have your head 
in his head-basket before morning.” 

“Instead of complaining, listen to me,” 
safd Osto. “Do you that Tinguian 
cleaning his plough in the field yonder, and 
the white ox tied to a tree not far behind 
him? Let us creep up and take the ox while 
his master is busy with the plough. I will 
untie the rope from the animal’s nose and 
fasten it about my neck.” 

‘Fasten it about your neck?” said Tlong, 
in wonder. 

“Yes; and we must be quick about it or 
we shall be too late. You and Inzo lead the 
ox to the next town, and, when I have fooled 
this dog-eating Tinguian so that he will 
never suspect the truth, I will join you 
there, and we will sell our prize at auction 
in the market-place.” 

When the Tinguian had finished cleaning 
the plough and put it on his sled, he turned 
to untie his ox and.bring him under the 
voke. When he saw a man standing with 
the rope around his neck, he was much as- 
tonished, and said: 

“How is this? 
man?” 

“Do not wonder,” said Osto, spitting out 
a mouthful of grass. “Come nearer to me 


beggars,” 


said Osto, the 


races, 


see 


Has become a 


my ox 


and I will tell you all about it.” 














UNDER THE HORSE-CHESTNUT 





TREE 


“ What ails your horse? I never saw one quite so sad before.” 


“ He finds them equine chestnuts, sor,a most terrific bore! 


The Tinguian came to the foot of the tree 
and squatted upon the grass. 

“T was a man,” said Osto, “ but, because 
of a great sin which I committed, I was 
turned into an ox as punishment. Now I 
have atoned for my wrong-doing, and have 
been changed to a man again.” 

“Tt is not for me to question that,” an- 
swered the Tinguian; “but it grieves me 
when I think of my half-ploughed rice-field 
and the large sum of money I paid for the ox.” 

* Well,” said Osto, “ you must trust that 
the all-powerful being who set me free will 
bring you better fortune the next time you 
buy an ox. Often, when I drew your plough 
through the rice-field until [ was so weary 
that I could scarcely pull my feet out of 
the mud, I thought of my wife and little 
ones, and wept because I could not go to 
them. Now, kind sir, let me hasten to find 
them, for they must think me long dead.” 

The Tinguian’s heart was touched, and 
he untied the rope from about the stranger’s 
neck and set him free. 

Now a plague had killed nearly all the 
cattle in the town where the brothers agreed 
to meet, and, when it was proclaimed that 
there was a fine ox for sale in the market- 
place, many men went to buy it. While 
they were bidding for the ox the Tinguian 
came to the market to buy salt. He could 
scarcely believe his own eves when he saw 
the big white ox again: but, when he went 


fa 


nearer and the animal smelt him and began 
to low, he knew it was his own. 

“The man must have sinned before he 
reached home,” he said, “and he has been 
turned into an ox again. It is strange 
that a bad man should make such a good ox! 
If I tell these people that the animal is 
mine, nobody will believe a poor Tinguian; 
and if I buy him back it will take the half 
of my farm to pay for him. Besides, he 
may become a man again, and I would lose 
my money twice. I will buy my salt and 
hurry home, and have nothing more to do 
with this strange beast.” 

So the Tinguian said nothing, and the ox 
was sold to a rich man for much money. 
The three brothers bought hats and shoes and 
fine clothes for the bride, and hired the three 
swiftest horses in the town and rode away to 
the wedding. Braprorp K. DANIELS. 


Lucid 
N American woman in Japan bought a 
can of mushrooms, and found the direc- 
tions translated into English as follows: 

“* Direction.—If several person will be to 
eat this in that manner they shall feel sat- 
isfied nutrition and very sweet or it can 
put in the hot water for the half hour and 
then take off the lid. They shall be proper 
to eat. It can be supply without putridity 
for several vears.” A. ©. Bi. 
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Immolation 
VERY young minister, 


having charge of his 
first church, was preaching 
a series of sermons on the 








life and utterances of St. 
Paul. The last one of these 
was given just before tak 
ing his leave, and during 
his absence he expected to 
take unto himself a_ wife, 
his engagement having 
been announced. 

After turning over the 
leaves of the Bible thought 
fully, he said, “I invite 
your attention this evening 
to these words of the great 
apostle, ‘I am ready now 
to be offered up.” F.S. B. 





” ed,” said t firm kangar 
‘Short arms would be better for you,’ 
Momentary 

ITHIN the last two 
or three vears the 
much - beloved wife of the 
pastor of an Eastern 
church passed away. In 
something less than a year 
he had courted and mar- 
ried her successor. His 
friends and congregation 
thought him very expedi- 


tious, and on the next Sun- 
day, when his text was an- 
nounced, they could searce- 
lv control themselves. 

He rose in his place in 
his pulpit, and said: “ My 
beloved brethren! You will 
find my text in the seven 
teenth verse of the fourth 
chapter of Second Corinthians,— Our light 
affliction, which is for the moment.’ 


When Betsy Comes Down Town 


HEN Betsy comes down town 
From her remote suburban lair 
There seems to blow a brighter air, 


The grimy streets seem debonair 
For touching of her gown: 

And under muslin frills her feet, 

As tiny and as silvery fleet 

\s some gazelle’s, go tapping sweet 
When Betsy comes down town. 


When Betsy down town, 
The musty volumes mountain-high, 


comes 


The shelves where dust and papers lie, 


Seem ill to suit a butterfly 
Fresh from the meadow brown, 
But when she lingering light, 
Reflection from the vision bright, 
Makes everything divinely right 
That seemed askew down town. 


goes, a 


LOUISE MorGAN SILL. 
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So he“ swapped” with the ape, 
Which so altered their shape, 


lt made them excessively blue. 


Old Maids’ Happiness 


ECENTLY a Winchester, Virginia, girl 

came to Washington to visit the parents 
of her fiancé. Upon her return home her 
old colored mammy came to see her, and said 
to her, * Honey, when’s you goin’ to git mar- 
ried?” The engagement had not been an- 
nounced, so the young lady replied: “ Why, 
I don’t know, auntie; I am not even en- 
gaged. What do you think of that?” The 
old colored woman said, “ Laws-a-me, but 
that suttanly am a pity, but, Miss Nancy, 
they do say that ole maids is the happiest 
critters there is, once they quits strugglin’.” 


A Natural Mistake 


E had recited to his class the story of 
Abraham entertaining angels unaware. 
Feeling that the children might not know 
the meaning of the word “ unaware,” he 
asked them if they did. One little hand went 


up promptly, and the smallest girl in the 
class said, 
“The thing you wear next your skin. 





















EDITOR’S 


Where Would it Be? 


T was some twenty-five years ago, in one 

of the remotest rural districts of Arkan- 
sas, that the boys and girls in attendance 
upon the first school which had ever graced 
the community came presently upon the as- 
tounding information, contained in the one 
old geography which served them all, that 
the earth is round, and revolving on its 
axis once in twenty-four hours, as well as 
travelling entirely round the sun once in 
every year, which statement was _ received 
for the most part with scofling incredulity. 

The teacher professed himself ready to 
vouch for the truth of it, and endeavored to 
prove it, but he was a stranger in the com 
munity, and neither his assertion nor his 
demonstration met with implicit credence. 

The discussion thus provoked reached a 
climax after service the following Sunday 
among the men and boys who gathered in 
front of the rude church for a social talk. 
Neither side being able to settle it con 
clusively, an appeal was made to a certain 
Uncle Hardy W——, who sat on a near- 
by stump, listening to the argument with a 
smile on his face. He was a backwoodsman, 
but a man of 


DRAWER. 
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pecker a-settin’ in his hole at the top of 
some tall dead tree “—a concerted nod was 
the response-—“ and you've all seen that 
woodpecker fly straight up in the air, away, 
‘way up in the sunshine, and ketch him a 
insect or sumthin’, and fly straight back 
down to his hole. 

* Well, now, I ask you, boys, if the earth 
was a-revolvin’ round like you say at that 
fearful rapid speed, when that pore bird flew 
up in the air, away, ‘way up, like I’m a-tell- 
in’ you, when he ketched his insect and turn- 
ed to look for his hole, I ask you this, where 
would that hole be at?” J. W. BE. 


Reasoning 


AMILLA gives her busy days 
To lectures, lunches, calls. 

Her afternoons to matinées, 

Her nights to routs and balls. 
“You terrify your best of friends, 
Burning the candle at both ends.” 
Camilla smiled, naively sweet, 
“ Why, that’s the way to make them meet.” 





some strength 
of character and 
much homely ” 


wisdom, so that é , 
his opinion on a 
any subject car- ois = @ 
ried weight. Ae ; 


‘ . 


Standing up and Da § 
stretching his ays f 
gaunt form to ee 
its full height, i 

he said: 

“Tm mighty 
glad vou asked 
me, boys. I 
been = a-thinkin’ 
about this a 
good deal, and I 
jest believe I 
ean settle it 
right here and 
now, so it won't 


never bother 
none of you no 
more. I’m jest 


going to show 
you so plain how 
it is, that the 
least little boy N 


here can onder- | Pantreneeere 











stand it. It 
ain’t so, boys. 
The earth can’t 
be a-flyin’ 
through space ¢ 
like that book 
Says. It don’t Pray does it 
stand to reason. 
Now listen at 
me. You have 
all seen a red- 
headed wood- 


Who sat in 





Optimism 


{IED a sensitive cat to an elephant fat, 


an onion-bed: 


“This whole place doth reek with the odor of leek ; 


not go to your head?” 


Said the elephant fat to the sensitive cat: 
“My dear, see you not where my nose is? 
How can I be sad when my trunk is made glad 

In the neighboring garden of roses?” 


CHARLOTTE WILDER. 
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Aunt Jane’s Pet 
UNT JANE she bought a puppy sweet,— 
She bought it down upon the street. 
“Yis, lady, that air purp’s well bred.” 
(I say just what the pup man said.) 
‘Yer ain’t a-making no mistake— 
A lady’s pet that purp ‘Il make!” 


But when it grew, would you believe?— 
Dear me, how pup men do deceive! 
(The poet quits here with a sob— 
The artist must complete the job!) 




















The Suburban Child 


HEY were © subur- 

banites, and they 
sat at breakfast when a 
letter was handed to 
the mother, which she 
read with rapidly in 
creasing consternation. 


* How unspeakably 
dreadful!” she exclaim 
ed. * Ceeilia Rodney’s 


entire family has been 
practically wiped out 
Her mother has died 
and her father, her 
brother, and her 
cousin, all in the same 
month!” 

ETHEL (four years old, 
who in her brie f eareer 
has experienced all the 
joys and woes of the 
suburbs). “* Did the cook 
die too, mamma?” 

L. M. S. 


The Reason 


MAN in New York 

—ceall him Mr. 
Brown — is big and of 
a chubby aspect, and is 
the father of a more 
numerous family than 
is commonly found in 
New York. A visitor 
to his house said to 
his wife, “ Do you no- 
tice how much Mr. 
3rown looks like Tom 
Reed ?” 

‘I don’t see it my- 
self, but it has often 
been observed. When 
we lived in Washing- 
ton Mr. Brown was 
often taken for Mr. 
Reed.” 

‘Yet there is no re- 
semblance in detail. 
It’s all a matter of gen- 
eral effect.” 

* We noticed long ago 
in this family that the 
baby looked like Mr. 
Brown. So did the next 
baby, and the next, and 
the next, until I real- 
ized that it was not so 
much that the babies 
looked like Mr. Brown 
as that Mr. Brown 
Jooked like a baby.” 

“That’s it! That’s 
the secret of Mr. 
Brown’s resemblance to 
Mr. Reed. Mr. Reed 
looked like a baby too.” 




















